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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ENGLISH  THOUGHT  ON  THE 
FRENCH  MIND.^ 

I. 

A  RESULT  OF  THE  REVOCATION  OF  THE  EDICT  OF  NANTES. 

Ch.\rles  VIII. ’s  wars  in  Italy  had  brought  to  France  the 
Renaissance,  which,  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  governed  the  French  intellect. 
The  French  theatres  were  influenced  by  Spanish  dramatic  art. 

However  paradoxical  may  appear  the  following  assertion  :  The 
intellectual  dealings  between  France  and  England  were  developed 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  up  till  1815,  during 
jieriods  of  war, — it  is  nevertheless  an  expression  of  facts  easy  to 
verify. 

From  the  Hundred  Years’  War,  ended  in  1453,  up  to  the  War 
of  the  League  of  Augsburg,  in  1688,  France  and  England  had 
maintained  pacific  relations,  even  going  so  far,  from  time  to  time,  as 
to  make  alliances.  And  yet,  during  those  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years,  the  intellectual  intercourse  between  France  and  England 
was  practically  nil.  We  know,  thanks  to  letters  written  in 
French,  such  as  Bacon’s  letters  to  the  Marquis  of  Effiat,  Hobbes’ 
to  Gassendi,  that  Englishmen  of  distinction  knew  French ;  but 
Frenchmen,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  merchants,  for  whose 
benefit  a  few  grammars  were  brought  out  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  ignorant  of  English.  In  1665,  the  Journal  des 
Savants  could  not  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  through  lack  of  a  contributor  knowing 

(1)  The  Alliance  Franco-Britannique  asked  me  to  deliver  a  lecture.  I  chose 
for  subject  :  Intellectual  Intercourse  between  France  and  England.  This  article 
is  not  a  reproduction  of  the  lecture,  which  I  delivered  viia  voce  and  did  not 
write.  I  have  added  a  certain  number  of  facts,  and  have  modified  certain 
parts.  On  June  20th,  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Birmingham,  delivered  at  London  the  counterpart  of  my  lecture ;  he  spoke  on 
“The  Influence  of  French  Thought  on  the  English  Mind.” 
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English;  and  Le  Clerc  wrote  :  “  The  English  have  many  good 
works,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  authors  of  that  country  should  only 
write  in  their  own  tongue.” 

Nevertheless,  Bacon’s  Essays  had  been  translated  as  early  as 
1611,  as  also  Hobbes’  works,  a  few  fictional  works,  Godwin’s 
Man  in  the  Moon,  John  Wilkins’  Discourse  on  a  New  World, 
Sydney’s  Arcadia.  But  with  the  exception  of  La  Fontaine,  no 
writer  appeared  to  pay  any  attention  to  these  translations. 

Saint  Evremond,  who  took  shelter  in  London,  in  1661,  after 
his  sarcastic  letter  to  Crequy  concerning  the  Peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  informed  the  French  of  the  existence  of  an  English 
theatre  and  an  English  literature,  but  that  was  all. 

The  intellectual  intercourse  between  France  and  England 
increased  at  the  very  time  when  the  two  countries  were  separated 
by  political  dissension,  and  indeed  such  political  dissension  has 
some  part  in  bringing  about  closer  intellectual  intercourse.  In 
1685  Louis  XIV  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  forbidding  the 
Protestants  to  leave  a  kingdom  in  which  they  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  live.  The  result  was  the  exodus  of  a  crowd  of  persons 
of  energetic  character  and  strong  convictions.  The  number  of 
those  who  took  refuge  in  England  is  estimated  at  between  seventy 
and  eighty  thousand.  They  were  well  received  there,  some  found 
official  situations,  as,  for  instance,  Justel,  who  became  librarian 
to  the  King.  In  1709  Parliament  granted  them,  as  a  body,  the 
naturalisation  wffiich  they  had  already  acquired  so  far  as  moral 
and  intellectual  standing  were  concerned.^ 

Those  refugees  were  anxious  to  win  their  native  land  to  the 
ideas  which  they  had  found  in  the  land  of  exile.  It  was  their 
revenge.  Either  directly  or  through  Holland  they  published 
French  translations  of  the  works  of  Locke,  Addison,  of  Pope’s 
poems,  Daniel  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe,  Swift’s  Gulliver’s 
Travels,  Steele’s  writings  (1711-1714).  Armand  de  la  Chapelle 
managed  the  “  Bibliotheque  Anglaise  ”  during  ten  years,  and 
therein  he  published  extracts  and  summaries  of  English  produc¬ 
tions  ;  he  contributed  during  twenty-five  years  to  the  'Bibliotheque 
raisonnie  des  Savants  de  V Europe  also.  Le  Clerc  disdained  litera¬ 
ture,  but  in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  he  gave  extracts  and 
resumes  of  scientific,  political,  theological,  and  historical  w'orks, 
Basnage  de  Beauval  carried  on  until  1718  the  ”  Nouvelles  de  la 
Republique  des  Lettres  ”  founded  by  Bayle  at  Amsterdam  in 
1684.  De  la  Roche  published  ”  Les  memoires  litteraires  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  ”  from  1720  to  1724. 

(1)  Weiss :  Histoire  des  Rifugiis  protestants  de  France.  Rathery ;  Des 
relations  sociales  et  intellectuelles  entre  la  France  et  V Angleterre.  Joseph  Texte  : 
J.  J.  Rousseau  et  le  cosmopolitism  e  littfraire. 
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The  Abbe  Prevost,  author  of  the  celebrated  novel  Manon 
hescaut,  was  a  polygraphist  who,  after  various  adventures,  settled 
in  1728  in  London,  where  he  remained  several  years,  and  he 
multiplied  translations  from  English  into  French ;  in  his 
Memoires  d’un  Homme  de  qualite  “he  strove  to  make  known 
a  country  which  is  not  as  much  appreciated  as  it  should  be  by 
the  other  European  nations,  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  known 
to  them.  .  .  .  There  is  no  country  where  one  finds  so  much 
straightforwardness,  so  much  humane  feeling,  such  just  standards 
of  honour,  wisdom,  and  happiness  as  among  the  English.’’  He 
praises  the  political  virtue  of  the  English,  “who  have  known 
how  to  preserve  their  freedom  against  all  attempts  at  tyranny.” 

From  1733  to  1740  Prevost  published  a  paper,  Le  Pour  et  le 
Contre,  in  which  he  tried,  not  to  make  an  apology  of  the  English 
nation,  but  “  to  make  known,  as  historian,  all  interesting 
peculiarities  concerning  their  genius,  the  curiosities  of  London, 
and  the  special  features  of  their  island,  the  daily  progress  they 
make  in  sciences  and  art.”  Desmaizeaux  made  known  in 
England  Bayle,  Boileau,  Saint  Evremond ;  he  used  to  translate 
from  English  to  French,  and  he  also  wrote  in  English.  He 
brought  out  the  unpublished  works  of  Clarke,  Newton,  and  Collins, 
and  acted  as  intermediary  between  all  the  illustrious  men  of 
England  and  of  the  Continent. 

Eapin  de  Thoyras,  who  followed  the  Prince  of  Orange  from 
Holland  to  England,  and  who  afterwards  became  tutor  to  Lord 
Portland’s  sons,  published  a  History  of  England  in  eight  volumes. 
It  showed  the  other  nations  in  what  manner  the  English  had 
acquired  those  institutions  which  ensured  their  freedom  and 
strength. 

The  Bernese,  Beat  de  Muralt,  published  in  1725  Les  Lettres  sur 
les  Franqais  et  les  Anglais,  which  had  been  written  in  1694  and 
1695  and  were  already  in  circulation.  He  praised  the  English, 
saying  :  “  Among  the  English  there  are  persons  who  think  more 
strongly  and  who  have  those  strong  thoughts  in  greater  number 
than  intellectual  men  of  other  nations.” 

II. 

VOLTAIRE  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  LETTERS. 

Professor  J.  Churton  Collins^  has  indicated  May  30th,  1786, 
for  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  intellectual  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  landing  of  Voltaire  at  Greenwich. 
He  was  then  aged  thirty-two,  and  had  already  brought  out  (Edipe 
and  some  other  tragedies,  had  published  his  epic  poem  La 
(1)  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau  in  England. 
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Henriade,  had  composed  numerous  light  poems  greatly  admired 
in  drawing-rooms.  He  had  been  expelled  from  France  because, 
having  been  insulted  by  a  certain  Chevalier  de  Rohan-Chabot, 
and  having  claimed  reparation,  his  insulter  had  obtained  his 
imprisonment  at  the  Bastille— a  sentence  which,  owing  to  favour, 
was  changed  to  one  of  exile.  His  stay  in  England  lasted  two 
years  and  eight  months.  With  his  great  activity  and  keen 
intellectual  curiosity,  thanks  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  had 
known  in  France,  and  to  the  merchant  Falkener,  he  initiated  [ 
himself  into  the  science,  literature,  and  institutions  of  England,  ; 
and  he  summarised  his  impressions  in  twenty-four  letters, 
entitled  Philosophical  Letters.  Thus,  not  only  was  French 
literature  enriched  by  a  true  masterpiece  of  composition,  but 
Frenchmen  were  shown,  in  a  summary  of  two  hundred  pages,  the 
works  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Pope.  In  his  essay  on  epic  poems,  first  printed  in  English, 
he  calls  The  Paradise  Lost  the  noblest  work  ever  attempted  by 
human  imagination. 

It  is  often  said  that  Voltaire  somewhere  called  Shakespeare 
“  a  drunken  Barbarian,”  but  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that 
Voltaire  revealed  Shakespeare  to  France  and  to  Europe.  This 
is  how^  he  expresses  his  first  impression  :  — 

”  I  saw  Shakespeare’s  Ccesar  acted,  and  from  the  first  scene, 
when  I  heard  the  tribune  reproach  the  people  of  Rome  for  their 
ingratitude  towards  Pompey  and  their  attachment  to  Ciesar, 
Pompey’s  conqueror,  I  began  to  feel  interested,  and  to  be 
touched,  and  I  felt  that  the  play  was  taking  a  hold  on  me. 
There  is  much  that  is  natural ;  the  ridiculous  note  is  exaggerated, 
but  not  tedious.  Some  sublime  features  shine  forth  from  time 
to  time.” 

He  presented  Shakespeare  as  ‘‘a  genius  full  of  strength 
and  fecundity.”  When  he  recognises  that  he  owes  to  Shake¬ 
speare  :  Brutus,  taken  from  the  Death  of  Ccesar-,  Zaire,  from 
Othello ;  two  scenes  of  Mahomet  from  Macbeth ;  the  spectres  of 
Eliphile  and  of  Semiramis  from  Hamlet,  he  is  rendering  an  ■ 
unquestioned  homage  to  Shakespeare,  for  he  seeks  inspiration  [ 
from  him.  i 

In  a  letter  to  Helvetius,  written  long  after  his  stay  in  England,  | 
Voltaire  said  :  “  We  have  gained  from  the  English  their 
sinking-funds,  the  building  and  working  of  vessels,  power  of 
attraction,  differential-calculus,  the  seven  primary  colours,  inocu¬ 
lation,  we  shall  insensibly  take  their  noble  freedom  of  thought 
and  their  profound  disdain  for  all  scholastic  twaddle.” 

Lord  Byron  was  not  exaggerating  when  he  said  :  ‘  ‘  There  is 
not  another  writer  to  whom  the  authors  of  England  owe  so  f 
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much  for  the  spread  of  their  fame  in  France,  and,  through 
France,  in  Europe.  There  is  not  another  critic  who  spent  more 
time,  intelligence,  ingenious  thought,  and  studiousness  to  hasten 
the  literary  communication  between  country  and  country  by 
celebrating  in  one  tongue  the  triumph  of  another.” 


m. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  FRANCE. 

To  realise  the  benefit  which  France  has  derived  from  the 
introduction  of  English  ideas  into  our  country,  we  must  re¬ 
member  what  was  her  condition  at  that  time.  Bossuet  had 
formulated  the  theory  of  divine  right  which  kings  have  over 
their  peoples.  Louis  XIV.  had  said  :  L’Etat  c’est  moi,  and 
had  proclaimed  that  ‘‘  all  which  was  in  France  was  his  property.” 
Church  dogmatism  had  thrust  itself  into  every  form  of  human 
activity.  People  did  not  observe  anything  for  themselves ;  they 
bowed  to  the  authority  of  varied  and  contradictory  masters ;  but 
whoever  happened  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  was  declared 
to  be  heretical,  and  w'as  not  merely  and  effectively  condemned 
as  such,  deprived  of  all  position  and  sent  to  work  in  the  galleys, 
or  at  the  very  least  shut  up  in  prison,  but  also  morally  disgraced. 
The  Faculty  of  Paris  declared  that  “  no  fact  can  hold  good  in 
opposition  to  two  words  from  Aristotle.”  As  Eenaudot  had 
ventured  to  make  a  few  critical  remarks  concerning  Hippocrates, 
Guy  Patin  wished  to  see  him  ”  in  a  prison  van  accompanied  by 
the  executioner.”  The  young  doctor  must  swear  his  acceptance 
of  Galien’s  theories,  and  Harvey’s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  was  considered  a  heresy. 

Corneille  humbly  stated  his  readiness  to  condemn  the  Cid  if 
it  were  found  to  sin  ‘‘  against  Aristotle’s  great  and  sovereign 
niiixims.”  La  Fontaine  subjected  the  apologue  to  Quintilian  ; 
Boileau,  the  rules  of  the  Art  Poetiqiie  to  Horatius ;  Racine  was 
a  scholar  possessed  by  a  ridiculous  fear  of  receiving  cane-stripes 
from  his  masters  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  who  had  good  reasons 
for  not  bothering  about  him. 


IV. 

CONTRASTS. 

Great  was  the  contrast  in  England  !  There  everything  was 
examined,  everything  was  freely  discussed.  Harvey  was  able  to 
discover  the  laws  of  the  circulation  of  blood.  The  stoics  of  old 
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and  the  doctors  of  the  Church  taught  man  to  ignore  his  needs.  E 
Bacon  taught  man  the  means  of  satisfying  those  needs  by  the 
experimental  method.  “  One  only  triumphs  over  nature  by  i 
submitting  to  her  laws,”  and  Newton  had  brought  to  light  the 
laws  of  attraction  when  we  were  yet  lost  in  Descartes’  whirlwinds. 

Voltaire  contrasted  the  imaginative  authors,  Descartes,  Male- 
branche,  “  who  had  made  the  novel  of  the  soul,”  with  Locke,  i 

who  made  the  history  of  the  soul.”  | 

England’s  great  influence  was  felt  everywhere  so  far  as  the  |: 
diflusion  of  scientific  ideas,  the  introduction  of  a  methodical  spirit  ' 
of  observation  in  our  intellectual  habits  were  concerned.  When, 
in  imitation  of  Chambers’  Cyclopaedia,  d’Alembert  and  Diderot 
undertook  the  Encyclopedie ,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  in¬ 
spired  by  Bacon,  “  that  extraordinary  genius  who,  unable  to  write 
the  history  of  that  w'hich  was  knowm,  wrote  the  history  of  that 
which  was  to  be  learned.” 

Swift  and  Daniel  ]>efoe  had  carried  to  its  furthest  limit  the 
care  for  utmost  truth  of  expression.  Gulliver  and  Robinson 
Crusoe  relate  all  they  have  seen  with  such  sincerity  that  the 
reader  sees  everything  they  describe  and  believes  all  they  say. 
Voltaire  asserts  that  Addison’s  style  is  ‘‘  an  excellent  model  in 
all  countries.”  It  is  thus  he  defines  his  own  :  ‘‘  Only  say  what 
is  necessary,  and  in  the  necessary  manner.”  The  scientific 
methods  learnt  in  England  were  greatly  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  the  firm,  precise,  simple,  and  concise  style  which 
characterised  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  time  when 
Rousseau’s  influence  prevailed. 

In  France  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  laboured  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  King,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy  were  looked  I 

upon  with  contempt.  Voltaire  wrote  a  whole  letter  on  Trade 
“  honoured  in  England,”  and  in  order  the  better  to  emphasise 
the  contrast,  he  dedicated  his  tragedy  of  Zaire  to  Falkener,  a 
merchant,  who  had  received  him  with  hospitality  and  who  became 
English  Ambassador  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  said  to  him 
(1733),  “  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  tell  my  nation  how  greatly 
England  esteems  a  profession  which  makes  for  the  greatness  j 

of  the  State ;  and  with  what  superior  qualities  some  of  you  1 

represent  their  country  at  parliament  and  are  in  the  ranks  of  | 

the  legislators.” 

Later  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  frequented  the  Physio-  1 
crats  in  France.  The  David  Hume  essays  concerning  Jealousy 
of  Trade  and  Interest  are  well  knowm.  In  the  interchange  of 
ideas  which  took  place,  it  is  certain  that  Quesnay  and  Adam 
Smith  influenced  one  another.  Economic  science  was  the  result 
of  collaboration  between  French  and  English.  I 
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Voltaire  also  points  out  the  different  manner  in  which  scholars 
and  literary  men  are  treated  in  France  and  in  England.  Newton, 
Director  at  the  Mint,  was  buried  at  Westminster.  Steele  and 
Wanbruck  were  simultaneously  comic  authors  and  members  of 
Parliament.  “Dr.  Tillotson’s  primacy,  M.  de  Prior’s  embassy, 
Mr.  Newton’s  office,  Mr.  Addison’s  ministry  are  only  the 
ordinary  outcome  of  the  consideration  which  great  men  enjoy 
among  you.’’ 

The  two  actresses  Bracegirdle  and  Oldfield  were  buried  with 
great  pomp,  while  in  France  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  was  secretly 
interred  by  the  river  side. 

'I’he  Baconian  spirit  had  penetrated  even  to  political  concep¬ 
tions.  When  Hobbes  elaborated  his  theory  of  absolutism,  he 
did  not  invoke  divine  right.  He  founded  the  theory  on  a 
conception  of  mankind.  Locke  made  the  theory  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion  of  1688  of  the  limitation  of  kings’  powers.  In  England 
people  talk  politics ;  they  have  opinions  and  they  publish  them. 
Two  parties,  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  quarrel  for  the  reins 
of  power,  but  in  France  the  question  of  coexisting  and  competing 
parties  was  not  even  broached.  The  old  idea  of  “one  faith, 
one  king,’’  still  held  sw^ay,  and  w'hoever  resisted  w'as  considered 
to  be  an  enemy. 

Voltaire  thus  describes  the  character  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  ^  :  “The  English  nation  is  the  only  one  on  earth  which 
has  managed  to  limit  the  powers  of  kings  by  resisting  them. 
The  civil  wars  of  France  were  more  cruel,  longer,  and  more 
fruitful  in  crimes  than  those  of  England ;  but  of  all  civil 
wars  not  one  had  freedom  for  its  object.’’  And  he  uttered 
this  significant  sentence  :  “  The  English  people  is  not  only 
jealous  of  its  liberty,  it  is  also  jealous  of  the  liberty  of  others.’’ 
For  this  reason  “the  English,’’  says  he,  “  were  relentless  against 
Louis  XIV.’’ 

Voltaire  analysed  the  English  system  of  government ;  he 
showed  how  the  noblemen  were  subject  to  taxes,  how  there  was 
no  high,  middle,  and  low^er  justice.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the 
jury,  the  right  every  citizen  has  to  have  a  counsel  to  defend  him. 
“  It  is  a  very  great  and  very  happy  prerogative,  superior  to  so 
many  nations,  to  be  sure  when  you  go  to  bed  that  you  will 
awake  next  day  with  the  same  fortune  as  you  enjoyed  the  previous 
day ;  that  you  will  not  be  dragged  from  your  wife’s  arms, 
separated  from  your  children  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  be 
taken  to  some  dungeon  or  some  desert.” 

Seven  months  after  Voltaire’s  departure,  at  the  end  of  October, 
1729,  Montesquieu  came  to  England  in  Lord  Chesterfield’s  yacht, 
(1)  Voltaire,  Lettres  philosophiques.  Lettre  VITT. 
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and  remained  there  for  about  two  years.  When  he  left  he  wrote 
the  Grandeur  et  decadence  des  Romains  and  the  Esprit  des  Jois. 

In  the  celebrated  chapter  on  “  The  Constitution  of  England  ”  he 
completed  the  theory  of  the  separation  of  Powers,  already  formu¬ 
lated  by  Locke,  Bolingbroke,  and  Hume.  Under  the  double 
influence  of  Hobbes  and  Locke,  Rousseau  wrote  his  Contrat 
social,  and  from  Locke  he  borrowed  the  two  conceptions  of  a 
contract  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  All  the  men  who 
prepared  the  French  Revolution  were  inspired  by  English  thought 
and  English  history.  Mirabeau  and  Brissot  stayed  in  England 
for  some  time.  J.  L.  de  Tjolme’s  classical  book  on  The  Con- 
stitutioyi  of  England,  first  published  for  the  French  in  1771. 
taught  the  Continental  nations  that  “  individual  liberty  consists  : 
1st,  in  the  right  of  property  ;  2nd, in  the  right  of  personal  security  ; 
3rd,  in  the  right  of  free  circulation.”  Those  are  the  principles 
which  will  form  the  indestructible  basis  of  the  Declaration  des 
Droits  de  VHomme  in  1789,  and  when  Burke  conies  forward 
with  another  declaration  he  is  merely  claiming  the  same  rights 
slightly  altered  in  form.^ 

From  England  the  French  gathered  the  idea  of  freedom  in 
researches,  through  Bacon  and  Newton’s  examples;  freedom  in 
literature  and  drama  through  the  essayists,  humorists,  and 
Shakespeare ;  freedom  in  political  institutions  from  the  examples 
of  English  institutions  and  through  the  publications  explaining 
their  origins  and  methods. 

V. 

SENTIMENTAL  EPOPEE  AND  ROMANTICISM. 

In  1751  the  Abbe  Prevost  translated  Richardson’s  Clarissa 
Harloice,  which  had  been  published  in  1748.  The  novel  awoke 
an  enthusiasm  of  which  Diderot  has  given  some  description  in 
his  Eloge  de  Richardson.  “  Thou  shalt  occupy,”  says  he,  ”  the 
same  shelf  as  Moses,  Homer,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles.” 
Richardson  thus  became  a  modern  Homer. 

His  novel  Clarissa  Harlow e  covers  a  space  of  eight  months  and 
fills  eight  volumes.  It  is  a  series  of  letters,  going  into  all  sorts 
of  details,  light  impressions,  relations  of  ceremonies,  and  pictures 
so  trivial  that  the  Abbe  Provost,  author  of  Manon  Lescaut,  dared 
not  offer  them  to  the  French  readers.  It  is  a  social  microscope. 
On  that  solid  background  is  embroidered  a  tissue  of  unrealities. 
Richardson’s  style  is  emphatic  and  full  of  metaphors  such  as 
“the  foaming  waves  of  envy.”  Grandison  says;  “Sweet 
humanity !  charming  sensibility !  check  not  the  kindly  gush ! 

(1)  Iteflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  1790,  edit.  H.  Froude,  p.  64. 
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Dew-drops  of  heaven  (wiping  away  my  tears,  and  kissing  the 
handkerchief) ,  dew-drops  of  heaven  from  a  mind  like  that 
heaven,  mild  and  gracious!  ” 

Had  Eousseau  not  read  Richardson  he  would  never  have 
imagined  La  nouvelle  Heloise,  which  appeared  in  1756.  It  is 
a  similar  method.  Julie  also  undertakes  small  household  duties; 
in  the  French  book  also  we  have  sermons,  dissertations  more 
eloquent  and  oratorical  certainly,  but  there  also  we  find  an 
affectation  of  sensibility  which  stains  with  ridicule  the  entire 
literature  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lawrence 
Sterne,  who  remained  in  Paris  during  the  Seven  Years’  War,  still 
further  developed  the  meaningless  trepidations  of  sensibility  and 
plastered  affectation.  Young’s  Nights  w'ere  also  much  read,  and, 
for  a  few  years,  Ossian  was  believed  in,  admirably  presented, 
indeed,  by  Macpherson  in  such  manner  as  to  respond  to  the 
mood  of  those  days. 

Diderot  made  the  theory  of  middle-class  tragedy.  He  wrote 
the  Pere  de  Faniille  and  strove  to  imitate  Richardson  in  La 
Religieuse  and  Sterne  in  Jacques  le  fataliste. 

After  the  French  Revolution  the  reaction  continued  against 
the  reasoning  and  demonstrating  literature  over  which  England 
had  exercised  such  great  influence  during  the  first  part  of  the 
century  which  had  just  closed.  But  the  man  who  was  at  the 
head  of  that  movement  had  lived  in  England  from  May  21st, 
1793,  to  May  8th,  1800,  earning  his  living  by  translating  from 
English  into  French.  This  was  Chateaubriand,  who  returned 
to  France  steeped  in  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Ossian.  “  A  long  continued  habit  of  speaking,  writing,  and 
even  thinking  in  English,”  says  he,  “  had  marked  its  influence 
on  the  tone  and  expression  of  my  thought.  I  w’as  English  in 
manners,  tastes,  and  even,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  in  my 
thoughts.”  Dominated,  however,  by  his  conception  of  the  part 
to  be  played  by  the  Church,  he  sought  to  accommodate  the 
writings  of  Shakespeare,  Pope,  and  Dry  den  with  Catholicism. 
He  imitated  Milton  in  Les  Martyrs.  He  blamed  Byron  for 
having  sought  inspiration  from  Rene,  but  the  whole  romantic 
school  is  inspired  by  Byron.  Lamartine  ‘‘  dressed  him  up  in 
French  style,”  according  to  Stendhal  when  writing  Le  dernier 
Chant  de  Childe  Harold. 

Literature  now  becomes  subjective.  Lamartine,  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo,  each  present  their  ‘‘  ego  ” 
to  the  readers.  That  ‘‘  ego”  tries  to  be  original,  but  all  those 
‘‘  egos  ”  are  suffering  from  the  same  disease  of  pessimism.  Even 
tlic  joyful  Alexandre  Dumas,  senior,  tried  to  affect  a  sentimentally 
sad  attitude,  copied  from  Lara,  Le  Corsaire,  Manfred. 
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During  that  period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  remark  the 
same  activity  as  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  import  English  literature  to  France.  Amedee  Pichot 
founded  the  Biblioth^que  Britannique  towards  1820. 

From  1814  to  1832  Walter  Scott  taught  familiar  and  living 
history  to  all  our  historians,  Augustin  Thiery,  de  Barante, 
Michelet,  Quinet.  Augustin  Thiery  wrote  :  “  My  admiration  for 
the  great  writer  increased  as  I  contrasted  in  my  studies  his 
prodigious  intelligence  of  the  past  with  the  petty  and  dull 
learning  of  modern  historians,  even  the  most  celebrated.  It  was 
with  transports  of  enthusiasm  that  I  welcomed  the  appearance 
of  this  master- piece ,  Ivanhoe." 

At  the  Salon  of  1831  Henri  Heine  counted  no  less  than  thirty 
pictures  representing  episodes  of  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott. 
Alfred  de  Vigny  borrowed  Cinq  Mars  from  him,  Merimee  bor¬ 
rowed  the  Chroniquc  de  Charles  IX.,  Victor  Hugo  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,  Balzac  les  Chouans,  and,  as  for  Alexandre  Dumas,  he 
drew  all  his  theatrical  pieces  and  novels  therefrom. 

In  1769  Ducis  had  tried  to  make  a  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  correct¬ 
ing  “  the  barbarous  irregularities  ”  ;  in  1784  he  attempted  a 
similar  treatment  of  Macbeth,  “  taking  away  the  impression  of 
horror.”  In  1792  he  put  Othello  on  the  boards,  but  he  turned 
the  Moorish  man  into  a  yellow  man,  replaced  the  pillow  by  a 
dagger,  and  took  care  to  announce  that  the  traitor  would  be 
punished.  He  wanted,  in  fact,  to  make  Shakespeare  virtuous 
and  sensitive. 

Nepomucene  Lemercier  ventured  to  violate  unity  of  place  in 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  when  the  spectators  saw  the  play 
carried  from  Spain  to  the  New  World,  they  protested  against 
the  journey. 

Shakespeare’s  great  influence  dates  from  1827,  when  Kemble 
and  Miss  Smithson  came  to  Paris  to  play,  in  English,  Hanilef, 
Borneo,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Othello.  Alexandre  Dumas 
saw  dramatic  and  stirring  situations  in  the  plays ;  Musset  sought 
inspiration  therein  for  his  fantastic  comedies ;  Victor  Hugo 
admired  the  metaphors,  the  mixture  of  tragic  and  grotesque,  and 
he  wrote  the  Preface  de  Cromwell.  Nevertheless,  in  this  play  he 
observed  unity  of  time  and  almost  of  place. 

Shakespeare  had  taken  legendary  personages  or  had  borrowed 
them  from  chronicles.  He  did  not  form  them  purposely  for  the 
construction  of  the  play.  The  play  itself  results  from  the 
characters  of  the  men  and  the  events  on  which  their  characters 
work,  as  also  from  the  reaction  of  those  events  on  the  men.  Hence 
those  very  human  accents,  full  of  reality,  which  his  personages 
give  vent  to.  While  believing  that  he  was  seeking  inspiration 
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from  Shakespeare,  Victor  Hugo  was  in  reality  proceeding  dif¬ 
ferently.  In  Ruy  Bias  he  said  that  he  wished  to  depict  “  the 
Spanish  monarchy  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  ”  ;  in 
Lucrece  Borgia  that  he  wished  to  depict  “  mother’s  love  ”  in¬ 
carnate  in  a  “  moral  monster  ”  ;  in  Marie  Tudor  “  a  queen  who 
should  be  a  woman,  great  as  a  queen,  true  as  a  woman,”  (fee. 

In  spite  of  his  pretensions  he  does  not  make  the  grotesque  start 
from  the  sublime,  or  the  sublime  from  the  grotesque.  He  merely 
juxtaposes  them.  He  distributes  his  scenes,  here  a  sublime  one, 
there  a  grotesque  one. 

All  the  French  romantics  retain  the  tragic  method  of  the 
seventeenth  century  :  Ilacine  and  Victor  Hugo  bring  on  the  scene 
automatons,  manufactured  by  them  to  repeat  verses  and  deliver 
speeches. 

The  influence  of  the  English  novel,  wdth  its  intense  degree  of 
perception  and  of  setting  forth  the  scenes  of  daily  life,  was  very 
great.  Thackeray,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Dickens  have  had, 
among  our  French  novelists,  imitators  who  went  even  so  far  as 
to  falsify.  Alphonse  Daudet  only  knew  Dickens  in  translations. 
Nevertheless,  in  le  Petit  Chose,  in  Jack  we  find  methods  which 
are  borrowed  from  the  English  novelist,  and  also  the  description 
of  the  fog  in  the  first  chapter  of  Nahah  and  the  receipt-boy’s 
ballad  in  Fromont  Jeune  ct  Risler  aine.  George  Eliot  with  the 
Mill  on  the  Floss  and  Silas  Marner  taught  us  how  to  paint 
peasants  and  the  real  members  of  the  lower  middle  class. 

VI. 

PHILOSOPHIC  AND  SOCIAL  INFLUENCE. 

French  philosophy  had  stopped  at  Condillac  when,  in  1811, 
M.  Royer  Collard  was  appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy.  Taine^ 
relates  that  he  was  much  embarrassed  when  he  discovered  at  one 
of  the  second-hand  bookstalls  on  the  quays  the  translation  of  an 
unknown  book  called  Researches  on  Human  Understanding, 
according  to  Common-sense  Principles,  by  Doctor  Thomas  Reid. 
He  paid  thirty  sous  for  it,  and,  says  Taine,  ”  he  had  then  just 
bought  and  founded  the  new  French  philosophy.”  Cousin  and 
Jouffroy  carried  it  on  with  Dugald  Stewart. 

John  Stuart  Mill’s  Logic  (1843),  sufficiently  deductive  not  to 
alter  too  considerably  our  French  habits,  replaced  the  logic  of 
Port  Royal.  Although  differing  on  many  points  from  Auguste 
Comte,  the  founder  of  positivism,  he  allowed  him  a  pension  which 
enabled  him  to  live  and  continue  his  labours. 

The  formula  ”  The  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number  ” 
(1)  Les  philosophes  classiques,  p.  22. 
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is  due  to  the  French  philosopher  Helvetius,  It  was  carried  tc 
England  by  Priestley.  Bentham  related  the  impression  it  caused 
him  when  he  discovered  it.^  He  follows  the  English  tradition, 
which  consists  in  seeking  the  useful  rather  than  losing  one’s  self 
in  speculative  conceptions.  Thanks  to  his  collaborator,  the 
Genevese  Etienne  Dumont,  he  published  his  works  in  French  at 
the  same  time  as  in  English.  He  sent  to  the  National  Assembly 
of  1789  projects  concerning  the  taxes,  tribunals,  prisons,  colonies, 
&c.  Although  he  wished  to  subject  the  actions  of  public  powers 
to  his  formula,  he  was  individualist,  for  he  put  on  the  first  plane 
of  a  legislator’s  duties  that  of  ensuring  safety  of  property.  All 
the  measures  proposed  by  Bentham  had  a  deep  influence  on  the 
French  publicists.^  John  Stuart  Mill  differed  from  Bentham  on 
certain  subjects,  but  his  book  On  Liberty  (1859)  and  his  other 
book.  Considerations  on  Representative  Government  (1861),  had, 
at  the  end  of  the  Empire,  the  greatest  possible  effect  on  French 
youth.  However,  forty  years, after,  we  do  not  yet  admit,  in 
practice,  his  assertion  that  an  organised  opposition  in  presence 
of  power  is  the  indispensable  element  of  progress. 

Adam  Smith’s  book.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,  appeared  in  1776.  J.  B.  Say  spread  it 
in  1804,  by  means  of  his  Traite  d’ Economie  politique,  adding 
certain  views,  and  he  developed  its  teaching  in  his  class  on 
political  economy  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 
Charles  Comte  and  Charles  Dunoyer  also  sought  inspiration  from 
the  English  economist.  The  habits  of  mind  of  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  being  V(?hat  they  are,  it  is  a  Frenchman  who  should 
have  applied  the  deductive  method  to  Economical  Science,  as 
was  done  by  Eicardo..  And  yet  it  was  never  accepted  by  the 
French  even  in  the  small  dose  prescribed  by  John  Stuart  Mill 
in  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  When  Bastiat  translated 
Cobden  et  la  Ligue  he  brought  the  economical  studies  under  the 
influence  of  the  Manchester  School,  and  it  is  objective.  The 
French  economists  have  studied  the  English  economists,  and 
know  English  facts,  whereas  the  socialists  of  the  chair  and  the 
democratic  socialists  refer  to  the  Germans. 

The  History  of  England  has  continued  to  be  studied  as  a 
political  manual  useful  for  Frenchmen.  Guizot  sought  in  his 
Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d’Angleterre  “the  causes  which  gave 
to  the  English  monarchy  the  firm  success  which  France  and 
Europe  still  pursue.’’  He  was  unable  to  attain  it. 

Gibbon  had  written  the  history  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  under  Voltaire’s  influence,  but  in  his  turn  he 

(1)  Dedntologie. 

(2)  Voir  Charles  Comte,  Traite,  de  Legislation,  2nd  edition,  1835. 
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put  forth  a  book  which  served  as  model  for  all  the  historians  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Hume,  Kobertson,  Hallam,  Macaulay, 
Buckle,  Freeman,  the  works  of  Mr.  Flint  on  the  philosophy  of 
history,  and  the  works  of  Mr.  James  Bryce  have  been  studied 
by  all  men  who  believe  that  history  is  a  composition  and  not  a 
mere  unconnected  string  of  facts. 

Carlyle,  with  his  vehement  style,  his  discoveries,  his  bias,  and 
his  obscurity,  had  his  imitators  in  France.  Michelet  belongs  to 
the  same  family,  Taine  felt  his  imprint,  and  all  the  Caesarians 
invoke  his  authority. 

The  English  have  produced  detailed  monographs  of  their 
famous  men,  corresponding  to  the  manner  in  which  Sainte-Beuve 
practised  criticism;  he  studies  the  childhood,  family,  education, 
occupations,  means  of  existence,  dietary,  manias,  fads,  faults 
and  qualities  of  each  man  he  writes  about.  He  everywhere  shows 
mistrust  for  the  methodic  system. 

From  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view  the  English  did  not 
exert  a  lesser  influence  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  in  the 
eighteenth.  They  transformed  our  methods  in  natural  science. 

In  France  we  were  still  at  the  theatrical  conception  of  the 
Revolutions  of  the  Globe,  brought  forth  by  Cuvier,  when  Charles 
Lyell  came  to  substitute  (1830-33)  the  true  and  definite  theory 
of  “actual  causes.”  The  Frenchmen  Lamarck  and  Geoffrey 
Saint  Hilaire  had  foreseen  evolution ;  but  when  in  1858  Darwin 
showed  the  part  played  by  selection  and  struggle  for  life  ho 
brought  about  a  complete  transformation  in  biology. 

Herbert  Spencer  tried  to  explain  the  Universe  systematically, 
and  to  show’  the  conditions  of  evolution.  By  a  series  of  deduc¬ 
tions,  always  resting  on  inductions,  he  followed  up  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  activity  under  all  its  phases,  moral,  artistic,  and 
political.  The  greater  number  of  his  works  were  translated  into 
French,  and  in  spite  of  the  philosophy,  cloudy,  oratorical,  and 
subtle,  which  the  University  continued  to  teach,  they  certainly 
made  their  mark  on  French  thought. 

It  is  very  fortunate  ;  for  Herbert  Spencer  recalled  to  the  French 
thinkers,  sons  of  Plato,  that  words  must  not  be  taken  for  things. 
The  constant  appeal  to  facts  is  the  first  condition  of  all  scientific 
research,  and  it  implies  a  second  :  loyalty.  English  men  of 
science  do  not  try  to  astonish  by  sophism,  they  have  truth  for 
their  object,  and  after  giving  to  the  world  the  experimental 
method,  they  oblige  everyone  to  practise  it  scrupulously. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  recognise  in  France  the  authors,  professors, 
political  writers,  and  scholars  who  have  felt  English  influence. 
Their  w’orks  are  characterised  by  a  sincerity  and  probity  which 
do  not  .appear  in  the  others. 
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VII. 

CONCLUSIONS, 

As  conclusions,  I  would  say  that  the  intellectual  influence  of 
England  on  France  has  been  exercised  in  the  following  forms 

1.  The  chief  one  is  liberty  ;  England  has  freed  French  thought, 
French  science  from  the  ‘  ‘  authority  ’  ’  argument ;  Shakespeare 
freed  our  theatre  from  the  Aristotelian  rules ;  Locke  and  English 
institutions  taught  the  rest  of  the  world  the  true  conditions  of 
political  liberty. 

2.  The  second  form,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  first,  is 
the  scientific  form.  It  is  Bacon  against  Plato,  Newton  against 
Descartes,  Lyell  against  Cuvier,  The  movement  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer.  It  was  strengthened 
also  by  Adam  Smith.  It  is  the  inductive  method  opposed  to 
intuitive  conception.  It  is  reality  opposed  to  the  assertions  and 
subtleties  which  we  inherited  from  the  Greek  sophists, 

3.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  its  character  is  similar. 
Swift  and  Daniel  Defoe  gave  to  their  inventions  the  reality  of 
legal  reixtrts.  Walter  Scott  made  history  familiar  by  making 
his  heroes  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.  Bichardson,  Fielding, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  George  Eliot  taught  us  to  see  and 
relate  little  facts  of  everyday  life. 

4.  From  a  political  point  of  view,  England  has  rendered  a 
distinct  service  to  the  world,  which  it  is  only  just  beginning  to 
realise  in  all  its  bearing. 

In  ancient  republics,  and  more  especially  in  absolute  govern¬ 
ments,  parties  were  considered  as  factions;  the  party  which  had 
seized  the  reins  of  power  was  bound  to  crush  and  destroy  the 
others.  England  has  shown  a  system  established  on  co-existence 
and  free  competition  of  the  different  parties ;  a  system  which 
has  sheltered  that  nation  from  revolutions  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  however  badly  may  be  adapted  the  Parliamentary 
government  to  the  various  countries  who  have  borrowed  it,  it 
has  put  an  end,  in  most  of  them,  to  conspiracies,  pronuncia- 
mientos,  and  revolutions. 

In  short,  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  English  over  the 
French  taught  the  latter  to  subordinate  his  subjective  conceptions 
to  objective  method,  and  to  learn  the  character  and  utility  of  the 
competition  in  politics,  in  economics,  and  in  biology. 

Yves  Guyot. 
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While  diplomacy  tries  to  create  an  unprecedented  system  of 
defensive  guarantees,  the  Continental  situation,  in  the  judgment 
of  every  competent  observer  of  it,  becomes  more  and  not  less 
precarious.  The  praises  of  peace  are  no  longer  formal,  because 
war  is  no  longer  unthinkable.  In  all  the  Chanceries  there  is  a 
uew  sense  of  quiet  but  profound  apprehension,  and  it  is  felt,  it 
is  indeed  known,  that  the  tension  of  international  relationships 
can  hardly  be  increased  without  coming  to  flashi)oint.  For  the 
Powers  most  interested  in  preventing  a  general  overturn,  and 
least  in  a  position  to  attack,  the  question  is  whether  any  further 
attempt  can  be  made  to  guard  against  the  worst  consequences 
of  possible  hostilities  without  provoking  an  actual  breach  of 
pt'ace ;  or  whether  immediate  peace  might  be  purchased 
by  such  a  surrender  to  the  most  formidable  and  least  satisfied 
of  European  Powers  as  would  promote  the  success  of  subsequent 
aggression.  This  is  no  artificial  hypothesis.  It  is  the  strict 
alternative  of  the  European  situation,  and  though  there  is  no 
real  doubt  as  to  the  decision  which  must  be  taken  by  firm  and 
moderate  statesmanship,  there  has  not  often  been  a  diplomatic 
problem  requiring  more  steady  and  dexterous  treatment.  We 
and  the  nations  who  would  be  our  partners  in  certain  emergencies 
are  handling  high  explosives.  The  task  is  like  that  of  removing 
a  bomb  from  where  it  has  been  placed  at  the  risk  that  the  bomb 
may  burst  in  your  hands. 

Apply  this  metaphor  to  the  international  situation.  Nothing 
could  be  more  mischievous  than  the  idea  spread  by  Prince 
Billow’s  semi-official  Press  and  countenanced  in  alarmist  speeches 
— like  the  utterance  at  Doeberitz,  w^hich  has  been  rather  admitted 
tlian  denied — by  the  Kaiser  himself.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
object  of  the  new  Triple  Entente  between  London,  Paris,  and 
St.  Petersburg  is  the  isolation  of  Germany.  That  end  has  not 
been  aimed  at.  That  effect  has  not  been  produced.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  show  how  imaginary  is  the  grievance  already  exploited 
in  advance  by  those  who  maintain  that  Germany  would  be 
justified  in  declaring  a  world-vrar  with  the  object  of  breaking 
the  chains  in  which  her  enemies  are  endeavouring  to  bind  her. 
The  partners  in  the  Triple  Entente  are  pursuing  quite  other 
purposes.  The  aim  of  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  to  avert 
perils  w'hich  would  be  mortal  and  to  defend  interests  which  will 
be  vital  to  their  whole  national  future.  There  never  was  a 
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diplomatic  system  more  strictly  defensive  in  temper  and  inten¬ 
tion  than  the  reconstruction  of  international  relationships  in 
Europe  which  has  been  carried  out  under  King  Edward’s 
auspices  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  true  that  no  Power  desires 
to  exist  on  sufferance  or  can  be  content  with  peace  without 
security.  It  is  true  that  no  country  desires  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  most  apparently  benevolent  of  its  neighbours.  It  is  true 
that  no  nation  wishes  to  leave  itself  liable  to  be  destroyed,  whether 
by  Germany  or  any  other  Power.  A  sound  foreign  policy  must 
seek,  not  the  mere  repetition  of  pacific  assurances  and  demon¬ 
strations,  but  the  maximum  of  real  political  security.  This  being 
said,  it  remains  a  fact,  and  not  merely  a  formula  of  insular 
hypocrisy,  that  British  foreign  policy,  while  steadily  and  in¬ 
flexibly  pursuing  in  concert  with  our  partners  other  objects 
essential  in  themselves  and  perhaps  unwelcome  and  even  incon¬ 
venient  to  Berlin,  does  not  desire  the  isolation  of  Germany,  but 
desires,  on  the  contrary,  that  Germany  should  not  be  isolated. 
Any  chauvinistic  contention  to  the  contrary,  whether  in  this 
country  or  France,  could  only  serve  the  enemies  of  both.  But 
though  the  Wilhelmstrasse  understands  perfectly  the  real  method 
and  aims  of  the  diplomatic  reconstruction  advanced  another  stage 
by  King  Edward’s  visit  to  the  Tsar,  it  suits  that  institution  very 
well  to  pretend,  through  the  most  eminent  of  the  organs  well 
known  to  stand  under  its  influence,  that  Germany’s  future  is 
compromised  by  an  international  conspiracy,  and  that  if  war 
should  come  the  Prussian  sword  will  be  justly  unsheathed  to 
sever  the  toils. 

Arguments  of  this  sort  convey  a  sort  of  hypnotic  suggestion 
upon  the  masses  of  an  alarmed  country  and  tend  to  bring  about 
their  own  application.  The  objects  of  the  diplomatic  reconstruc¬ 
tion  carried  out  during  the  last  half -decade — of  the  “  Edwardian  ” 
w'e  may  conveniently  say,  as  opposed  to  the  Bismarckian  system 
— are  strictly  pacific.  The  unwavering  intention  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  guarantees  against  any  attack  upon  the  European 
status  quo.  It  is  certain  that  the  meeting  of  the  two  Sovereigns 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  never  could  have  taken  place  had  any 
aggressive  move  against  German  interests  been  contemplated  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey.  Nevertheless  the  perilous  paradox  of  the 
situation — and  we  have  reached  a  point  where  it  has  become 
futile  and  mischievous  to  palter  wdth  this  truth — is  that  the  more 
the  new  guarantees  for  peace  are  increased  and  strengthened,  the 
more  threatening  becomes  the  possibility  of  war.  A  cartoonist 
of  genius  might  startle  Europe  and  explain  the  situation  wdth  a 
force  which  words  can  never  rival,  by  showing  the  German 
Emperor  plunged  in  sombre  reverie  and  testing  the  edge  of  the 
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sword  with  his  thumb.  The  growing  force  of  the  doubt  whether 
the  next  few  years  can  be  passed  in  peace  is  the  characteristic 
and  ominous  feature  of  European  politics  in  the  aspect  they  have 
recently  and  almost  insensibly  assumed. 

To  account  for  this  situation  needs  no  detailed  retrospect. 
The  historical  preliminaries  have  more  than  once  been  traced 
in  these  pages.  They  have  not  been  specially  discussed  from 
the  Kussian  point  of  view.  The  British  attitude  is  well  known. 
The  politics  of  France  are  fairly  understood.  The  recent  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Russian  policy  has  been  ess  easy  to  follow,  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  fundamental  interests  in  foreign  policy 
have  been  by  no  means  so  easy  to  define  in  St.  Petersburg  as 
in  London  or  in  Paris.  When  the  Reval  meeting  took  place  it 
was  thirty  years  almost  to  a  day  since  the  opening  of  the  Berlin 
Congress.  Coincidence  in  this  case  is  not  only  curious  but  pro¬ 
foundly  significant.  One  phase  of  the  Eastern  Question  was 
opened  by  the  epoch-making  debates  in  the  Radziwill  palace 
under  Prince  Bismarck’s  presidency,  and  in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
presence.  Since  then,  like  a  ponderous  pendulum,  Russian 
policy  has  swung  heavily  two  ways,  and  has  required  a  half¬ 
generation  for  each  movement.  But  when  we  look  back  over 
three  decades  from  the  point  of  vantage  at  which  the  Reval 
meeting  has  placed  us,  we  perceive  that  in  the  long  run  the 
course  of  world-politics  has  been  more  profoundly  and  con¬ 
tinuously  influenced  by  affairs  in  the  Near  East  than  most  people 
at  a  period  not  far  behind  us  were  inclined  to  suspect. 

In  1878  Bismarck,  in  the  conviction  of  the  Slav  races,  had 
played  the  part  of  the  not  too  honest  broker.  For  a  moment  the 
solid  basis  of  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  diplomacy  seemed  about  to 
break  up.  Germany  became  the  object  of  the  furious  resentment 
of  all  patriotic  Russians  and  apostles  of  pan-Slavism.  The  road 
to  Constantinople,  it  was  said,  lay  henceforth  through  Berlin. 
This  is  well  known.  Our  present  business  is  to  show  once  more, 
though  briefly,  how  the  Berlin  Congress  and  its  consequences 
have  influenced  all  subsequent  combinations.  The  classic  era  of 
Bismarckian  wars  had  closed.  There  had  begun  the  classic  era 
of  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  preventive  diplomacy.  His  aims  were 
complex  in  method,  but  perfectly  simple  in  motive.  Upon  the 
one  hand,  he  wished  to  create  the  maximum  security  against  the 
possible  consequences,  whether  diplomatic  or  warlike,  of  an 
alliance  between  Russia  and  France — between  the  victims  of  the 
military  dehdcle  of  1870  and  the  political  dehdcle  of  1878.  But 
then,  having  guarded  against  a  danger  which,  though  it 
might  prove  unavoidable,  must  involve  desperate  risks,  the 
master  of  statecraft  laboured  to  avert  the  danger  altogether.  He 
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probably  did  not  believe  in,  and  did  not  desire,  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  peace,  but  with  all  the  marvellous  sagacity  of 
his  brain  he  wished  Germany  to  accumulate  force  and  to  wait 
for  a  favourable  opportunity.  He  played  greatly  for  time. 
Immediately  after  the  Berlin  Congress  there  was  created  by 
successive  steps  the  Triple  Alliance.  Its  object  was  to  bridle 
Eussia  and  France  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  provide  a  for¬ 
midable  resistance  if,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  restrain  them,  they 
should  make  an  attack  in  concert.  But  Bismarck’s  main  object 
being  to  avert  altogether  a  breach  with  Eussia  which  might  in 
any  case  be  fatal,  he  simultaneously  maintained  the  secret  under¬ 
standing  with  that  Power  upon  terms  which  preserved  an 
unstable  equilibrium  in  the  Balkans  between  the  policy  of  Vienna 
and  the  policy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

This  extraordinary  fashion  of  acting  as  judicious  bottle-holder 
to  both  sides,  with  a  slight  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  bigger 
man,  was  inspired,  to  begin  with,  by  nothing  less  than  the 
gigantic  simplicity  of  sheer  genius.  To  keep  up  the  process 
without  giving  final  offence  either  at  St.  Petersburg  or  Vienna 
was  a  task  requiring  inconceivable  address,  and  would  have 
worn  out  any  other  human  brain.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  Bismarckianism  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  recipe. 
The  Iron  Chancellor’s  greatness  lay  not  at  all  in  the  merit  of 
his  abstract  ideas,  but  in  the  unapproachable  skill  with  which 
he  applied  those  ideas  and  manipulated  practical  policy.  In  any 
case  his  success  in  the  closing  phase  of  his  active  career  was  as 
w'onderful  as  it  had  been  in  the  earlier.  This  country,  indeed, 
refused  to  join  the  Triple  Alliance ;  but  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Central  Asia  and  in  Egypt  was  such  that  England  necessarily 
appeared  the  most  incessant  and  ubiquitous  opponent  both  of 
Eussia  and  of  I’rance.  While  this  position  lasted,  Germany  was 
absolutely  immune,  since  no  two  Powers  could  combine  against 
her,  and  none  was  strong  enough  to  grapple  with  her  alone. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  every  Power  was  at  an  absolute  disadvan¬ 
tage,  and  Germany  could  bring  an  increasing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  each  of  them,  because  in  emergency  she  could  threaten 
every  one  of  her  neighbours  with  a  coalition.  Her  allies,  Austria 
and  Italy,  were  dependent  upon  her  for  their  safety.  Eussia, 
though  chafing  fiercely  from  time  to  time,  could  not  rebel 
decisively  against  the  Bismarckian  system,  lest  in  grappling  with 
Austria  and  Germany  in  front,  she  might  have  England  upon 
her  back.  France  could  not  quarrel  with  England  without 
surrendering  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany,  and  could  not  attack 
Germany  without  surrendering  Egypt  to  England.  The  world 
has  changed,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  revive  in  our  minds 
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a  vivid  picture  of  international  conditions  in  the  ’eighties. 
The  more  strongly  we  realise  the  condition  of  the  old  world 
almost  up  to  the  moment  of  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  fall,  the  more 
we  are  compelleii  to  admire  the  superhuman  powers  which  kept 
in  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  hands  the  key  to  all  possible  combina¬ 
tions,  and  prevented  other  countries,  whether  allied  with  the 
Fatherland  or  not,  from  forming  any  combination — which  made 
Germany  a  block  of  granite  in  a  mass  of  rubble,  by  comparison 
with  the  mob-lot  of  her  neighbours.  Continental  and  insular. 

Even  if  the  German  Emperor  had  ever  grasped,  which  is  at 
least  doubtful,  the  first  principles  upon  which  the  Bismarckian 
system  depended,  he  entirely  lacked  the  unrivalled  experience, 
the  international  authority,  the  gifts  of  intellect  and  tempera¬ 
ment,  which  were  required  to  work  that  system  successfully. 
From  the  moment  of  his  accession  the  counter-movement  so 
long  postponed  by  the  Iron  Chancellor  commenced  to  work. 
Russia  and  France  drew  together,  and  in  that  process  the 
foundations  of  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  diplomacy  disappeared.  If 
the  Titan  blasphemed  it  w'as  because  he  alone  fully  understood 
what  had  happened.  He  felt  himself  to  be  the  King  Lear  of 
politics,  driven  out  of  the  fair  heritage  he  had  created,  and  seeing 
it  exposed  to  destruction  before  his  eyes.  For  a  while,  however, 
the  cast-out  prophet  was  mocked,  and  the  world  was  deceived. 
The  era  of  welt-politik  was  opened,  and  in  the  blaze  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a  new  revelation  the  Iron  Chancellor  was 
discounted,  and  Europe  was  forgotten. 

To  superficial  persons,  and  they  formed  the  vast  majority  of 
mankind,  Bismarck’s  pessimistic  complaints  seemed  utterly 
unintelligible.  The  Kaiser  had  pointed  to  the  Yellow  Peril. 
Russia  was  fatally  encouraged  to  regard  herself  as  the  destined 
champion  of  white  civilisation.  The  three  Powers  whose  terri¬ 
tories  stretched  without  a  break  from  the  English  Channel  to 
the  Yellow  Sea  were  leagued  against  Japan.  Port  Arthur  was 
kept  in  countenance  by  Kiao  Chau.  France  seemed  to  have 
become  the  ally  of  Russia  only  that  she  might  be  the  more 
unavoidably  constrained  to  walk  behind  the  Kaiser’s  chariot- 
wheels.  The  German  Emperor  was  the  protector  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  projector  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  and  the  patron  of 
the  Mohammedan  world.  He  was  the  organiser  of  a  fleet 
destined  to  revolutionise  the  conditions  of  sea-power.  Up  to  a 
certain  moment  rather  more  than  seven  years  ago,  it  seemed  to 
the  great  majority  of  politicians  throughout  the  world  that  the 
German  Emperor  had  created  more  magnificent  guarantees  of 
German  domination  than  Bismarck  had  ever  imagined  in  his 
dreams.  The  Triple  Alliance  had  been  preserved.  The  favour 
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of  the  Turk,  which  was  and  remains  a  support  of  no  mean 
account,  had  been  won.  Kussia  was  involved  in  the  Far 
East.  England  was  tied  up  in  South  Africa.  France  in  these 
circumstances  seemed  impotent  to  pursue  any  independent  policy 
or  to  strengthen  her  diplomatic  position.  Her  nominal  ally  was 
practically  neutralised  for  all  European  purposes.  The  stars  in 
their  courses  seemed  to  fight  for  the  German  Emperor  and  his 
policy.  But  often  are  the  worst  gifts  of  fortune  those  that  seem 
her  best. 

Of  the  maxim  about  the  art  of  concealing  art  the  Kaiser  had 
never  learned  the  meaning.  Bismarck  was  a  consummate  master 
of  secrecy.  The  German  Emperor  loved  to  exhibit  his  moves. 
He  hymned  his  successes  beforehand,  and  he  trumpeted  them 
afterwards.  He  did  not  distinctly  and  thoroughly  subordinate 
any  one  purpose  to  another.  He  desired  to  advance  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  all  at  once.  Europe,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  almost 
forgotten — Asia  being  regarded  as  beginning  well  upon  this  side 
of  Constantinople.  Bismarck,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  welt- 
politik,  for  his  Colonial  enterprises  were  manoeuvres  not  inspired 
by  any  genuinely  Colonial  purpose.  The  Kaiser’s  imagination, 
upon  the  contrary,  was  wholly  possessed  by  extra-European 
visions.  That  profound  difference  of  temper  is  more  responsible 
than  any  other  single  factor  whatever  for  the  profound  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  comparison  at  the  present  day  between  the 
diplomatic  position  of  Germany  under  Bismarck  and  the  situation 
in  which  she  is  now  placed  when  the  great  web  of  the  Iron  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  statecraft  has  been  almost  totally  undone.  And  it  has 
been  undone  not  so  much  by  the  efforts  of  hostile  diplomacy  as 
by  the  mistakes  of  the  new  regime  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  itself. 
The  Kaiser’s  Asiatic  policy  proved  disastrous  in  the  Far  East. 
His  African  policy  has  hitherto  proved  disastrous  in  Morocco. 
Within  half  a  generation  after  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  retirement 
modern  Germany  had  reached  a  situation  which  would  have 
appalled  her  creator.  It  had  become  clear  to  several  of  the 
Great  Powers  simultaneously  that  unless  some  strong  counter¬ 
poise  was  set  up,  Germany  would  become  in  turn  the  arbiter 
of  the  destinies  of  every  nation  upon  whose  interests  she 
impinged.  She  had  challenged  the  most  vital  of  all  British 
interests  at  sea.  She  had  challenged  the  most  vital  interest  of 
Kussia  in  the  Near  East.  By  forcing  the  Third  Republic  to 
dismiss  M.  Delcasse  and  adding  terrorism  to  humiliation- 
threatening  war  unless  the  entente  cordiale  were  submitted  to  the 
veto  of  Berlin — the  supreme  interest  of  France  was  challenged, 
her  diplomatic  independence,  the  very  life  of  her  national  honour, 
her  national  existence  itself. 
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The  principles  of  crystallisation  in  European  politics  were 
thereupon  deeply  and  permanently  changed.  They  were  changed 
not  so  much  because  of  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  policy 
practised  in  Berlin,  but  because  of  an  alteration  in  the  art  wdth 
which  it  was  practised.  Profound  intrigue  was  replaced  by 
ostentatious  display.  Bismarck  had  studiously  concealed  the  new 
possibilities  of  German  powers.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  had  revealed 
and  developed  them.  Other  countries  became  fully  aware  that  new’ 
guarantees  were  required  against  overwhelming  possibilities  of 
ultimate  danger.  In  a  word,  there  began  to  work  a  principle 
the  very  opposite  from  that  which  Bismarck  had  kept  in  play. 
The  nations  surrounding  Germany,  instead  of  being  held  apart 
from  each  other,  and  as  it  were  in  solution,  began  to  draw 
together  in  compact  and  separate  masses,  showing  a  tendency  to 
consolidation  upon  an  even  larger  scale.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Triple  Alliance  became  a  perplexed  and  passive  organisation, 
weakened  and  loosened  if  not  dissolved.  In  the  new  era,  as  in 
the  earlier,  the  strongest  influence  at  work  was  what  we  may 
perhaps  call  the  automatic  compulsion  of  real  interests  gradually 
overpowering  traditional  sentiments.  The  whole  process  was 
set  up  as  much  by  the  silent  but  irresistible  instinct  of  whole 
nations  as  by  the  scientific  calculation  and  deliberate  advocacy 
of  individuals  among  them.  But  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  neither  has  an  international  plot  for  the  isolation  of  Germany 
at  any  time  existed,  nor  is  a  conspiracy  of  aggression  even 
remotely  possible  at  the  present  moment.  Nothing  but  the  four 
great  personal  acts  of  the  Kaiser’s  foreign  policy — the  whole 
process  connected  with  the  seizure  of  Kiao  Chau,  the  bid  for  sea- 
power,  the  pursuit  of  ascendancy  in  the  Near  East  and  Middle 
East,  and  the  intervention  in  Morocco — could  have  created  a 
real  and  increasing  solidarity  between  English,  French,  and 
Russian  interests. 

The  course  of  events  connected  with  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  entente  cordiale  has  been  too  often  discussed  to  need 
recapitulation  here.  The  overwhelming  mass  of  the  English  and 
the  French  peoples  quite  understand  the  principles  of  that  partner¬ 
ship  which  was  brilliantly  celebrated  by  the  reception  of 
President  Falliferes  in  London.  The  citizens  of  the  Third 
Republic  know  well  that  the  most  famous  of  all  Admiral  Mahan’s 
sayings  applies  to  the  present  situation  of  Europe.  The  British 
fleet  stands  in  some  sense  between  the  German  army  and  Paris. 
The  French  army  stands  in  a  similar  sense  betw’een  the  German 
Empire  and  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  To  this  point  it  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  bring  the  imagination  of  both  countries. 
England  and  France,  let  it  be  observed,  never  for  an  instant 
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contemplated  an  attack  upon  any  third  Power ;  they  aimed  at 
nothing  but  an  increase  of  security  by  mutual  insurance  of  their 
special  interests  and  legitimate  possessions.  But  M.  Delcasse, 
to  whose  work  we  only  do  not  pay  another  tribute  now  because 
we  have  so  often  before  dealt  with  it  in  detail,  saw  from  the  first 
that  the  entente  cordiale  alone  would  not  of  itself  be  enough  to 
maintain  in  all  circumstances  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  At  the 
moment  of  his  overthrow  the  new  diplomatic  problem,  as  it 
appeared  from  the  point  of  view  of  London  or  of  Paris,  had  only 
been  half  worked  out.  Whether  all  results  were  to  be  secured, 
or  whether  all  without  exception  were  to  be  jeopardised,  de¬ 
pended,  above  all,  upon  the  action  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
w^orking  out  of  this  half  of  the  problem  is  even  yet  far  from 
complete,  though  it  looks  more  and  more  as  if  the  partners  to 
the  Triple  Entente  were  getting  the  right  answmr.  If  we  are  to 
measure  the  extent  of  the  success  achieved  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
in  concert  with  M.  Isvolsky.  and  the  importance  of  King  Edward’s 
visit  to  the  Tsar,  we  must  remember  tw'o  things.  First,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  entente  cordiale  depended,  and  still  depends,  upon 
the  continuance  of  our  good  relations  with  Russia ;  and,  secondly, 
for  some  period  after  the  peace  of  Portsmouth  the  future  of 
Russian  foreign  policy  was  wrapped  in  almost  impenetrable 
obscurity,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  movement  would  be 
made  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  very  different  directions. 

Would  the  Tsar  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  German 
Emperor,  which  had  been  opened  wide  to  receive  him?  Was 
it  possible  to  establish  even  an  entente  cordiale  between  the 
Empires  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Russia?  Either  one  or  the  other 
of  these  possible  developments  was  bound  to  take  place,  and  when 
Sir  Edward  Grey  took  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office  it  was  still 
uncertain  how  opinion  at  St.  Petersburg  would  develop.  It  was 
still  possible  that  all  the  joint  work  of  M.  Delcasse  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  might  be  ruined — that  all  the  diplomatic  successes 
then  associated  in  Europe  with  King  Edward’s  name  might  be 
swept  away.  This  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  have  altogether  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Labour  party  regarded  as  a  body.  It  is  a 
truth  hardly  to  be  perceived  by  the  greater  number  of  members 
upon  those  benches  behind  Sir  Edward  Grey,  where  many 
of  the  most  sentimental  and  worst-informed  of  his  critics  have 
their  place.  It  was  true,  after  the  close  of  the  Manchurian  war, 
and  it  is  true  now,  that  Russia  could  have  had  a  German  alliance 
by  holding  up  her  hand.  She  was  right  to  refuse  it,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  balance  of  advantage.  But  in  itself  it  would 
have  been  a  very  powerful  and  profitable  combination ,  and  France 
would  in  the  end  have  been  forced  into  it  owing  to  the  military 
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impotence  of  this  country.  This  situation  as  it  existed  almost 
up  to  a  year  ago,  explains  the  standpoint  from  which  the  work  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  always  been  judged  in  these  pages.  We  may 
say,  in  emphasis  of  his  virtues,  what  is  usually  said  in  mitigation 
of  other  people’s  faults — “  What’s  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
but  know  not  what’s  prevented.” 

After  the  peace  of  Portsmouth  the  state  of  Russia  was 
worse  than  any  condition  to  wdiich  a  great  nation  has  been  reduced 
since  the  mid-anarchy  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  She  had  been 
flung  back  from  the  goal  which  she  had  made  colossal  sacrifices 
to  reach.  Her  armies  were  vanquished.  Her  debts  were 
enormous.  Her  credit  was  exhausted.  Within,  the  whole 
Empire  was  seething  with  revolutionary  violence.  The  throne 
itself  was  threatened.  The  existence  of  the  dynasty  was 
jeopardised,  although  nothing  but  the  executive  power  of  the 
Tsars  could  have  created  modern  Russia  or  held  it  together.  In 
Poland,  in  Finland,  in  the  Caucasus  forces  making  for  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Tsardom  were  violently  at  work.  Nothing 
was  certain  but  that  everything  was  uncertain.  Again  and  again 
it  seemed  as  though  revolution  must  sweep  all  before  it 
into  an  anarchy  which  might  make  foreign  intervention  inevit¬ 
able.  The  whole  national  organisation  was  shattered  in  the 
political  struggle.  For  a  time  Russia,  regarded  as  a  Great  Power, 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  its  counter¬ 
balancing  weight  there  was  no  longer  any  solid  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  European  equilibrium. 

For  Russia  herself,  when  M.  Isvolsky  took  over  the  control 
of  her  external  relations,  nothing  was  clearer  than  that  the  basis 
of  her  diplomacy  must  be  broadened.  The  alliance  wdth  France 
was  no  longer  adequate  to  the  contingencies,  whether  of  peace 
or  war.  Russia  indeed  needed,  above  all,  as  she  still  needs, 
twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  peace,  accompanied  by  economic, 
educational,  and  constitutional  development.  But  even  when 
competitive  nations  are  nominally  at  peace  the  unproclaimed  war 
of  diplomacy  goes  on,  and  advantages  may  be  gained  or  reverses 
suffered  in  campaigns  not  less  serious  than  those  that  are  won 
and  lost  on  the  field.  During  the  long  period  of  regeneration 
which  lay  in  front  of  her  after  the  Manchurian  struggle,  Russia 
had  to  provide  for  her  prestige.  She  had  to  find  means  of 
preventing  changes  that  might  have  placed  her  under  a  fatal  dis¬ 
advantage  before  she  was  once  more  ready  to  assert  her  position , 
if  necessary,  by  arms.  In  a  competitive  world  a  policy  of  passive 
endurance  can  never  be  enough  for  any  nation,  even  though  it 
be  actually  exempt  from  armed  attack.  If  the  situation  were  to 
be  kept  to  a  certain  extent  under  control  after  the  treaty  of 
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Portsmouth,  if  peace  were  to  be  worth  having,  it  was  certain 
from  the  autumn  of  1905  that  Russia  must  strengthen  her  diplo¬ 
matic  connections.  M.  Isvolsky  had  to  work  either  for  an  alliance 
with  Germany,  which  w’ould  necessarily  have  been  effected  at  the 
expense  of  this  country,  or  for  a  settlement  with  England,  which 
would  give  greater  freedom  of  movement  in  certain  directions 
without  preventing  altogether  the  maintenance  of  excellent 
relations  with  Berlin. 

Let  those  who  have  condemned  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  policy,  or 
who  have  failed  to  appreciate  it  at  its  true  worth,  realise  what 
would  have  been  the  position  if  an  alliance  between  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Tsar  had  been  concluded.  In  St.  Petersburg  powerful 
influences  were  and  are  in  favour  of  this  combination.  If  our 
Labour  party  and  our  extreme  Radicals  had  a  free  hand  in 
foreign  policy,  they  w’ould  create  a  Russo-German  combination 
in  six  months.  It  is  clear  that  this  result  in  the  domestic  field 
would  not  be  favourable  to  democracy.  It  would  have  helped 
to  re-establish  the  omnipotence  of  autocratic  authority.  From 
this  standpoint,  which  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  crisis 
must  have  been  decisive  for  the  Court,  the  German  alliance 
offered  guarantees  far  more  important  than  the  advantages 
of  a  close  connection  with  England.  This  country  was  the 
historic  home  of  Parliamentary  Liberalism,  and  the  breeding- 
place  of  all  the  ideas  destructive  to  military  monarchy.  This 
used  to  be  pointed  out  wdth  savage  hostility  by  the  Iron  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  scribes,  Lothar  Bucher  and  Moritz  Busch;  and  this 
had  been  one  of  the  strong  political  ties  holding  St.  Petersburg 
and  Berlin  together.  Again  there  was  the  traditional  policy  of 
mutual  insurance  against  the  Poles,  protecting  the  Tsardom 
against  the  possibility  of  revolt  in  a  crisis  along  the  western 
frontier.  These  were  strong  reasons  for  a  pro-German  attitude. 

The  arguments  bearing  upon  foreign  policy  were  by  no  means 
so  decisive.  Two  views  might  be  held.  Upon  the  one  hand 
were  those  who  could  not  abandon  the  thought  of  a  war  of 
revenge  against  Japan.  For  the  purposes  of  this  school  absolute 
security  in  Europe  was  indispensable  if  there  w'as  to  be  any 
hopeful  prospect  for  renewed  adventures  in  Asia.  Again, 
England  had  been  the  ally  of  the  Japanese,  and  her  sea-power 
had  shielded  the  Mikado’s  fleets  from  all  interference  until  they 
had  finished  their  work  at  Tsushima.  Had  not  England  been 
the  traditional  enemy?  Was  it  not  she  who  had  been  more  or 
less  directly  responsible  for  the  Crimean  War,  for  the  Berlin 
Congress,  for  the  Manchurian  disasters?  It  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  conceive  more  effective  appeals  to  passion  and  to  preju¬ 
dice  than  were  used  simultaneously  in  St.  Petersburg  by  the  oppo- 
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nents  of  a  close  understanding  with  this  country.  Nor  did  they  fail 
to  appeal  to  self-interest.  It  was  contended  that  if  Russia 
desired  to  restore  her  prestige  the  line  of  least  resistance  lay 
through  Persia. 

We  must  not  under-estimate  the  strength  which  these  argu¬ 
ments  seemed  to  possess  at  the  time.  Even  to  some  able  minds 
they  may  well  have  appeared  convincing.  Nevertheless,  some  dis¬ 
passionate  and  far-sighted  thinkers  made  their  views  felt  by  degrees 
with  irresistible  force.  In  St.  Petersburg  M.  Isvolsky  was  too 
deliberate  and  accomplished  a  statesman,  and  he  was  too  w'ell 
served  elsewhere,  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  into  another  cul  de  sac 
under  the  plausible  pretext  that  it  was  the  real  avenue  to  success. 
The  definite  alliance  with  Berlin  would  have  disheartened  the 
great  majority  of  the  French  people,  and  dried  up  both  their 
sentiments  and  their  contributions.  Germany,  released  at 
last  from  any  effective  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  Dual  Alliance, 
would  have  asserted  her  initiative  in  all  directions  and  before 
very  long  would  have  effected  a  rapprochement  wdth  France, 
making  Berlin  at  last  wholly  independent  of  Russia.  In  Asia,  the 
risks  of  any  struggle  against  the  combined  forces  of  England 
and  Japan  would  be  enormous.  Since  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  itself  could  never  be  reached,  or  at  least  could 
never  be  held  in  face  of  British  sea-power,  anything  which  might 
be  gained  in  the  Middle  East  would  not  compensate  for  further 
and  final  losses  in  the  Far  East.  And  above  all  these  was  another 
defect  in  the  project  of  a  Russo-German  combination. 

It  failed  altogether  to  promote  the  historic  purposes  of  Russia 
in  the  Near  East.  Now  here  and  no  otherwhere  lies  the  vital 
region  of  Russian  policy.  The  Turk  is  no  longer  to  be  despised. 
With  German  assistance  in  railw’ay-building,  army-making,  and 
war-thinking,  the  Ottoman  Power  is  not  only  more  formidable 
than  ever  for  defence,  but  may  even  be  capable  of  aggression 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  northern  Persia,  along  the  whole  flank  of 
the  future  communications  of  Russia  in  the  Middle  East.  M. 
Isvolsky,  spreading  out  the  map  before  him,  and  propping  his 
head  with  his  hands,  could  hardly  miss  the  main  conclusion. 
Nothing  more  fatal  could  be  imagined  for  any  nation  than  such 
a  position  as  Russia  w^ould  occupy  if  she  pledged  herself  to  the 
unconditional  support  of  the  policy  to  which  the  Kaiser  is  com¬ 
mitted.  Germany,  dominating  Austria-Hungary,  and  manipu¬ 
lating  the  Turk,  would  control  directly  or  indirectly  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea  alike.  The  Tsar’s  subjects  w'ould  be  as  com¬ 
pletely  deprived  of  all  free  exits  to  the  sea  as  before  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great.  If  there  were  space  for  the  purpose,  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  work  out  these  speculations  in 
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detail,  and  to  show  that  by  one  means  or  another  a  German 
alliance  such  as  the  reactionaries  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
at  one  time  desired  would  have  turned  Eussia  into  nothing  less 
than  an  imprisoned  empire.  In  the  Far  East  she  would  have 
remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  combined  military  and  naval  forces 
of  Japan.  In  the  Baltic  she  would  be  dominated  by  the 
combined  military  and  naval  force  of  her  ally,  Germany.  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  she  w'ould  be  met  by  British  sea-power,  backed 
by  the  more  serious  military  reorganisation  which  definite 
Eussian  hostility  would  have  already  forced  us  to  constitute. 
For  the  same  reason  w’e  should  have  been  compelled  by  the 
law  of  self-preservation  to  change  our  attitude  towards  the  Turk. 
Thus  in  the  Black  Sea,  whether  Constantinople  remained  under 
German  influence  or  came  under  our  own,  Eussia  would  be 
more  completely  checkmated  than  ever.  If  these  reasonings  in 
the  end  prevailed  it  was  not  because  Eussian  policy  had  become 
aggressive  at  German  expense,  but  because  cool  statesmanship 
on  the  Neva  clearly  perceived  at  last  that  the  closest  possible 
understanding  with  England  and  France  must  continue  for  a 
long  period  to  come  to  be  the  fundamental  interest  of  foreign 
policy  in  St.  Petersburg  with  a  view  to  the  surest  defence  and 
promotion  of  all  the  purposes  most  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
empire  of  the  Tsars. 

Hence  the  Triple  Entente  has  come  gradually  into  definite 
existence,  but  it  is  still  animated  by  an  experimental  spirit. 
Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken  than  to  represent  it  as  an 
apparatus  of  attack  against  Germany  or  as  an  attempt  to 
complete  the  encircling  of  that  Power.  We  have  accomplished 
a  first  and  a  second  stage  in  the  work  of  building  up  that  per¬ 
manent  alliance  between  France,  Eussia,  and  this  country  w'hich 
ought  to  be  the  steady  object  of  sane  and  resolute  statesman¬ 
ship  in  all  three  nations.  We  are  still  far  from  the  final  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  end — yet  we  have  moved  towards  it  as  rapidly 
as  is  consistent  with  the  safety  of  Europe.  The  Temps,  in  urging 
that  the  pace  should  be  forced,  is  almost  certainly  mistaken. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  could  hardly  have  driven  faster  without  up¬ 
setting  the  coach.  If  he  is  supported  in  this  country  with 
sufficient  patience  and  discretion  he  will  doubtless  arrive  at 
his  destination  in  good  time.  The  Anglo-Eussian  Convention 
was,  as  we  have  said,  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  effecting  a 
general  and  permanent  settlement  between  London  and  St. 
Petersburg.  But  that  instrument  by  itself  represented  a 
dHente  rather  than  an  entente.  What  was  desirable  was 
that  the  two  Powers  should  begin  to  act  together  amicably  for 
positive  purposes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Anglo- 
Eussian  Convention  was  at  once  and  emphatically  defended  in 
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these  pages.  For  a  moment  those  who  grasped  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  policy  as  a  whole  seemed  to  be  in  a  conspicuous  minority. 
There  is  probably  not  a  single  responsible  opponent  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  who  would  not  be  prepared  at  the  present  moment  to 
modify  his  strictures.  More  interesting  now  than  ever  and 
more  critical  for  the  future  is  the  question  of  Persia.  There 
for  all  immediate  purposes  the  policy  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Con¬ 
vention  has  been  nothing  less  than  brilliantly  vindicated. 
Thoughtful  men  may  well  tremble  when  they  realise  what  might 
have  happened  had  the  present  troubles  in  Persia  broken  out  a 
few  years  ago.  Many  Russians  and  many  Anglo-Indians  were 
prepared  to  destroy  that  nation,  and  to  dismember  it  like  an 
Asiatic  Poland.  But  it  had  been  sinking  into  deeper  decay  for 
many  generations,  and  its  real  independence  was  already  disap¬ 
pearing.  If  the  rivalry  between  England  and  Russia  had 
remained  acute  the  parliamentary  faction  at  Teheran  would  have 
looked  to  the  former  Powder,  the  Royalist  faction  to  the  latter. 
The  unity  and  independence  of  Persia  would  have  perished  for 
ever  in  civil  war  unless  the  whole  country  had  fallen  under 
Russian  domination.  Here  again  by  the  Anglo-Russian 
rapprochement  in  its  preliminary  phase  war  was  not  plotted  but 
prevented. 

The  best  result  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  policy  in  its  initial 
form  was  that  it  laid  the  foundation  for  the  next  stage.  The 
Anglo-Russian  Convention  made  possible  the  Reval  meeting. 
The  area  of  accord  was  extended  from  Asia  to  Europe.  For  the 
first  time  there  is  indicated  a  plain  line  of  policy  upon  which 
for  a  long  period  to  come  it  should  be  possible  for  the  partners 
in  the  Triple  Entente  to  co-operate.  It  is  officially  admitted 
that  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  M.  Isvolsky  have  agreed  upon  a 
common  programme  for  Macedonia.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
has  abandoned  his  proposal — which  in  itself  was  probably 
strategical  rather  than  constructive — that  a  Governor-General 
independent  of  the  Porte  should  be  appointed  to  rule  the  vilayets. 
No  one  was  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  fact  that  this  scheme 
would  have  separated  Macedonia  from  the  Sultan’s  dominions, 
and  could  only  have  been  enforced  at  the  edge  of  the  sword 
against  the  combined  resistance  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Turkey.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  out  repeatedly,  the 
vigour  and  daring  of  the  British  scheme  startled  the  Powers  out 
of  their  lethargy.  If  it  did  not  induce  them  to  go  as  far  as 
Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed,  it  at  least  prepared  them  to  accept 
some  scheme  of  genuine  reform  lest  a  worse  thing  might  befall 
them.  It  is  clear  that  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  London,  acting 
together,  can  put  forward  with  great  effect  a  moderate  yet 
perfectly  definite  programme. 
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No  reader  of  the  two  White  Papers  recently  published  can  fail 
to  see  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a  sudden  and 
remarkable  change  passed  over  the  spirit  of  Kussian  diplomacy. 
At  first  the  very  modest  British  proposals  for  mobile  columns  of 
gendarmerie  to  suppress  the  bands  were  curtly  repelled  by 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  acting  in  concert.  Less  than  three 
months  later  a  far  more  startling  despatch  from  Sir  Edward  Grey 
is  accepted  by  M.  Isvolsky  as  a  basis  for  negotiations.  At  the  Reval 
meeting  these  negotiations  were  carried  to  a  satisfactory  result. 
It  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  speculate  upon  the  details 
of  the  new  agreement.  The  details  do  not  so  much  matter. 
What  is  important  and  historic  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  a  hundred  years  England  and  Russia,  with  France 
in  full  partnership  wdth  them,  are  agreed  in  principle  upon  the 
Near  Eastern  Question.  M.  Isvolsky,  in  his  despatch  written 
in  the  middle  of  last  March,  pens  the  following  momentous 
passage  : — “  The  British  Communication,  in  referring  to  Article 
XXIII.  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  mentions  the  appointment  of 
a  Governor  for  Macedonia  as  a  measure  the  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  execution  of  reforms  and  the  pacification  of  that 
province.  Whilst  in  principle  favouring  this  plan  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  recognise  that  it  has  no  chance  of  being  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Powers  nor  accepted  by  the  Sultan.”  The 
admission  of  the  principle  is  more  remarkable  than  the  statement, 
undeniably  true,  that  complete  Macedonian  autonomy  is  not  at 
present  possible.  M.  Isvolsky  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  how^ever, 
have  at  least  agreed  that  the  exjienses  of  the  Civil  administra¬ 
tion,  now  scandalously  starved  for  want  of  funds,  shall  become 
the  first  charge  upon  the  Macedonian  Budget.  The  Porte  must 
either  reduce  the  number  of  the  troops  massed  in  the  three  vilayets, 
or  must  pay  them  out  of  its  own  purse.  Our  Foreign  Office  has 
upon  every  fitting  occasion  expressed  its  determinatioo  to  refuse 
consent  to  the  continuance  of  the  3  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
Customs  duties  unless  the  stipulations  accepted  by  the  Sultan’s 
Government  are  duly  carried  out.  But  these  points,  as  v/e  have 
said,  are  of  comparatively  little  moment.  If  Russia  and  England, 
carrying  France  with  them,  are  agreed  in  aim  upon  the  Near 
Eastern  Question  so  far  as  it  is  a  Macedonian  problem,  they  may 
advance  gradually,  but  with  patience  and  continued  pressure  the 
steady  weight  of  that  diplomatic  combination  wdll  prove  in  the  end 
irresistible.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  second  stage  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  understanding.  It  should  ensure  for  a  considerable  period 
to  come  the  amicable  co-operation  of  the  two  Governments,  and 
it  practically  establishes  the  triple  entente  as  a  working  reality, 
forming  a  no  less  definite  factor  in  European  politics  than  the 
Triple  Alliance  itself. 
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It  now  remains  to  examine  the  prospect  for  the  future. 
At  each  of  the  three  critical  points  with  which  Kussia  and 
England  must  be  chiefly  concerned  the  conditions  of  active 
co-operation  seem  to  be  established.  Austria  has  secured 
her  concession  for  the  railway  through  the  Sanjak,  and 
has  practically  declared  her  intention  never  to  consent  willingly 
to  the  creation  of  that  autonomous  Macedonia  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  which  is  favoured  in  principle  by  M. 
Isvolsky  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  alike.  At  the  same  time  the 
Kaiser  is  at  last  in  a  position  to  continue  the  most  picturesque 
and  hazardous  of  his  enterprises,  and  in  the  next  few  years  the 
Bagdad  Railway  will  be  carried  across  the  Taurus  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  most  difficult  sections  of  the  whole  line  will 
then  be  constructed.  There  will  be  no  financial  or  technical 
difficulty  in  completing  the  track  up  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  difficulty  will  be  political,  and  it  will  menace  peace. 
Apart  from  the  pan-German  dream  of  direct  dominion  beyond 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Bagdad  Railway  will  enable  the  Ottoman 
race  to  mobilise  as  never  before  its  full  fighting  power,  and  the 
Turks  will  be  prepared  on  each  of  their  frontiers  to  carry  out  under 
Prussian  guidance  a  Prussian  plan  of  campaign.  Even  at 
present  the  strategical  situation  in  the  Caucasus  causes  serious 
anxiety  to  Russia,  and  in  a  few  years,  as  the  railway  network 
extends  throughout  Asia  Minor,  the  Turk,  with  German  officers 
to  lead  him,  a  German  railway  system  at  his  disposal,  and  practi¬ 
cally  w’ith  a  German  alliance  behind  him,  would  probably  prove,  if 
Russia  fought  alone ,  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  any  man  could 
have  anticipated  when  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  signed 
within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

Take  the  next  point — Persia.  There  seems  to  be  every  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  Shah  will  recover  his  authority,  and  that  the 
Mejliss  and  the  revolutionary  clubs  will  be  argued  with  if  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  We  shall  see.  Let  us  in 
the  meantime  be  logical.  We  cannot  in  the  same  breath 
extol  the  idea  of  maintaining  a  Duma  in  Teheran  and 
denounce  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  Duma  in  Calcutta.  It  is 
time  to  give  some  attention  to  the  effect  of  our  criticisms 
upon  the  Indian  imagination  when  we  praise  the  progress  of 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  liberty  in  countries  hardly  more 
ripe  for  parliamentary  Government  than  India  itself.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  no  doubt  that  Germany,  incredible  as  that 
statement  may  seem,  has  stretched  her  hand  even  unto 
Teheran.  That  confidential  journalist  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse, 
Professor  Schiemann,  has  commenced  to  write  of  Persia  precisely 
as  he  writes  of  Morocco.  The  subjects  of  the  Shah  are  urged 
to  remember  that  they  are  members  of  the  great  Mohammedan 
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world,  and  that  Christian  Powers  have  no  right  to  dispose  of 
their  destinies.  All  utterances  of  this  kind  are  carried  straight 
to  Teheran,  just  as  Mulai  Hafid  at  Fez  and  Habibullah  at  Cabul 
are  kept  acquainted  with  all  views  of  special  interest  to  them¬ 
selves  expressed  by  the  European  Press.  The  incitements  to  the 
Moslem  world  to  take  up  a  definitely  anti-Christian  attitude  have 
now  developed  into  something  like  a  general  doctrine  of  German 
policy.  In  this  enterprise  above  all  the  German  Emperor  is 
employing  incendiary  methods,  threatening  England  most  of  all 
as  the  Power  governing  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Mohammedan  subjects,  but  menacing  in  only  a  less  degree  each 
of  the  other  partners  in  the  Triple  Entente.  This  question 
alone  would  make  it  necessary  for  England,  Kussia,  and  France 
to  take  out  a  mutual  insurance  policy.  For  each  of  these  i 
countries  common  action  against  the  attempt  to  convert  pan- 
Islamism  into  a  vast  political  force  is  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  self-preservation.  Again  we  see  that  future  co-operation 
between  Kussia  and  England  is  dictated  by  the  new  nature  of  , 
things  in  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  And  if  we  turn  to  the 
Balkans,  lines  of  parallel  action  are  no  less  plainly  marked  out.  ( 
Russia  is  bound  in  her  own  interest  to  back  the  Bulgar  as 
steadily  as  Germany  backs  the  Turk.  This  is  the  only  means 
of  redressing  the  military  balance  in  the  Near  East  and  of  ^ 

neutralising  in  the  Balkans  the  increase  of  Ottoman  strength  in  [. 

Anatolia.  An  autonomous  Macedonia  holding  Salonika  would  ' 

always  enable  British  sea-power  to  act  directly  upon  the  Balkan  f 

situation,  and  to  defend  the  existence  of  that  which  England 
and  Russia  had  helped  to  create.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
Germany  is  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  fatal  break — such  •, 

as  an  autonomous  Macedonia  might  cause — in  the  chain  of  her  - 

political  connections  with  Constantinople,  with  the  Bagdad  ^ 

Railway,  with  its  great  branch  to  Mecca.  The  diplomatic  ’ 

struggle  is  far  from  its  end,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  unlikely  I 

that  the  great  aim  will  be  decided  without  ultimate  war.  If  !i 

the  course  of  policy  increases  German  chances  of  success  in  a  post¬ 
poned  struggle,  she  will  keep  the  peace.  If  the  diplomacy  of  other  ' 
Powers  seems  likely  to  place  her  in  the  long  run  at  a  serious 
military  advantage,  she  will  break  the  peace.  But  if  war  comes  at  | 
last,  it  can  come  upon  the  initiative  of  no  Power  in  Europe  but  j 
one.  Unless  war  is  declared  at  Berlin,  it  will  not  be  declared. 

And  if  the  sword  is  drawn  at  last,  lest  the  insurance  system  of  the 
Triple  Entente  should  become  more  effective  with  the  lapse  of  | 

time,  the  cause  will  be  simple.  It  will  not  be  because  Germany  ! 

is  isolated,  but  because  the  Bismarckian  principle  of  isolating 
every  other  Power  has  finally  failed. 


Calchas. 


BRITAIN  AND  BELGIUM. 


Britain  and  Belgium  are  opposite  to  each  other,  the  North  Sea 
only  intervening,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  few  among  the 
highly  civilised  countries  of  Europe  are  less  reciprocally  well- 
acquainted  than  these  two  kingdoms  which  have  so  profoundly 
acted  and  re-acted  on  one  another  in  ancient  and  recent  history  : 
though  the  need  of  a  clearer  understanding  and  a  closer  alliance 
is  of  cardinal  importance  to  the  national  interests  of  both. 

Large  numbers  of  British  tourists  go  annually  to  Ostende, 
Bruges,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp.  A  few  penetrate  to  Spa  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  Walloon  country,  and  still  fewer  explore 
the  beauties  of  the  Ardennes  in  Belgian  Luxemburg. 

But  beyond  the  stereotyped  tourist  routes  (followed  chiefly 
because  they  are  a  cheap  way  to  Switzerland  or  Germany)  singu¬ 
larly  little  is  known  in  England  about  the  country  life  of  Belgium, 
the  political  movements  of  the  towns,  or  the  admirable  Belgian 
;  Press,  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  Geneva  and  England  in  its 
wide  grasp  of  foreign  affairs.  Few  people  in  the  United  Kingdom 
know  anything  of  the  Dutch  language ;  fewer  still  have  studied 
I  the  interesting  Flemish  dialect,  although  this  is  a  language 
i  spoken  by  nearly  four  millions  of  people  only  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  south-east  coasts  of  England.^ 

Yet  from  the  lands  of  the  Belgic  tribes,  of  Flanders  and  North- 
East  France,  came  in  all  probability  the  Keltic  conquerors  and 
'  colonists  of  Britain  and  Ireland ;  possibly,  indeed,  all  the  human 
natives  of  the  ancient  British  peninsula  and  more  recent  archi¬ 
pelago  down  to  Roman  times.  For  this  was  the  land  of  latest 
’  contiguity  with  South-East  England,  and  it  is  scarcely  reasonable 

i  to  suppose  that  in  times  prior  to  500  b.c.  navigation  in  the  North 

I  Sea  and  British  Channel  had  advanced  much  beyond  the  coracle 

I  and  the  canoe,  or  that  without  sea-going  ships  of  fair  size  (non- 

P  existent  in  the  north  till  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Romans) 

1  there  could  have  been  any  serious  migration  from  the  west  of 

Europe  to  Ireland  and  Britain  over  the  rough  waters  of  the 
j|  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Western  Channel. 

'  In  spite  of  its  enlightened  Press,  however,  the  Belgian  people, 
fi  as  a  whole,  know  comparatively  less  of  modem  Britain  than  the 
‘ ;  British  know  of  Belgium.  Thousands  of  Belgian  tourists  do  not 


(1)  But  then  what  fact  can  be  more  startling  in  any  survey  of  the  British 
Empire  than  the  ignorance  displayed  by  millions  of  Englishmen  with  regard 
to  the  ancient  Keltic  speech  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  North-West  Scotland? 
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traverse  the  main  routes  of  England  from  May  to  October,  still 
less  do  they  come  here  in  the  winter.  They  are  repelled  by  the 
expensive  South  Eastern  Railway  route  with  its  uncomfortable 
landing  at  Dover ;  they  dislike  the  long  voyage  which  would  land 
them  at  Harwich.  Besides,  in  comparison  to  their  own  archi¬ 
tectural  glories  and  achievements,  Britain  has  comparatively  little 
to  offer  even  in  the  best  of  her  cathedrals,  castles,  and  what 
remains  of  her  rural  domestic  architecture  that  has  not  been 
refaced  with  stucco  and  roofed  with  corrugated  iron. 

The  expensiveness  of  railway  travelling  and  hotel  hospitality  in 
Great  Britain  puts  us  out  of  court  as  a  tourist  resort  for  such 
countries  as  Belgium,  closely  situated  as  they  are  to  some  of  the 
finest  scenery  of  Europe.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  exceedingly  pretty 
scenery  and  many  remarkable  buildings  to  offer  to  the  foreigner’s 
contemplation  between  Cornwall ,  Shropshire ,  and  Kent ;  but  this 
attraction  has  been  rapidly  disappearing  of  late  owing  to  field 
advertisements,  corrugated  iron,  and  that  passion  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  country  beauty  which  seems  to  have  seized  all  classes  of 
people  alike.  Irish  and  Scottish  landscapes  are  grand  in  many 
places  and  possessed  of  a  plaintive  charm,  but  the  hotels  in  these 
countries  are  always  dear  and  occasionally  uncomfortable. 

We  can  really  only  offer  attractions  to  the  Continental  tourist 
because  of  the  supreme  importance  of  our  nationality  in  the 
study  of  political  economy ;  because  of  the  British  Museum  in  its 
two  divisions ;  of  the  National  and  the  Tate  Galleries ;  the 
Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens  of  Kew,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin.  For  the  rest  our  scenery  and  historical  buildings  are 
matters  of  scarcely  more  than  domestic  interest. 

Yet  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  Great  Britain  and  Belgium 
should  know  one  another  thoroughly,  that  the  closest  alliance 
should  unite  them  in  defence  of  common  interests  :  an  alliance 
not  necessarily  written  on  paper — a  deed  which  has  no  permanent 
value — but  subscribed  to  by  the  intelligence  and  sympathies  of 
both  contracting  parties. 

Now  that  the  understanding  with  France  has  been  arrived  at, 
and  seems  so  firmly  based  that  it  is  likely  to  outlast  the  youngest 
person  now  living,  there  is  no  point  of  more  capital  importance 
in  the  plans  of  Great  Britain  than  the  independence,  prosperity, 
and  friendship  of  the  Low  Countries.  If  the  political  ideas  of 
all  educated  men  and  women  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could 
be  focussed  into  action  at  the  present  time,  and  we  could  act  with 
the  unscrupulous  directness  of  a  Napoleon,  we  should  once  again 
carry  out  the  plans  of  1815  and  unite  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Luxemburg  into  a  strong  Low  German  Confederation  which 
would  serve  as  Britain’s  bulwark  on  the  North  Sea. 
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Between  1815  and  1830  this  desire  of  the  British  nation  (more 
or  less  dwelling  in  our  thoughts  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth)  was 
frustrated  by  the  stupidity  and  short-sighted  obstinacy  of  the 
Dutch  King  and  his  people.  Eeligion  was  partly  to  blame. 
Although  the  Dutch  Calvinists  and  Flemish  Catholics  spoke  the 
same  language  (only  differing  in  dialect  as  Lowland  Scots  differs 
from  London  English  0,  and  were  compounded  of  the  same  racial 
stocks,  they  hated  each  other  as  bitterly  as  the  English  and  Scots, 
English  and  Welsh,  and  English  and  Irish  have  done  in  the  past ; 
although  all  these  peoples  were,  in  the  same  way,  formed  in 
different  degrees  of  the  same  racial  elements  and  shared  the  same 
Keltic  or  Teutonic  languages. 

Holland,  with  her  well-disciplined  troops  and  with  the  latent 
sympathy  and  support  of  Germany,  might  have  conquered  the 
Belgian  provinces  but  for  the  ready  intervention  of  France  and 
England.  The  reason  of  the  French  assistance  to  Belgium  can 
be  easily  guessed.  The  Belgian  provinces  had  sixteen  years 
before  (1814)  been  a  part  of  the  French  Empire,  and,  from  the 
widespread  use  of  French  in  South  and  East  Belgium,  might 
once  again  be  absorbed  in  the  French  Monarchy  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  coherent  Germany  to  object.  Such  was  not  the 
wish  of  Britain  then,  who  had  no  more  desire  to  see  Flanders 
incorporated  wdth  France  than  she  now  wishes  it  to  pass  under 
the  control  of  Germany.  Moreover,  with  the  spread  of  liberal 
ideas  in  the  ’thirties  of  the  last  century,  we  were  reluctant  to 
see  one  country  with  a  different  religious  faith  force  its  rule  on 
another.  In  any  case,  we  could  not  then,  as  now,  remain 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Belgium,  a  region  constituting  the 
most  vulnerable  of  our  over-sea  defences.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  discuss  questions  of  naval  strategy,  but  it  seems  to  be 
considered  by  most  naval  authorities  at  the  present  day,  as  in 
past  times,  that  Great  Britain  is  far  more  easily  attacked  and 
invaded  from  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde — from  Belgium,  in  fact 
—than  from  France,  North  Holland,  or  Germany. 

So  in  1831  we  joined  our  forces  and  diplomacy  with  those  of 
France  and  created  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  which 
was  finally  settled  and  delimited  in  the  Treaty  of  London  of 
1839.  Unfortunately  at  that  period  we  did  not  push  our  prudent 
prevision  far  enough,  or  we  should  have  insisted  on  attaching 
to  an  independent  Belgium  the  whole  of  the  former  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg.  This  Duchy,  which  figured  considerably  in  the 

(1)  Both  Flemings  and  Hollanders  being  simply — in  a  linguistic  sense — the 
descendants  of  those  Franks  who  conquered  France,  and  for  the  most  part 
adopted  the  Romance  dialects  of  French,  Walloon,  and  Provencal.  Dutch  and 
Flemish  are  modern  Frankish,  just  as  Frisian  is  modem  Anglo-Saxon,  very  like 
what  English  would  have  been  but  for  the  Norman  invasion. 
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history  of  France  and  Austria  down  to  1794,  included  not  only 
the  present  independent  fragment  of  999  square  miles  in  extent, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Our  and  Sure  and  the  Mosel,  but  the 
much  larger  territories  of  the  Ardennes.  From  1795  to  1814 
the  w’hole  of  Luxemburg  was  the  French  Department  “des 
Forets.”  Long  before  this  date,  how^ever,  it  had  been  greatly 
”  francified,”  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  peasants  and  nobles 
alike,  speaking  French  of  the  modern  type,  or  Walloon — the  ancient 
and  interesting  Romance  dialect  still  remaining  in  vigour.  The 
eastern  parts  of  Luxemburg  spoke — and  speak — a  low  German 
dialect  akin  to  the  Saxon  speech  of  East  and  North  Germany. 
But  the  whole  of  Luxemburg  had  always  been  Catholic  in 
religion,  and  was  closely  related  in  sympathetic  commercial  and 
ixilitical  relations  with  the  Burgundian  or  Austrian  provinces  of 
modern  Belgium. 

Had  the  diplomatists  at  the  Treaty  of  London  insisted  on  the 
King  of  Holland  getting  his  compensation  elsewhere  in  money 
or  lands  than  by  the  retention  of  999  square  miles  of  East 
Luxemburg,  they  might  have  eliminated  one  of  the  provocative 
causes  of  a  future  Franco-German  war. 

The  growth  and  ambitions  of  Germany  after  1850  drew  ever- 
increasing  attention  to  the  strategical  imix)rtance  of  the  present 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It  is  true  that  as  a  Burgundian 
or  Austrian  possession  this  territory  had  once  formed  part  of 
the  Electoral  German  (Holy  Roman)  Empire ;  but  then  so  had 
the  Princes  of  Orange-Nassau  been  Imperial  electors,  and  yet 
no  one  for  this  reason  classed  Holland  as  a  German  province. 
The  first  achievement  of  modern  German  diplomatists  in  the 
direction  of  a  Germanisation  of  Luxemburg  was  the  inclusion 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  within  the  German  Customs’  Union  in  1842. 
Moreover,  they  took  full  advantage  of  the  inconvenient  element 
in  its  constitution  obliging  the  transmission  of  its  sovereignty 
to  be  governed  by  Salic  Law,  so  that  no  female  might  occupy 
the  Grand  Ducal  throne  of  Luxemburg.  But  for  this  the  Grand 
Duchy  would  be  an  appanage  at  the  present  day  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands.^ 

When  her  father,  William  III.,  in  1866,  after  the  annexation, 
of  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Nassau  by  Prussia,  began  to  feel 
alarmed  at  the  growing  ambitions  of  a  Prussianised  Germany  and 
the  effect  they  might  have  on  the  indei^endence  of  the  Netherlands, 
he  endeavoured  to  enter  into  closer  relations  wdth  France,  and 
proposed  to  sell  to  that  country  his  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  then 

(I)  In  July,  1907,  however,  the  Luxemburg  Government  passed  a  Bill  vesting 
the  right  of  succession  in  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
himself  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Nassau.  The  Grand  Duke  so  far  has  no  son, 
but  six  daughters. 
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partially  garrisoned  with  Prussian  troops.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  enumerate  the  circumstances  that  followed.  Prussia 
forbade  the  sale.  The  Franco-German  war  took  place  as  an 
indirect  consequence,  and  the  German  Empire  became  the 
principal  neighbour  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which 
now  only  marches  along  the  French  frontier  for  a  few  miles. 

Of  course,  in  the  interests  of  the  balance  of  power  this  addition 
should  not  have  been  made  to  the  territories  of  France  but  to 
the  all-too-small  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  Linguistically,  and  in 
matters  of  race  and  religion  and  past  history,  the  artificial  barrier 
should  have  been  abolished,  and  the  whole  of  the  former  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg  have  been  united  to  the  country  over  which  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  was  ruling.  The  French  acquisition  of 
Luxemburg  w'ould  have  been  a  direct  and  permanent  threat  at 
the  independence  of  Germany,  just  as  the  German  possession 
of  Metz,^  so  long  as  it  lasts,  is  a  paralysing  threat  to  the  national 
security  of  France. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  in  the  future,  whenever  European 
diplomacy  can  direct  the  political  drift  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  to  assimilate  its  interests  with  those  of  Belgium  ; 
while  so  far  as  British  aspirations  are  concerned  nothing  could 
be  more  desired  than  a  strong  alliance  between  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Luxemburg,  a  “  League  of  the  Low  Countries,” 
which  might  by  Great  Britain  be  treated  de  puissance  en 
puissance,  and  as  an  ally  in  the  maintenance  of  the  wwld’s 
peace. 

And  France  with  her  altered  aims  and  ideals,  France  with  her 
eyes  now  fixed  wisely  on  the  creation  of  a  vast  North  African 
empire,  her  face  turned  away  from  the  North  Sea  she  once 
sought  to  govern,  towards  the  Mediterranean  and  the  east 
Atlantic  :  France  can  desire  nothing  better  than  to  feel  secure, 
once  and  for  all,  on  her  north-east  frontiers  by  the  establishment 
of  a  strong  yet  unaggressive  union  of  Fleming,  Hollander, 
Frieslander,  Saxon,  and  Walloon. 

There  are  at  this  moment  two  cities  upon  whose  ultimate  fate 
pivots  the  peace  of  Europe  and  Asia — Metz  and  Salonica. 
However  much  these  questions  may  be  shelved  by  prudent 
diplomatists  and  uneasy  Cabinets,  they  underlie  in  one  way  or 
another  the  discussions  of  all  Peace  Conferences,  affect  the 
undercurrents  of  politics  in  the  Old  World  from  Morocco  to 
Tibet,  the  North  Cape  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Why  is  France  fettered  in  her  attempts  to  carry  through  at 

(1)  From  an  international,  sentimental,  and  linguistic  point  of  view,  Metz 
and  the  Seille-Mosel  frontier  is  the  only  portion  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the 
restitution  of  which  France  has  any  strong  moral  claim. 
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ouce  the  regeneration  of  Morocco  on  Tunisian  lines,  which  would 
be  a  godsend  to  North  Africa  and  to  the  world’s  commerce? 
Because  she  is  one  of  the  agencies  which  is  barring  the  way  of 
a  Germanisation  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  with  all  that  it  may 
entail,  and  Germany  in  revenge  paralyses  her  action  in  Morocco. 
Germany  holds  Metz,  aspires  to  control  Luxemburg,  infiltrates 
Belgium  with  her  influence,  and  is  rapidly  making  of  Antw'erp 
an  alternative  to  Trieste.  This  attitude  she  will  pursue  (according 
to  the  writings  of  certain  German  publicists  last  year)  until 
Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  cease  to  oppose  her — or 
Austria’s — plans  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Germany,  a  nation  of  seventy  millions,  with  the  best  educated 
people  and  the  finest  army  in  the  world,  must  have  an  outlet  for 
her  energies  in  some  direction.  Is  it  to  be  the  North  Sea  or  the 
iEgean  ?  Asia  Minor  or  South-w^est  Africa  ?  The  Dutch  Posses¬ 
sions  or  the  Persian  Gulf  ?  The  present  writer  feels  in  questions 
of  such  gravity  it  does  not  comport  with  his  insignificance  to 
suggest  a  solution.  He  only  desires  as  one  somewhat  better 
acquainted  with  Holland  and  Belgium  than  many  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  express  an  ardent  desire  for  the  consolidation  of 
their  joint  interests  (why  cannot  Holland  assist  Belgium  in  the 
Congo  Free  State — if  the  latter  needs  assistance?),  and  for  the 
steady  development  of  close  and  friendly  relations  between  both 
these  North-Sea  Powers  and  Great  Britain. 

It  would  seem  that  the  only  obstacle  to  such  an  entente  at 
the  present  time  is  the  outstanding  question  of  the  reorganisation 
of  the  Congo  State.  We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  the  Imperial  German  Government  condones  or  supports 
King  Leopold’s  misuse  of  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  his 
recognition  as  King- Sovereign  of  the  Congo  State  :  rather  the 
contrary.  Some  recent  German  writers  and  explorers  have  been 
as  ready  as  British  and  American  writers  and  travellers  to 
condemn  these  misdeeds.  But  there  are  other  German  publicists 
and  one  or  two  Dutch  who  would  seem  to  be  striving  [like  certain 
Irish-Americans]  to  make  bad  blood  between  British  and  Belgians 
by  endeavouring  to  fasten  on  to  Belgium  a  dispute  which  at 
present  is  entirely  one  with  the  Ruler  of  the  Congo  Independent 
State.  It  could  only  become  a  quarrel  with  Belgium  if  this 
latter  country  deliberately  annexed  the  Congo  State  on  terms 
directly  contradictory  to  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Act  and 
entirely  oblivious  of  native  rights — rights  which  the  principal 
British  Envoy  at  the  Berlin  Conference  specially  referred  to 
when  he  intimated  his  country’s  adhesion  to  the  creation  of  the 
Congo  State  under  the  personal  sovereignty  of  King  Leopold. 

“Why  do  you  fuss  so  about  ‘native  rights’?’’  I  was  asked 
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by  a  Belgian  journalist  the  other  day;  “we  understand  the 
annoyance  of  your  missionaries  that  they  cannot  obtain  sites  for 
their  stations ;  well,  that  can  be  set  right.  And  we  could  remedy 
the  monopolist  conditions  as  to  trade — we  have  given  your  people 

some  large  concessions  as  it  is - ”  My  reply  was  an  attempt 

to  show  him  that  we  were  as  much  concerned,  materially,  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Congo  races  under  French,  Belgian,  and 
Portuguese  rule  as  we  were  in  the  contentment  and  tranquillity 
of  the  native  populations  under  our  own  sway.^  If  there  were 
misgovernment  and  profound  native  discontent,  this  might  lead 
to  a  general  rising  against  the  white  man,  or  to  inconvenient 
immigration  into  British  territories  from  lands  less  well 
administered. 

That  we  offer  at  present  no  opening  for  a  tu  quoque  reply  is 
merely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  made  our  own  mistakes, 
committed  our  own  blunders  or  crimes  in  times  past  (not  so  much 
in  Africa  as  elsewhere),  and  have  been  brought  to  realise  that 
it  does  not  pay  in  the  long  run  to  maltreat  or  rob  subject  races. 
Having  profited  by  our  experience  we  are  able  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  many  millions  of  brown  and  black  people  with  no 
great  charge  on  the  Imperial  exchequer.  We  find  ourselves  able 
at  present  to  maintain  law  'and  order  among  something  like 
350,000,000  of  Asiatics,  Australasians,  Africans,  and  American 
Indians  by  the  employment  of  scarcely  150,000  soldiers  and  civilians 
of  our  own  race.  What  the  Belgians  apparently  will  not  realise 
is  that  as  a  nation,  as  an  African  Power,  tee  are  far  more 
anxious  that  the  problem  of  native  rights  should  he  settled  in  the 
Belgian  terms  of  annexation  than  that  the  other  privileges  and 
facilities  due  to  us  and  other  nationalities  under  the  Berlin  Act 
should  be  duly  provided  for.  If  any  exemplar  is  wanted  as  to 
how  native  rights  may  be  settled  in  a  statesmanlike,  practical 
fashion,  beneficial  alike  to  native  and  European  commerce,  I 
would  point  to  the  Protectorate  of  Sierra  Leone.  If  the  Congo 
thrives  under  direct  Belgian  rule  as  Sierra  Leone  has  thriven 
since  native  rights  were  honestly  defined  and  recognised, 
Belgium  will  have  no  reason  to  dread  any  drain  on  her  home 
exchequer. 

Her  profit  will  lie  in  the  benefits  which  must  accrue — even 
without  undue  favouritism — to  Belgian  commerce  and  industries, 
to  the  importance  of  Belgium  in  the  world’s  eyes  as  a  great 
African  Power,  as  one  of  those  nationalities  who  are  privileged 
to  educate  the  backward  races  of  the  world,  to  help  on  general 


(1)  Just  as  France  and  Germany  have  every  right  to  expect  us  to  govern 
Nigeria  properly,  because  trouble  arising  there  from  misgovernment  would  im¬ 
mediately  affect  the  adjacent  German  and  French  possessions. 
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civilisation,  to  save  themselves  from  oblivion  in  the  history  of 
mankind  as  Eome,  Phoenicia,  Athens,  and  Holland  have  done. 

By  those  who  for  purposes  of  their  own  are  trying  to  arouse 
enmity  between  the  British  and  Belgian  peoples — men  not  as 
a  rule  born  either  Belgians  or  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  yet  now  posing  as  jealously  tenacious  of  Belgian  rights 
and  eager  to  restrain  the  scope  of  Protestant  missions  (an 
advocacy  quite  unasked  by  the  official  missionaries  of  the  Roman 
Church) ,  it  is  asserted  that  the  British  critics  of  King  Leopold’s 
actions,  or  those  of  the  concessionnaire  companies  he  has  founded, 
have  cast  a  general  obloquy  over  all  Belgian  deeds  in  Congoland, 
and  have  denied  or  left  unmentioned  benefits  which  have  accrued 
from  the  suppression  of  the  Arab  slave-trade,  the  putting  down 
of  cannibalism;  most  of  all,  the  construction  of  railways  with 
Belgian  money  and  by  Belgian  engineers,  which,  by  doing  away 
with  the  intolerable  strain  of  human  porterage,  have  distinctly 
lightened  the  burden  of  life  for  the  black  man  in  these  regions.^ 

If  responsible  critics  have  done  so — but  I  cannot  trace  the  fact 
— I  dissociate  myself  entirely  from  this  portion  of  their  crusade. 
Apart  from  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  from  the  railway 
construction  of  Colonel  Thys  and  his  colleagues  and  the  railway 
works  of  the  State  itself — benefits  to  Africa  to  be  ranked  with 
that  of  the  Uganda  railway — there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a 
servant  of  the  State  has  been  a  benefactor  of  the  Congo  peoples, 
has  put  down  cruel  customs  of  native  origin,  spread  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  useful  arts  and  industries,  and  won  the  approval  alike 
of  British,  Belgian,  American,  or  Swedish  missionaries.  The 
history  of  the  war  conducted  by  Dhanis  and  his  colleagues  against 
the  whole  force  of  the  slave-trading  Arabs  in  East  Congoland 
will  always  remain,  despite  some  regrettable  incidents,  amongst 
the  brilliant  achievements  in  the  history  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  civilisation.  And  the  present  condition  of 
Eastern  Congoland  (outside  the  domain  of  certain  concessionnaire 
companies)  is  of  itself  sufficient  justification  for  that  war,  even 
with  the  horrors  attendant  on  all  fighting  in  savage  Africa  :  a 
free,  cheerful,  w- ell-clothed ,  settled  agricultural  population,  in 
place  of  Arab  task-masters  and  naked  cannibal  serfs. 

As  a  rule,  wherever  the  official  of  the  Congo  State — Belgian, 
Italian,  or  Scandinavian — has  not  had  to  enforce  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  commercial  policy  of  King  Leopold  and  his  concession- 
naires,  his  rule  has  been  just,  clement,  and  productive  of 

(1)  Congoland  negroes  did  not  escape  this  corvee  of  porterage  in  the  years 
before  the  white  man  entered  and  niled  the  inner  Congo  basin.  For  centuries 
there  has  been  a  coastward-setting  trade,  to  supply  which  enormous  numbers  of 
serfs  have  had  to  carry  loads  to  and  fro. 
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happiness  and  greatly  improved  civilisation  and  intellectual 
development  among  formerly  bloodthirsty  savages.  But  how 
much  of  the  area  of  the  Congo  State  lies  outside  the  special  scope 
of  the  Domaine  de  la  Couronne  and  the  concessionnaire  com¬ 
panies  Less  than  one-third.  Over  the  other  two-thirds  the 
conditions  of  life  for  the  unfortunate  people  have  been  either 
worse  or  no  better  than  those  which  prevailed  under  their  native 
rulers  before  the  Congo  State  came  into  existence — not  as  a 
money-making  concern  but  a  philanthropic  enterprise. 

Do  not  let  us  be  distracted  from  the  only  point  at  issue  :  the 
definition  and  safeguarding  of  native  rights  in  any  scheme  of 
annexation  which  Belgium  may  be  ready  to  accept,  and  which 
in  some  form  or  other  must  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
other  signatory  powers  of  the  Act  of  Berlin.  Of  course,  as  a 
signatory  of  that  Act,  Belgium,  if  she  takes  over  the  Congo  State, 
will  be  as  much  bound  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Berlin  in  her  share  of  the  Congo  Basin  as  Britain,  Germany, 
France  and  Portugal  are  in  their  allotments  of  this  area.  In 
1881  the  Powers  at  the  Berlin  Conference  presented  a  blank 
cheque  to  King  Leopold,  the  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
grandson  of  the  King  of  the  French,  the  husband  of  an  Austrian 
Archduchess,  the  ruler  of  a  European  State  in  the  first  rank  of 
intellectual  progress ;  never  imagining  he  w'ould  proceed  to  pay 
in  the  proceeds  to  his  own  order.  In  other  words,  in  dealing 
with  a  personage  of  such  august  ix)sition  they  thought  the  fate 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  unconscious  savages,  their  just 
rights  and  claims,  perfectly  safe  without  further  definition. 

The  turn  which  events  have  taken  since  1896  has  shown  that 
they  bestowed  their  confidence  wrongly.  No  further  change  in 
the  status  of  the  Congo  State  could  therefore  take  place  (with 
Great  Britain’s  sanction)  unless  some  guarantee  w’ere  given  in 
an  explicit  form  that  native  rights  would  be  considered,  defined, 
and  respected. 

Some  apologists  of  King  Leopold  have  asked  why,  if  the 
majority  of  the  inner  Congo  tribes  arc  tbe  bloodthirsty  cannibals 
they  have  been  depicted  by  trustw'orthy  writers,  they  can  be 
considered  to  have  any  claims  at  all  :  ought  they  not  to  be  grateful 
for  the  mere  privilege  of  undisturbed  existence  which  the  King’s 
intervention  has  conferred  on  them,  and  not  bother  about  any 
rights  as  to  land  or  the  natural  pioduce  of  the  land?  We  are  also 
reminded  as  to  the  monopolisation  of  the  minerals  or  of  other 
natural  products  of  the  soil  in  Rhodesia  or  in  certain  British 
colonies  or  protectorates  by  British  Chartered  Companies  or  by 
the  overruling  British  Government. 

The  answer  to  the  last  thesis  is  that  in  all  these  cases  such 
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acquisition  of  monopolist  rights  was  invariably  founded  on 
treaties  or  contracts  concluded  with  the  recognised  native  rulers, 
and  in  most  cases  paid  for  in  large  sums  of  money.  No  such 
cession  of  native  rights  beyond  the  mere  Cataract  Congo  has  ever 
been  obtained  by  King  Leopold  (or  if  obtained  has  never  been 
made  public).  Moreover,  the  profits  of  any  such  monopoly  or 
State  privilege  under  the  British  flag  are  publicly  accounted 
for,  and,  in  the  case  of  all  territories  directly  administered  by 
the  British  Government,  form  part  of  the  local  revenue  of  the 
State.^ 

The  answer  to  the  first  contention  [that  bloodthirsty  savages 
have  no  vested  rights  in  a  country  they  have  not  been  able  to 
put  to  proper  use]  is  a  many-sided  one.  The  least  time- wasting 
portion  of  the  reply  would  be  to  say  that  the  ‘  ‘  savages  ’  ’  believe 
very  strongly  that  they  have  ;  that  they  are  unconscious  of  having 
made  over  these  rights  to  “Bula  Matadi,”*  and  will  always  be 
deeply  resentful  of  their  abrogation,  and  consequently  ready  to 
rise  at  any  favourable  opportunity  against  the  authority  of  the 
State.  It  does  not  PAY  in  the  long  run  to  rule  tw'enty  millions 
of  Africans  against  their  will.  And  as  to  being  “  savages,” 
many  of  these  tribes  may  be  bloodthirsty  as  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Low  Countries,  England,  Spain,  and  France  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  but  they  are  very  far  from  being  outside  the  pale 
of  our  common  humanity.  King  Leopold  has  indirectly  shown 
this  himself,  in  directing  the  issue  of  the  magnificent  publications 
of  the  Congo  Museum  at  Tervueren.  These  works — an  honour 
to  Belgian  science — illustrate  most  amply  the  deep,  if  mistaken, 
religious  faith  of  these  ”  savages,”  their  family  affection,  love 
of  music,  and  strong  artistic  feeling  as  manifested  in  ceramics, 
carving,  and  the  weaving  of  textile  fabrics.  In  addition  to  these 
virtues  they  possess  the  simpler  vices  of  Europe,  wdth  the  addi¬ 
tional  [but  evanescent]  failing  of  cannibalism,  a  morbid  tendency 
which  lingered  in  w’esternmost  Europe  dowm  to  the  Christian 
era. 

Another  argument  I  should  like  to  use  is,  that  if  the  Belgian 
Government  is  to  assume  and  retain  the  King’s  monopolies  and 
profitable  concessions,  it  might  at  least  arrange  to  spend  the 
money  thus  raised  on  the  Congo,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congo, 
and  publicly  account  for  the  disposal  of  all  such  funds.  The 
thesis  that  money  raised  in  Congoland  is  to  be  spent  on  Belgium 
is  utterly  unsustainable  :  it  is  seventeenth  century,  not  twentieth, 

(1)  For  example,  in  Uganda  the  British  Government  has  certain  monopolies 
of  mining  or  forest  rights,  which  it  may  or  may  not  lease  out  to  third  parties. 
But  all  revenue  derived  from  such  privileges  forms  part  of  the  State  funds  of 
Uganda. 

(2)  The  native  name  of  the  Congo  State. 
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due  to  some  Spanish  microbe  lingering  in  the  once-Spanish 
Netherlands  which  has  affected  the  minds  and  reasoning  of 
certain  Belgian  publicists,  and  which  has  influenced  the  policy 
of  the  King-Sovereign.  Wake  up,  Belgium  f  Colonies  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Spanish  Indies  are  not  made  nowadays.  The 
wealth  of  India  is  spent  in  India ;  it  does  not  give  us  a  Thames 
Embankment  or  a  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  profit 
which  Belgium  will  derive  from  the  just  administration  of  the 
Congo  w’ill  lie  in  the  opportunities  it  will  offer  for  the  honest 
extension  of  Belgian  commerce  and  the  growth  of  Belgian 
industries  :  it  will  be  moral  rather  than  material  :  in  short,  a 
parallel  to  the  enormous  growdh  of  British  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures  which  are  the  result  of  the  foundation  and  growdh — and, 
on  the  whole,  just  Government — of  the  British  Empire. 

Here  is  a  final  suggestion  !  We  wdth  our  three-hundred-year- 
old  Empire  have  still  much  to  learn,  and  we  are  certainly  not 
sufficiently  immaculate  to  be  the  only  preachers.  Germany — 
France — Portugal  have  all  in  their  turn  erred  and  gone  astray 
in  their  treatment  of  “  native  ”  rights  in  Africa.  Once  the 
Congo  question  is  settled  in  the  main,  why  should  not  Belgium 
convoke  a  new:  Brussels  Conference  to  discuss  and  perhaps 
determine  the  vexed  question  of  these  oft-debated  rights  of  the 
African  indigenes  to  the  land  they  occupy,  together  with  its 
inherent  wealth  ?  There  is  a  Conference  now  sitting  on  measures 
to  control  the  Sale  of  Arms  and  Ammunition  to  the  African ; 
there  have  been  past  Brussels  Conferences  dealing  with  the  Slave 
trade  and  with  Alcohol,  Conferences  remarkable  for  much  flather, 
veiled  humbug,  and  crocodile’s  tears  on  the  part  of  aged 
diplomatists  moved  beyond  their  cynical  wont  at  the  beautiful 
prospects  now  opening  before  the  imputations  of  enfranchised 
Africa. 

Well,  now,  why  should  there  not  be  a  perfectly  honest  Brussels 
Conference  for  discussing  this  all-important  question  of  “  native 
rights”?  For  discussion,  a  free  exchange  of  views.  The 
Pow'ers  accepting  the  invitation  need  not  come  pledged  to  adopt 
all  or  any  of  the  resolutions,  but  we  should  at  least  be  playing 
with  all  the  cards  on  the  table.  Heartless  exploiters  and  unprac¬ 
tical  sentimentalists  might  be  alike  routed.  In  the  main  the 
mind  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  might  be  made  up  as 
to  a  moral  standard  to  be  applied  henceforth  to  their  dealing 
with  subject  and  uncivilised  races.  Because  of  the  vast  interests 
at  stake,  among  the  British  delegates  should  be  direct  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  British  self-governing  Colonies  and  States  in 
Africa.  Belgium,  youngest  of  Colonial  Powers  (if  she  assumes 
charge  of  the  Congo),  might  well  take  the  lead  in  such  a 
movement. 
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For  the  rest,  I  have  only  written  this  article  to  convince  such 
Belgians  as  may  read  it  that  there  is  no  desire  in  this  country 
to  impede  unduly  the  establishment  on  sound  principles  of  a 
Belgian  dominion  beyond  the  sea,  wherein  Belgium  may  reap 
honest  and  equitable  results  in  return  for  much  past  expenditure 
of  Belgian  lives  and  money.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  a  strong, 
prosperous,  and  friendly  Belgium  is  a  “British  Interest”  of 
the  first  magnitude ;  but  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear — so  far  as  I  can  gauge  British  opinion — that  not 
even  to  secure  for  all  time  the  close  alliance  of  the  country 
which  covers  the  most  vital  of  British  defences  could  we,  as  a 
nation,  agree  to  terms  of  annexation  of  the  Congo  State  which 
did  not  in  future  define  and  safeguard  to  a  reasonable  degree 
the  rights  and  position  of  the  Congo  natives. 

Otherwise,  if  we  or  the  other  contracting  African  Powers  of 
the  Berlin  Act  allow'  by  lassitude  or  indifference  a  continuance 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs  over  tw'o-thirds  of  the  Congo 
basin  w'e  shall  find  ourselves  involved  with  Belgium  in  an 
uprising  of  the  black  man  against  the  white,  which  not  all  the 
resolutions  of  all  the  Arms  Conferences  will  avail  to  keep  under. 

H.  H.  Johnston. 
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(bOEN  in  JUNE,  1608.) 

At  Broadwindsor. 

On  an  evening  towards  the  close  of  June,  in  the  year  1635,  five 
horsemen  might  have  been  (and  unquestionably  were)  observed 
riding  along  the  principal  street  of  the  village  of  Broadwindsor, 
in  the  shire  of  Dorset,  and  drawing  rein  at  the  vicarage  door. 
The  garments  which  all  wore  were  plain  and  serviceable.  The 
fashion  of  the  age  encouraged  splendour  and  colour  in  men’s 
raiment,  but  these  persons  w'ere  habited  as  for  a  journey,  w’hich 
indeed  had  now  reached  its  end,  and  bore  about  them  obvious 
signs  of  days  passed  consecutively  in  the  saddle.  Hence  ij)  was 
that  the  dress  of  one  of  them,  who  displayed  beneath  his  dark 
riding-coat  a  close-buttoned  black  jerkin,  tied  around  the  waist 
by  a  thick  sash  of  the  same  colour  and  surmounted  by  a  turned- 
down  collar  not  of  lace  but  of  linen ,  was  less  differentiated  from 
that  of  the  others  than  would  have  been  the  case  upon  occasions 
of  greater  formality.  He  of  the  black  jerkin,  respectfully  greeted 
by  a  waiting  man-servant,  was  the  first  to  dismount,  and  was  seen 
heartily  bidding  his  companions  enter  and  refresh  themselves ; 
but  they,  with  many  civil  expressions,  begged  leave  to  be  excused 
for  that  time,  and  rode  aw^ay,  lifting  hats  in  salutation.  The 
dismounted  rider  watched  their  going,  lingering  upon  his  threshold 
.so  long  as  the  sound  of  withdrawing  hoofs  rang  iqxjn  the  road. 
We  have  leisure,  while  he  stands  there,  to  observe  his  outward 
mien  and  bearing.  We  see  a  tall  man,  upon  the  hither  side  of 
thirty,  upright  in  figure,  largely  built,  one  too  much  preoccupied 
with  many  interests  to  be  over  careful  of  his  dress.  His  fair  hair 
curls  naturally;  his  countenance  is  frank,  ruddy  and  untroubled, 
he  smiles  readily,  yet  withal  is  grave.  He  looks  what  he  is,  a 
man  easy  of  access,  gifted  with  an  understanding  sympathy,  but 
as  ready  with  reproof,  if  need  arise ;  a  big  man,  big  in  heart  and 
mind  and  body. 

He  of  whom  we  have  formed  this  mental  image,  and  from 
whom  his  companions  but  now  parted  so  ceremoniously,  was 
Master  Thomas  Fuller,  some  fifteen  months  earlier  appointed  vicar 
of  Broadwindsor.  In  which  short  space  he  had  so  won  his 
)>arishioners’  regard,  that  when  it  got  abroad  that  he  intended 
to  go  to  Cambridge  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
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four  of  them  undertook  to  bear  him  company  upon  his  journey, 
and  would  take  no  refusal.^  Kor  was  this  an  empty  compliment. 
In  those  days  men  journeyed  on  horseback  with  their  baggage 
strapped  behind  them,  and  a  solitary  traveller  w’as  apt  to  meet 
with  unwelcome  attentions  upon  the  road.  Ralph  Thoresby,  the 
antiquarj",  never  got  home  from  such  a  journey  sound  in  limb 
and  in  pocket  without  thanking^  God  ‘  ‘  for  His  mercies  to  me  and 
my  poor  family.”  Safety,  or  a  reasonable  assurance  of  it,  lay  in 
numbers,  and  the  four  friends  were  determined  that  their  parson 
should  not,  so  far  as  they  could  prevent  it,  be  the  victim  of 
robbery  or  violence.  They  as  willingly  put  their  time  at  his 
disposition  as  their  society ;  for  the  distance  from  Broadwindsor 
to  Cambridge  could  scarcely  be  compassed  by  riding  post,  as  the 
custom  then  was,  in  less  than  six  days.  To  London  four  days  was 
a  fair  allowance  (the  jx)et  Gay  rode  from  London  to  Exeter  in  five), 
and  from  thence  to  Cambridge  a  couple  more.  On  their  return 
our  travellers  probably  had  their  own  beasts  sent  to  meet  them 
at  Ilchester,  for  the  last  stage.  It  is  pleasant,  by  the  way,  to 
feel  sure  that  Fuller  was  considerate  of  his  cattle ,  ‘  ‘  whose  dumb¬ 
ness,”  he  says,  ‘‘is  oratory  to  a  conscientious  man;  and  he  that 
will  not  be  merciful  to  his  beast,  is  a  beast  himself.”  ^ 

He  must  have  been  an  ideal  travelling  companion.  That  he 
possessed  a  cheerful  spirit,  not  to  be  dashed  or  daunted  by 
misadventure,  much  information  and  more  curiosity,  those  who 
have  glanced  even  casually  at  his  Worthies  of  England  will  readily 
believe.  The  talk,  be  sure,  w’as  good  and  copious,  both  going 
and  returning.  One  of  his  comrades  we  may  readily  suppose 
to  have  been  ‘‘Henry  Drake,  Esq.,  my  dear  and  worthy 
parishioner,”  a  kinsman  of  the  great  Sir  Francis,  w’ho  had  sailed 
with  that  sea-rover  on  his  last  voyage.  That  was  forty  years 
earlier,  so  that  Henry  Drake  was  no  stripling ;  but  what  was  a 
journey  on  horseback  across  half-a-dozen  English  counties  to  one 
/who  had  sailed  the  Spanish  main?  Here  is  one  story  that  he  told 
/  to  Fuller  and  the  rest  (‘‘I  had  it  from  his  mouth,”  says  Fuller). 
/  ‘‘  Drake  was  sailing  from  Porto  Rico,  and,  riding  within  the 
I  road,  a  shot  from  the  castle  entered  the  steerage  of  the  ship,  took 
j  away  the  stool  from  under  him  as  he  sat  at  supper,  wounded  Sir 
Nicholas  Clifford  and  Brute  Brown  to  death.  ‘‘  Ah,  dear  Brute,” 
said  Drake,  ‘‘  I  could  grieve  for  thee,  hut  note  is  no  time  for  me 
to  let  down  my  spirits.”  ‘‘  Bravely  spoken,”  cries  Fuller.  ‘‘  A 
soldier’s  most  proper  bemoaning  a  friend’s  death  in  war  is  in 
revenging  it.”  And  Henry  Drake,  who  has  been  a  playgoer  in 


(1)  This  journey  is  chronicled  by  Fuller’s  earliest  biographer. 
'2)  Holy  and  Projane  State :  Life  of  Eltezer. 
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his  time,  adds  in  corroboration  :  “Aye — our  tears  were  not  yet 
brewed.’’^ 

What  with  pleasant  talk,  the  various  incidents  of  the  road,  and 
the  stay  in  Cambridge  (where  they  were  mightily  edified  by  their 
vicar’s  dialectics  in  the  schools  and  by  the  festivities  which 
followed),  w'e  need  not  unduly  commiserate  the  four  parishioners. 
Willingly,  at  the  same  time,  will  we  believe  them  to  have  been 
good  men  and  true.  No  doubt  but  it  was  personal  observation 
at  Broadw'indsor  (tempered  by  his  own  ideal)  which  suggested  to 
Fuller  the  features  of  “  The  Good  Parishioner  — who,  “though 
near  to  the  church,  is  not  far  from  God  ’’  ;  who  “  is  timely  at 
the  beginning  of  Common  Prayer  ’  ’ ;  who  ‘  ‘  in  sermon  sets  himself 
to  hear  God  in  the  minister  ’’  ;  w'ho  “  at  every  point  that  concerns 
himself,  turns  down  a  leaf  in  his  heart  ’’ ;  who  “  hides  not  himself 
from  any  parish-office  which  seeks  for  him  ”  ;  who  “  is  bountiful 
in  contributing  to  the  repair  of  God’s  house  ’’ ;  and  “pays  his 
tithes  willingly  with  cheerfulness.’’  Not  that  we  are  to  suppose 
that  all  his  parishioners  were  of  this  quality  :  who,  in  an 
imperfect  world,  would  expect  so  much?  He  may  have  had  to 
suffer  from  individuals  such  as  vexed  the  divine  in  Cowper’s 
poem  :  — 

Quoth  one,  “  A  rarer  man  than  you 
In  pulpit  none  shall  hear; 

But  yet,  methinks,  to  tell  you  true, 

You  sell  it  plaguy  dear.” 

He  may  have  been  annoyed  by  the  presence  in  his  flock  of  idle 
fellows  like  that  John  Matthews  who  was  rebuked  by  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  in  the  middle  of  the  service  for  kicking  his  heels  for 
his  diversion.  But  these  w^ere  minor  matters.  “  As  long  as  there 
are  spots  in  the  moon’’ — the  words  are  his  own — “it  is  vain 
to  expect  anything  spotless  under  it.’’^  On  the  whole  he  was 
well  contented.  Discontent,  indeed,  was  foreign  to  his  nature. 
We  find  no  splenetic  outburst  like  that  of  poor  Herrick  in  the 
next  county,  who  at  this  very  time  was  finding  Dean  Prior  so 
intolerable. 

A  people  currish,  churlish  as  the  seas. 

And  rude  (almost)  as  rudest  savages. 

With  whom  I  did,  and  may  re-sojourn  when 
Rocks  turn  to  rivers,  rivers  turn  to  men. 

Fuller  complains  of  no  such  “rocky  generation’’ ;  but  it  is  fair 
to  point  out  that  in  respect  of  society  he  had  undoubtedly  the 
better  of  it.  Dean  Prior  is  a  tiny  village  on  the  edge  of  Dartmoor, 

(1)  See  the  Lift  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  Holy  and  Profane  State. 

(2)  Holy  and  Profane  State. 

(3)  Sermon  on  The  Old  Light,  preached  at  Exeter  in  1646. 
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whose  scenery  men  had  not  then  learnt  to  admire,  even  were 
it  possible  to  live  on  scenery ;  Broadwindsor  lies  in  a  fertile 
district,  in  a  county  afi&rmed  by  Fuller  to  be  self-supporting,  a 
region  where  many  families  of  position  were  content  to  dwell. 
He  had  friends  and  neighbours  among  the  Pouletts  of  Hinton 
Saint  George,  the  Napiers  of  Middlemarsh  Hall,  the  Windhams 
of  Pilsden  Court,  the  Gibbs  of  South  Perrott,  and  (across  the 
Devon  border)  the  Eolles  of  Bicton.  “The  gentry  of  Dorset,” 
he  has  himself  recorded,  “  in  birth,  brains,  spirit,  and  estate 
were  inferiors  to  no  county  in  England ;  and  they  had  the  good 
sense  to  perceive  that  the  vicar  of  Broadwindsor  was  a  man  w'orth 
knowing. 

So,  then,  as  on  that  June  evening  Master  Thomas  Fuller  gazed 
from  his  garden  over  the  farmsteads,  meadows  and  orchards  of 
his  cure,  beholding  in  the  distance  the  flash  of  a  white  cliff  and 
a  glimmering  expanse  of  sea,  he  may  well  have  murmured  to 
himself — for  Scripture  was  very  generally  the  stuff  of  his 
/  meditations — “  The  lot  is  fallen  unto  me  in  a  fair  ground;  yea, 
/  I  have  a  goodly  heritage.’’  And  if  regret  for  the  closer 
I  sociability  and  keener  intellectual  life  of  Cambridge  ever  visited 
him,  he  was  too  shrew’d  a  man  to  entertain  it  long.  He  believed 
in  the  value  of  his  work ;  his  head  was  full  of  the  books  he  was 
I  to  write.  He  knew,  and  may  have  exclaimed  with  Horace  (being 
j  a  good  Latinist  as  well),  “  Quod  petis  hie  est,  est  Ulubris,  animus 
'  si  te  non  deficit  aequus  ”  ;  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself  can  find 
happiness  anywhere. 

From  very  shades  the  darkness  can  exclude, 

And  from  a  desart  banish  solitude.2 


At  Basing  House. 

Leave  we  now  (the  phrase  is  Fuller’s)  the  orchard- vale  of 
Broadwindsor  and  its  pleasant  pastures.  Farewell  to  the  quiet 
chamber,  looking  seaward,  where  he  jienned  his  Holy  War  in 
days  of  peace.  No  more  conferences  with  rural  folk  upon  what 
concerns  their  souls  and  bodies ;  no  more  leisurely  rambles  and 
musings  on  the  slopes  of  Pillesdon  Hill,  where  later  Wordsworth 
w'as  to  sojourn,  and  with  him  Coleridge,  to  whom  Fuller’s  genius 
appealed  so  closely !  Large  national  issues  are  at  stake,  and 
retirement  must  now’  irk  the  spirit  of  one  who  is  an  Englishman 
as  well  as  a  clergyman.  The  same  mutterings  of  coming  storm, 
continually  more  ominous  and  angry,  which  shortened  Milton’s 
Italian  journeys,  and  brought  him  home  to  champion  the 
(1)  Worthies  of  England.  (2)  Cowley  (adapted). 
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Parliamentary  cause,  penetrate  also  to  the  Dorsetshire  vicarage, 
where  their  call,  although  it  wakes  a  different  response,  is  equally 
compelling.  London,  the  centre  of  the  disturbance,  draws  to  its 
troubled  heart  this  pair  of  men,  who,  though  born  in  the  same  \ 
year  and  “nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill,”  seem  never  to  have  \ 
met.  Fuller,  moreover,  has  another  incentive ;  he  has  lost  his  ' 
wife  after  a  few  years  of  marriage,  and  looks  to  new  scenes  and 
wider  interests  to  mitigate  his  grief.  For  exactly  twelve  months 
after  the  raising  of  the  Eoyal  standard  at  Nottingham  he  is  found 
in  London,  openly  of  the  King’s  party,  and  devoting  all  his 
energies  and  his  gift  of  persuasive  speech  to  the  promotion  of 
peace,  an  object  which  good  men  still  conceived  as  possible.  At 
last  he  sees  that  the  attempt  is  hopeless,  and  joins  the  King  at 
Oxford;  presently,  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  and 
desirous  of  sharing  in  its  hardships,  he  takes  service  with  General 
Sir  Ealph  Hopton,  as  “  camping  chaplain  ”  to  the  troops. 

He  was,  after  several  months’  campaigning,  to  be  separated 
from  his  commander.  On  the  evening  of  March  29,  1644, 
Hopton,  defeated  near  Alresford  by  Waller  earlier  in  the  day, 
reached  Basing  House,  that  memorable  stronghold  of  the 
Royalists,  and  on  his  departure  left  Fuller  there,  presumably  to 
act  as  chaplain  to  such  of  the  garrison  as  were  of  the  established 
religion ;  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  its  owner  and  defender, 
being  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  those  with 
him  professing  that  faith.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  precise 
reason,  for  the  next  four  or  five  weeks  Fuller  had  his  residence  at 
Basing  House — a  situation  unusual  enough,  it  must  be  owned, 
for  the  occupant  of  a  quiet  country  vicarage. 

For  now,  instead  of  the  plover’s  call  or  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the 
sound  of  shot  and  shell  must  be  the  accompaniment  of  his  } 
thoughts.  In  place  of  freedom  to  wander  over  hill  and  dale,  his  1 
walks  must  be  confined  within  the  battlements  of  a  fortress. 
He  may  indeed  pace  the  garden,  and  watch  the  denizens  of  the 
old  dovecote  circling  round  their  home,  but  not  without  danger; 
must  also  at  times  be  present  at  the  little  orchard  close,  where 
the  slain  are  laid,  when,  for  the  survivors’  sake,  there  is  no 
lingering  over  the  last  sad  rites.  “I  saw  a  cannon  shot  off,” 
he  says,  with  memories  perhaps  of  interrupted  obsequies.  “  The 
men  at  whom  it  was  levelled  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  and  so 
escaped  the  bullet.  Against  such  blows  falling  is  all  the  fencing, 
and  prostration  all  the  armour  of  proof.”  ^  From  this,  as  is  his 
manner,  he  draws  a  moral,  with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
Elsewhere  he  speaks,  not  (I  think)  in  metaphor,  of  a  narrow 
escape  from  death,  a  missile  having  pierced  his  hat.^  Indeed, 
(1)  Good  Thoughts  in  Worse  Times.  (2)  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times. 
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he  bore  his  share  of  privations  and  perils,  yet  therein  found  hia 
solace.  It  comforted  him,  he  says,  “to  draw  in  the  same  yoke 
with  his  neighbours,  and  with  them  jointly  bear  the  burden  that 
our  sins  jointly  brought  upon  us.”^  Yet  even  at  this  juncture 
the  habit  of  composition  was  too  strong  with  him  to  be  wholly 
given  up ;  and  upon  the  march  he  gathered  material  for  his  pen. 
He  does  indeed  say,  “  For  the  first  five  years  of  our  actual  civil 
war  I  had  little  list  or  leisure  to  write,  fearing  to  be  made  a 
history,  and  shifting  daily  for  my  safety.  All  that  time  I  couLL 
not  live  to  ^tudy,  who  only  studied^  to  live  “  ;  yet  he  has  also 
recorded  the  fact  that  he  was  employed  ujxjn  his  Worthies  of 
England  during  these  very  weeks.  Indeed,  he  complains^  that 
the  noise  of  the  cannonading  disturbed  him  at  his  task !  If  he 
had  less  power  of  concentration  than  Archimedes  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  he  was  at  least  more  fortunate. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certified,  his  good  sense  forbade  his 
complaining  to  be  more  than  momentary.  The  jwsition  in  which 
he  was  placed  had  certainly  its  attractions  for  a  mind  always 
ready  to  receive  new  impressions  and  apt  to  study  character. 
First,  there  was  the  place  itself,  then  its  beleaguered  tenants, 
in  whom  was  a  rich  field  for  various  observation ;  among  them 
many  cultivated  men,  as  was  the  Marquis  himself,  Thomas 
Johnson,  the  noted  herbalist,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Hollar  the 
engraver.  In  such  company  Fuller  would  be  at  his  ease. 

But  the  stronghold  itself,  which  he  had  seen  several  times  as 
he  rode  along  the  great  highway  to  the  west,  with  what  keen 
interest  must  he  have  explored  it !  What  Basing  House  was  may 
be  partly  understood  from  old  prints,  but  more  fully  imagined 
by  an  examination  of  its  ruins.  The  battlements  of  red  brick, 
whose  injuries  the  kindly  turf  has  done  its  best  to  hide,  enclosed 
within  their  vast  circuit  what  was  at  once  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  England  and  the  greatest  of  any  subject’s  house, 
in  which  were  quarters  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  persons.  The 
dining-hall  measured  some  eighty  feet  by  forty,  with  chapel, 
guard-rooms,  and  domestic  buildings  in  proportion.  But  what 
more  than  all  attracted  Fuller,  than  whom  the  King  had  no  truer 
subject,  was  the  motto  or  posy,  Aimez  LoyauU,  which  the 
Marquis  himself  had  written  with  a  diamond  in  every  window. 
Basing  House,  resisting  its  assailants  year  in,  year  out,  was  a 
visible  embodiment  of  that  injunction,  an  assurance  to  the 
Cavaliers  of  the  reality  of  their  faith.  Who  can  doubt  that  this 
motto  strengthened  the  hearts  of  the  defenders,  or  that  Thomas 
Fuller’s  heart  beat  high  in  response  to  its  appeal?  He  himself 

(1)  Good  Thougf^ts  in  Bad  Times. 

(2)  According  to  his  first  and  anonymous  biographer 
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has  told  us  little  of  his  sojourn  here,  but  that  is  in  keeping  with 
his  character.  “  That  spoke  in  the  wheel  which  creaketh  most,” 
as  he  says,  “doth  not  bear  the  greatest  burden  in  the  cart.”^ 
But  his  anonymous  biographer,  less  reticent  than  he,  assures 
us  that  his  exhortations  and  encouragement  were  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  soldiers,  and  that  to  them  chiefly  is  to  be  attributed 
the  happy  issue  of  more  than  one  sortie.  Without  literal  sub¬ 
scription  to  this  statement,  and  without  supposing,  as  some  appear 
to  have  done,  that  our  divine  tucked  up  his  gown,  seized  a 
musket,  and  sallied  forth  to  victory  with  the  rest,  we  are  positive 
that  he  was  never  found  wanting  to  his  duty ;  that  he  did 
encourage  the  troops  with  glowing  words,  that  he  did  tend  the 
wounded,  that  he  did  offer  ghostly  comfort  to  the  dying. 

A  place  of  mixed  memories  must  Basing  House  have  been,  in 
later  days,  to  Thomas  Fuller.  It  was  still,  after  he  left  it,  to 
hold  out  for  another  seventeen  months.  Without  doubt  he 
followed  its  fortunes  at  a  distance,  being  then  once  more  with 
Hopton,  in  the  West.  Surely  he  had  a  sigh  to  spare  for  Thomas 
Johnson,  when  that  gentle  herbalist  lost  his  life  in  a  sortie. 
Surely  his  pulse  quickened  as  he  heard  of  the  daring  exploit  of 
Colonel  Gage,  so  vividly  narrated  in  the  page  of  Clarendon, 
“and,”  says  that  historian,  ‘‘confessed  by  enemies  as  well  as 
friends  to  be  as  soldierly  an  action  as  had  been  performed  in 
the  war  on  either  side.”  One  can  picture  Hopton,  with  his 
officers  and  his  chaplain  about  him,  drinking  in  the  details  of 
it,  as  they  had  them  from  some  travel-stained  and  tired  express ; 
how'  Gage,  with  Hawkins’  regiment  of  foot  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  well-mounted  horse,  left  Oxford  on  a  Monday  evening, 
and  marched  through  the  short  June  night,  reaching  a  wood 
near  Wallingford  at  dawn,  amid  continual  dread  of  collision  with 
patrols  from  Heading,  Abingdon,  and  Newbury;  how,  after 
refreshing  themselves  in  this  wood  for  some  hours,  he  and  his 
men  travelled  through  bye-lanes  to  Aldermaston,  ‘‘  a  village  out 
of  any  great  road  ”  ;  how  there  the  advanced  party  of  horsemen, 
forgetting  their  disguise  of  orange-tawny  scarfs  and  ribbons — the 
colour  of  the  Parliament — fell  upon  some  troopers  of  the  enemy, 
and  so  betrayed  themselves  ;  how,  in  consequence,  the  whole  force 
must,  weary  as  they  were,  push  on  through  the  night  to  Basing, 
which  they  reached  between  four  and  five  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
morning;  how  they  found  the  besiegers  on  the  alert,  but  drove 
them  back  after  a  fierce  and  stubborn  engagement,  thereafter 
sending  into  Basing  House  from  Basingstoke  as  much  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  stores  of  all  kinds  as  would  provision  the  garrison  for 
two  months  at  least.  The  group  of  eager  listeners  heard  also 
(1)  Ajypeal  of  Injured  Innocence. 
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how  on  his  return  Gage  evaded  the  enemy  in  passing  the  River 
Rennet  by  a  ford,  outwitted  them  at  the  Thames  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  so  arrived  safely  at  Oxford,  with  the  loss  of  hardly 
a  dozen  lives  and  some  half  hundred  wounded.^ 

But  there  came  a  time  when  a  very  different  story  had  to 
be  told — the  story  of  that  day  when  Cromwell  took  Basing  House, 
“storming  it  like  a  fire-flood,’’  and  it  was  “run  to  the  very 
ruins.’’  On  the  feelings  of  Fuller  and  his  general  at  those 
tidings  it  is  of  no  avail  to  dwell. 

Only,  great  ideas  survive  their  visible  embodiment.  Basing 
House  is  fallen,  but  loyalty  is  imperishable.  As,  early  in  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

When  the  March  sun  felt  like  May, 

I  wandered  amid  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  and  gathered  violets  on 
its  grass-grown  battlements,  thinking  of  those  who  had  endured 
hardness  there,  and  almost  expecting  to  see  the  smoke  of 
Cromwell’s  cannon  from  the  heights  to  the  north,  two  words 
seemed  ringing  constantly  in  my  ears — “  Aimez  Loyautd.”  They  ■ 
are  the  worthiest  comment  on  the  dismantled  house  and  its 
defenders.  These  men  lived  and  died  in  loyalty  to  what  they 
held  most  sacred ;  it  is  given  to  no  man  to  do  more.  And  Dr. 
Thomas  Fuller,  being  one  who  even  as  they  never  violated  his 
convictions,  is  both  honoured  by  his  association  with  Basing 
House,  and  adds  to  its  renown. 

In  the  Pulpit. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  among  the  printed 
discourses  presented  by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  his  chaplain, 
with  the  request  that  ‘  ‘  every  Sunday  he  would  pronounce  one 
of  them  in  the  pulpit,’’  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller’s  were  included.  In 
I  his  own  day  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him,  and  he  was 
f  connected  at  different  times  with  half-a-dozen  London  churches. 
Voluminous  as  he  is,  and  to  some  extent  now  necessarily  archaic, 
his  oratory  is  yet  notable  for  its  wealth  of  illustration,  often 
of  a  homely  kind,  its  pregnant  aphorisms,  its  forceful  logic  and 
its  abundant  vitality.  The  quaintly-carved  Jacobean  pulpit  in 
Broadwindsor  Church,  which  once  he  occupied,  ought  still  to 
have  its  message  for  those  who  aspire  to  beat  ‘  ‘  the  drum 
ecclesiastic.” 

“I  have  used  similitudes.”^  That  might  be  a  fitting  motto 
for  any  collection  of  Fuller’s  sermons.  The  power  to  create 

(1)  See  Clarendon,  History  of  the.  Rebellion,  Book  VIII. 

(2)  Hosea,  ch.  xii.,  v.  10. 
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similitudes  is  the  mark  of  an  original  and  ample  mind,  and  he 
possessed  it  in  an  unusual  degree.  Moreover,  a  comparison  once 
started,  he  draws  it  out  with  all  the  completeness  of  a  Homer 
or  a  Milton.  A  vivid  picture  to  him,  it  shall  be  as  vivid  to  his 
hearers.  “  Suppose,”  he  says,  his  mind  recurring,  perhaps,  to 
some  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Low  Countries,  ‘‘the  sea 
should  break  into  the  land,  it  is  not  the  endeavours  of  a  private 
man  can  stop  it.  What  if  he  goes  down  with  a  faggot  at  his 
back,  and  a  mattock  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  spade  in  his  hand ; 
his  desire  is  more  commendable  than  his  discretion,  it  being 
more  likely  the  sea  would  swallow  him  up  than  he  stop  the 
mouth  thereof.  No ;  the  w’hole  country  must  come  in ;  children 
must  bring  earth  in  their  hats,  w'omen  in  their  aprons,  men  with 
hand-barrows,  wheelbarrows,  carts,  cars,  wains,  wagons  ;  all  must 
work,  lest  all  be  destroyed.”  The  preacher  pauses  for  an  instant. 
One  almost  sees  the  crowd  hurrying,  the  men  pressing  every 
possible  vehicle  into  the  service,  the  w'omen  and  children,  for 
whom  none  is  left,  determined  to  help  somehow,  anyhow.  And 
then  comes  the  application,  like  the  sure  stroke  of  a  hammer 
wielded  by  a  practised  arm.  ‘‘  So,  when  a  general  deluge  and 
inundation  of  God’s  anger  seizeth  on  a  w'hole  kingdom,  it  cannot 
be  stopped  by  the  private  endeavour  of  some  few,  but  it  must 
be  an  universal  work,  by  a  general  repentance ;  all  must  raise 
banks  to  bound  it.”  ^  Or,  again,  consider  another  similitude,  far¬ 
fetched,  indeed,  yet  forcible,  taken  from  a  later  discourse.  He 
has  heard  a  curious  story  about  ‘‘the  Irish  cock  of  the  wood.” 
These  birds,  he  is  told,  are  found  in  flocks ;  and  if  a  man  shoot 
one,  the  rest  do  not  fly  away  but  stay  staring  at  him,  so  that  he 
may  kill  them  all,  one  after  another,  if  he  please.  Foolish 
simplicity !  But  are  men  so  different  in  their  contemplation  of 
mortality?  Bather,  each  man  seems  to  think  himself  exempted. 
‘‘  Death  sweeps  away  one,  and  one,  and  one,  and  the  rest  remain 
no  whit  moved  at  or  minding  of  it,  till  at  last  a  whole  generation 
is  consumed.”  And  here  is  a  noble  passage,  w'orthy  as  literature 
to  rank  with  Horace’s  justum  et  tenacem  : — ‘‘  As  it  is  with  a 
man  in  a  wreck  at  sea,  when  all  is  cast  overboard,  the  victuals 
that  feed  him,  the  clothes  that  should  keep  him  warm,  yet  he 
swims  to  the  shore  with  his  life  in  his  hand ;  or  as  it  is  with  a 
valiant  standard-bearer  that  carries  the  banner  in  the  time  of 
battle,  if  he  sees  all  lost,  he  w'raps  the  banner  about  his  body, 
and  chooseth  rather  to  die  in  that  as  his  winding-sheet,  than  let 
any  man  take  it  from  him  or  spoil  him  of  it ;  he  will  hold  that 
fast,  though  he  lose  his  life  with  it.  Thus  Job  in  all  his  troubles 
is  said  to  hold  fast  his  integrity ;  and  so  must  all  of  us  do,  hold 

(1)  “Fast  Sermon,”  preached  at  the  Savoy  Chapel,  December  28th,  1642. 
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our  spirituals,  whatsoever  becomes  of  our  temporals . 

There’s  not  a  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  if  he  be  of  an 
heavenly  temper  and  spiritual  resolution,  will,  in  the  greatest 
storm,  in  the  hottest  assault,  wrap  himself  round  about  with  his 
integrity,  and  will  not  let  it  go,  till  he  go  along  with  it.”^  There 
cannot  have  been  many  nodding  heads  in  Dr.  Fuller’s  con¬ 
gregation — unless,  indeed,  they  nodded  in  approval. 

A  preacher’s  first  business  being  to  capture  the  attention  of 
j  his  hearers,  he  enumerates  some  of  the  means  which  he  holds 
I  to  be  proper  to  that  end.  “  Preachers,”  he  once  said  at  Exeter, 

I  ‘‘  must  vary  their  voices,  interchangeably  using  frowns,  smiles, 

swords,  salves,  cordials,  corrosives,  as  occasion  is  offered.”  After 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  his  natural  spring  of  humour 
w’elling  up  in  his  sermons,  though  it  is  nowhere  vitiated  by 
irreverence.  He  was  probably  never  more  in  earnest  than  when 
he  preached  on  “Reformation  ”  at  the  Savoy,  July  27,  1643.  It 
was  his  last  public  utterance  before  his  withdrawal  to  Oxford, 
and  the  last  Royalist  discourse  to  be  delivered  in  London  for 
many  a  day.  Yet  even  then  his  ingrained  habit  of  playing  with 
words  cropped  up,  provoking,  it  may  be,  the  “  frowns  ”  of  some, 
and  surely  the  “smiles”  of  others.  “Though  I  cannot,”  he 
says,  “  expect  my  words  to  be  like  nails  driven  in  by  the  masters 
of  assemblies,  yet  I  hope  they  may  prove  tacks,  entered  by  him 
who  desires  to  be  faithful  and  peaceable  in  Israel.”  Speaking 
of  the  Marian  martyrs,  of  whom  an  anonymous  pamphleteer — no 
less  a  man  than  Milton — had  written  slightingly,  he  exclaims, 
“  These  bare  the  heat  of  the  day  indeed,  that  were  burnt  to 
ashes!”  And  later  he  interjects  this  lament  for  England:— 

\  “  Her  homebred  wares  enough  to  sustain  her,  her  homebred  wars 
\  enough  to  destroy  her!”  The  fact  is,  pithy  remarks  of  this 
nature  stick  in  the  hearer’s  mind,  while  drab  and  sober  statements 
fall  from  it  rapidly.  “  This  here  clay,”  said  a  Surrey  gardener 
lately,  as  he  dug  a  trench,  “it  be  so  very  loving.”  That  is,  it 
adhered  to  his  spade.  Fuller’s  witty  sayings  are,  in  that  sense, 
loving  too. 

The  danger  is,  of  course,  with  an  author  of  this  nature,  lest 
his  works  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  quarry  out  of 
which  jokes  can  be  excavated,  and  Fuller  has  not  invariably 
escaped  it.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  his  sermons 
are  worth  reading,  and  only  to  be  appreciated  when  read,  in  bulk. 
For  then  the  jests  fall  into  their  proper  places,  and  are  seen  to 
i  be  subsidiary  to  other  objects,  not  perpetrated  only  for  them- 
\  selves.  Fuller  loved  his  joke,  undoubtedly,  but  he  loved  other 
\  things  more.  In  unaffected  piety,  in  apostolic  moderation,  in 
(1)  Sermon  at  St.  Clement's,  Eastcheap,  1652. 
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zeal  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  well-being  not  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  only  but  of  the  whole  nation,  he  can  bear  comparison 
with  any  divine.  The  public  troubles  of  that  time  penetrated  to 
the  pulpit,  and  in  it  Fuller’s  powers  were  consistently  devoted 
to  the  reconciliation  of  opposing  claims  and  parties.  Not 
Falkland  himself  ingeminated  “Peace,  Peace”  out  of  a  more 
sincere  and  anxious  heart.  He  could  differ  with  opponents  and 
yet  do  them  justice.  In  his  Church  History  he  studied  to  deal 
fairly  with  Wyckliffe  and  Elizabeth,  with  Cranmer  and  with 
Laud.  Professing  himself  “  a  plain  Protestant,  equally  opposite 
to  all  heretics  and  sectaries,”^  he  has  like  hopes  for  the  eternal 
welfare  of  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  “  Oh,  if  God  should 
have  no  more  mercy  on  us  than  we  have  charity  to  one  another,” 
he  says,  “what  w'ould  become  of  us !  ”  ^  He  admits  having 
spoken  highly  of  some  of  the  Nonconformists,  Cartwright,  Travers, 
Stone,  and  others,  “  all  (though  dissenting  from  the  Church  in 
ceremonies)  eminent  in  their  generations.  I  commend  them,” 
he  adds,  “not  for  their  Nonconformity,  but  other  qualities  of 
piety,  painfulness,  learning,  and  patience.”  ®  This  reminds  one 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  exhorted  his  readers  “  to  imitate  Dr.  Watts 
in  all  but  his  Nonconformity,  to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man 
and  his  reverence  to  God.”^  And  again,  speaking  on  another 
occasion  of  “  our  adversaries  of  Eome,”  “  much  of  divine  truth,” 
says  Fuller,  “  may  be  picked  up  from  some  of  them.  Where 
they  have  written  truth  as  in  mere  speculative  points  of  God, 
the  blessed  Trinity,  &c.,  there  no  man  better.”®  This  eclectic 
temper  does  not  commend  itself  to  extreme  partisans ;  yet  it 
may  exercise  in  the  end  a  wider  and  deeper  influence  than 
theirs.  To  the  plain  man,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have  about 
it  more  of  reasonableness,  and  more  of  Christian  charity. 

But,  leaving  disputable  matters,  let  us  view  for  a  moment 
the  high-water  mark  of  Fuller’s  pulpit  oratory,  the  sermon 
preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  March  27,  1643.  Parliament 
had  not  yet  shorn  the  Abbey  services  of  their  wonted  ornaments, 
and  the  more  sanguine  still  hoped  for  peace.  The  occasion  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  King’s  coronation,  that  King  who  five 
months  earlier  had  won  a  doubtful  victory  over  his  subjects  at 
Edgehill ;  the  text,  “Yea,  let  him  take  all,  forasmuch  as  my 
lord  the  king  is  come  again  in  peace  unto  his  own  house.”  ®  The 
preacher  did  not  lack  courage  who  could  choose  such  a  text  on 
such  a  day.  After  picturing  the  supreme  joy  of  David’s  return 
to  Jerusalem,  he  points  out  that  the  speaker  wisely  makes  no 

(1)  Truth  Maintained,  Oxford,  1643.  (2)  Ihid.  (3)  Ibid. 

(4)  Life  of  Watts.  (5)  Sermon  at  St.  Clement’s,  Eastcheap,  1649. 

(6)  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  xix.,  30. 
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reference  to  the  monarch’s  victory,  which  had  cost  him  the 
death  of  his  son,  but  lays  all  his  emphasis  on  the  recovery  of 
peace.  So  now  with  Charles.  He  would  have  no  desire  to  be 
reminded  of  Edgehill  ;  “his  soul  was  shot  through  with  grief 
to  behold  a  field  spread  with  his  subjects’  corpses.’’  Then,  with 
a  bold  artifice,  the  preacher  takes  that  for  accomplished  which 
is  as  yet  a  hope,  the  return  of  Charles  “to  Westminster,  his 
Sion,’’  amid  the  rejoicing  of  his  people.  A  passage  of  eloquent 
description  lends  more  force  to  the  inevitable  climax  :  — 

“But,  alas!  what  have  I  done  that  I  should  not,  having 
invited  many  guests  now  to  a  feast,  and  having  no  meat  to  set 
before  you?  I  have  called  courtiers  and  citizens  to  rejoice,  and 
still  one  thing  is  wanting,  and  that  a  main  material  one,  the 
founder  of  all  the  rest,  the  King  is  not  returned  in  peace.  Thus 
the  sun  is  slipped  out  of  our  firmament ,  and  the  diamond  dropped 
out  of  the  ring  of  my  text.’’  He  then  appeals  to  his  hearers  to 
‘  ‘  bend  their  brains  and  use  their  best  endeavours  ’  ’  towards  the 
desired  object;  which  if  it  be  attained,  “  this  our  use  may  once 
be  antedated,  and  this  day’s  sermon  sent  as  a  harbinger  before¬ 
hand,  to  provide  a  lodging  in  your  hearts  for  your  joy,  against 
the  time  that  my  lord  our  king  shall  return  to  his  owm  house 
in  peace.” 


In  the  World. 

The  constant  writing  of  books  and  preaching  of  sermons  would 
be  enough  to  occupy  an  ordinary  man,  but  Fuller,  thanks  to 
his  robust  health  and  large  intellect,  quitted  the  study  and  the 
pulpit  unwearied.  Neither  recluse  nor  pedant,  he  moved  freely 
among  all  classes  of  society ;  and  has  left  his  mark  on  the  public 
and  private  history  of  his  time  as  one  of  the  “most  sensible, 
least  prejudiced  persons  of  that  age.  There  being  ample 
evidence  that  he  notably  impressed  his  contemporaries,  it  is 
natural  to  ask.  By  what  special  characteristics?  And  a  fair 
answer  is,  by  wit,  good  sense,  and  memory;  by  piety,  justice, 
and  benevolence.  No  analysis  of  character  can  be  exhaustive ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  these  gifts  and  qualities,  whatever  others  have 
been  overlooked,  went  towards  the  composition  of  that  delightful 
entity  which  was  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller.  They  have,  it  is  hoped, 
been  suggested  in  what  has  gone  before  ;  they  may,  it  is  certain, 
be  seen,  in  all  their  native  freshness,  in  his  works;  Fut  they 
appear  also  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  creatures,  so  far  as 
these  have  been  recorded. 

I  For  powers  of  memory  he  has  become  proverbial.  In  a  once 

(1)  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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jK)pular  work  called  The  New  Help  to  Discourse,  Fuller’s  enthu¬ 
siastic  biographer,  the  late"  Mr'. '  X'  E .  Bailey,  unearthed  the  i 
following  passage: — “  Q.  :  Who  is  the  most  renowned  for 
memory  that  w’e  have  read  or  heard  of?  Arts.  :  In  former  times  ^ 
Seneca  .  .  .  and  of  late  days  we  find  Mr.  Fuller  to  be  therein 
j  most  exquisite,  who  is  reported  that  he  w’ould  walk  any  street 
in  London  and  by  the  strength  of  his  memory  tell  how  many  and 
what  signs  they  were  hanging  in  that  street,  from  the  one  end 
to  the  other,  according  as  they  were  in  order.”  Fuller  no  doubt 
enjoyed  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  and  the  surprise  which  it 
provoked,  but  affected  to  think  little  of  it,  and  called  it  nothing 
but  a  trick.  “  I  confess,”  he  says,  ‘‘  some  ten  years  since,  when 
I  came  out  of  the  pulpit  of  St.  Dunstan’s  East,  one  told  me  in 
the  vestry,  before  credible  people,  that  he  in  Sydney  College 
had  taught  me  the  art  of  memory.  I  returned  unto  him,  that 
it  was  not  so,  for  I  could  not  rcmeniher  that  1  had  ever  seen  his 
face;  which,  I  conceive,  was  a  real  refutation!”^  This  is 
pleasant,  but  pleasanter  still  the  home  thrust  he  dealt  the 
Sequestrators  at  Waltham.  When  those  grim  persons  con¬ 
descended  to  remark  upon  his  reputation  in  this  particular, 
Fuller  w’as  quick  to  seize  the  advantage.  ”  I  will  give  you  an 
instance  of  my  good  memory,”  said  he.  ”  Your  worships  have 
thought  fit  to  sequester  an  honest,  poor,  but  Cavalier  parson,  my 
neighbour,  from  his  living,  and  committed  him  to  prison  ;  he 
;  has  a  great  charge  of  children,  and  his  circumstances  are  but 
indifferent ;  if  you  please  to  release  him  out  of  prison  and  restore 
■  him  to  his  living,  I  will  never  forget  the  kindness  while  I 

[  live.”^  There  w^as  surely  no  resisting  such  a  ready  pleader! 

(Later,  he  had  himself  to  appear  before  the  formidable  Triers, 
and  took  counsel  of  John  Howe,  Cromw^ell’s  chaplain.  ”  Sir,” 

I  said  he ,  “  you  may  observe  that  I  am  a  pretty  corpulent  man , 
and  I  am  to  go  through  a  passage  that  is  very  strait ;  I  beg 

I'  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  shove,  and  help  me 

through.”^  Get  through  the  passage  he  did,  whether  wuth 
How’e’s  impulsion  or  without  it ;  but  his  name  for  moderation 
i  and  uprightness  was  probably  at  least  as  influential  with  the 
i  Triers  as  was  the  chaplain’s  recommendation. 

I  His  wit,  moreover,  which  was,  as  Coleridge  says,  ‘‘the  stuff 

I  and  substance  of  his  intellect,”  was  a  powerful  weapon.  By 
means  of  it  he  deprecated  resentment,  turned  away  wrath,  and 
i  converted  frowms  on  the  severest  brows  to  smiles.  His  puns, 

iw’hich  are  numerous,  would  disarm  a  Dennis.  Apologising  for 
certain  errors  wFich  crept  into  his  Church  History,  he  explains 
(1)  The  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence,  Part  TI. 

(2)  Feinaigle,  Art  of  Memory.  (3)  Memoirs  of  Howe. 

i _ 
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that  he  could  not,  since  he  lived  in  the  country,  always  see  the 
proofs,  and  “the  posting  press,  like  time  and  tide,  will  wait 
for  no  man.  I  must,  therefore,”  he  proceeds,  “  deservedly  take 
all  the  blame  and  shame  thereof  on  myself,  and  here  in  this 
sheet  do  public  penance  for  the  same.”^  Such  an  offender  who 
would  not  absolve?  But  I  will  not  further  instance  in  this 
strain,  lest  the  reader  be  tempted  to  forget  that  men  of  mirth 
can  be  men  of  seriousness  too. 

One  pleasant  element  in  his  sobriety  w^as  his  desire  to  do 
justice  to  all  of  whom  he  wrote  or  spoke,  which  desire  is, 
unhappily,  a  fruitful  cause  of  misunderstanding.  In  a  character¬ 
istic  passage  of  his  Worthies  of  England  he  tenders  an  explanation 
which,  though  wool  is  there  in  question,  he  clearly  intends  to 
\  be  applied  to  the  judgments  which  he  passes  upon  men.  He 
\  supposes  an  objector  saying,  “You  have  said  that  the  wool  of 
Herefordshire  is  best  and  yet  Gloucestershire  is  best ;  and  this 
must  be  both  falsehood  and  flattery  together.”  “Impute  it, 

I  pray,”  he  answ’ers,  “  to  my  j>eaceable  disposition,  unwilling 
’  to  occasion  discord  between  eminences,  the  rather  because  things 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  severally  the  best  in  sundry  qualities.” 
An  excellent  illustration,  this,  of  “the  cross-bench  mind,”  which 
is  commonly  fatal,  so  far  as  worldly  advancement  goes,  to  its 
possessor.  But  Fuller’s  opponents,  at  any  rate,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  formidable  antagonist,  must  have  thanked  their  stars  for 
his  impartiality.  Chief  of  these  was  Dr.  Peter  Heylyn,  who 
animadverted  so  severely  on  the  Church  History,  and  descended 
\  to  the  use  of  personalities  against  its  author.  Fuller’s  reply  is 
\  at  once  exhaustive  and  eminently  temperate,  and  at  the  close 
he  makes  a  quaint  appeal  to  the  forbearance  and  kinder  feelings 
of  his  adversary.  “  Death,”  he  writes,  “  has  crept  into  both 
our  clay  cottages  through  the  windows,  your  eyes  being  bad, 
mine  not  good !  God  mend  them  both  and  sanctify  unto  us 
f these  monitors  of  mortality!  .  .  .  But  indeed,  sir,  I  conceive 
our  time,  pains,  and  parts  may  be  better  expended  to  God’s 
glory,  and  the  Church’s  good,  than  in  these  needless  contentions. 
Why  should  Peter  fall  out  with  Thomas,  both  being  disciples  to 
the  same  Lord  and  Master?  This  letter  was  presently  followed 
by  a  visit  to  Dr.  Heylyn  at  his  house  near  Abingdon,  and  while 
the  ecclesiastical  views  of  the  two  men  were  so  distinct  as  hardly 
to  admit  of  fusion,  the  personal  disagreement  was  adjusted,  and 
they  parted  friends. 

A  more  kindly  critic  of  the  Church  History  was  Izaak  Walton, 
traditionally  said  to  have  visited  Fuller  at  Waltham,  on  the 
banks  of  his  beloved  river  Lea.  We  may  be  sure,  also,  that  the 
(1)  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence,  Part  I.  (2)  Ihid. 
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book  was  not  unknown  to  Elias  Ashmole,  the  antiquary,  “my 
worthy  friend  and  mathematician,”  as  Fuller  calls  him.^  Pepys, 
too,  notes  in  his  diary,*  “  I  fell  a-reading  Fuller’s  History  of 
Abbeys,  and  my  wife  in  Great  Cyrus,  till  tw^elve  at  night — and 
so  to  bed.”  And  under  January  21  of  the  year  following  :  — 
“1  met  with  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller.  He  tells  me  of  his  latest  and 
greatest  book  that  is  coming  out,  that  is,  the  History  of  the 
Families  in  England,  and  could  tell  me  more  of  my  own  than 
I  knew  myself.”  This  was  the  Worthies,  w’hich  its  author, 
dying  a  few  months  later,  left  unfinished  :  it  is  a  wonderful 
monument  of  his  perseverance,  memory,  and  observation. 

There  is  just  one  more  friend  of  Thomas  Fuller  whom  I  should 
like  to  mention;  no  scholar,  soldier,  or  politician,  but  a  little 
child.  “  Walking  on  the  Lord’s  day  into  the  park  at  Copt  Hall,” 
he  writes  in  the  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence ,  “  the  third  son 
(a  child  in  coats)  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset  desired  to  go  with  me, 
whereof  I  was  unwdlling,  fearing  he  would  straggle  from  me 
whilst  I  meditated  on  my  sermon ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  if 
he  went  with  me  he  w^ould  lose  himself,  he  returned,  ‘  Then 
you  must  lose  yourself  first,  for  I  will  go  with  you.’  ”  Let  this 
stand  for  our  last  but  not  least  pleasing  glimpse  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Fuller. 

Harry  Christopher  Mixchin. 


(2)  December  7th,  1660. 


(1)  In  the  Worthies. 
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The  seventeenth  century  was  hardly  less  remarkable  for  its 
w’omen  than  for  its  men.  “  There  is,”  says  Mr.  S.  E.  Gardiner, 

”  a  mingled  sweetness  and  strength  in  the  characters  of  the 
English  women  who  confront  us  in  the  biographical  sketches  of 
the  day  the  moment  we  leave  the  precincts  of  the  Court.”  Of 
this  mingled  sweetness  and  strength  it  w'ould  be  difficult  to  find 
a  better  example  than  Lettice  Morison,  destined  to  become  the 
wife  of  Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Falkland,  and  the  mistress  of  Great 
Tew’.  Clarendon  describes  her  as  “a  lady  of  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  wit  and  judgment,  and  of  the  most  signal  virtue 
and  exemplary  life  that  the  age  produced.”  But  apart  from 
a  few  scattered  hints  in  Clarendon  we  owe  our  knowledge  of 
her  life  and  character  almost  entirely  to  a  devotional  work 
composed  by  one  John  Duncon,  a  ”  sequestered  parson,”  who 
after  the  loss  of  his  living  became  chaplain  at  Great  Tew’  and 
spiritual  adviser  to  the  sore-stricken  wddow  of  Lord  Falkland. 

”  It  hath  fared  with  me,”  writes  the  good  Duncon,  ‘‘  (by  the 
extraordinary  blessing  of  God)  as  sometimes  it  doth  wdth  Ship- 
wracked  Mariners,  to  be  cast  off  a  tempestuous  Sea  into  a  rich 
Island.  Had  I  gone  onward  in  the  voyage  I  set  out  for  (attending 
my  Cure  in  Essex),  I  could  not  have  promised  myself  so  much 
content  and  satisfaction  (no,  not  in  outward  respects)  as  my 
happy  Shii>WTack  (by  sequestration  from  my  Parsonage)  hath 
gained  me.  I  left  Hous3s  and  Friends,  but  God  provided 
(according  to  His  promise,  S.  Mark  x.  30)  even  these  worldly 
Comforts,  with  an  hundredfold  Advantages.  I  shall  offer  no 
other  proof  for  it  than  that  I  w^as  received  wdth  full  Accomo¬ 
dations,  and  plentifull  Conveniences  in  the  House  of  the  Eight 
Honourable  Vi-Countess  Falkland,  and  in  this  Family,  while 
I  w’as  reaping  Carnall  Things  there  appeared  to  me  a  necessity 
of  sowdng  Spirituall  things.  This  virtuous  Lady,  afflicted  with 
Barenness  in  her  Soul,  wanted  Inw'ard  Comforts;  and  I,  being 
the  nearest  (though  the  meanest)  of  God’s  ministers,  undertook 
that  Office  of  Comforting.” 

John  Duncon’s  little  book  has  long  been  knowm  to  all  professed 
students  of  this  period ;  but  probably  to  them  only.  It  is  well 
calculated  to  make  a  wdder  appeal,  and  many  people  will  now, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  incur  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Murray  for 
republishing  it  in  dainty  and  accessible  form.^  Thanks  to  the 

(1)  Lady  Lettice,  Vi-Coiintess  Falkland,  by  John  Duncon,  edited,  with 
Introduction,  by  M.  F.  Howard.  London  :  John  Murray,  1908. 
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unaffected  simplicity  and  naivete  of  Duncon’s  narrative  we  are 
admitted  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  a  life  as  pure  and  beautiful 
as  any  of  those  which  cast  a  halo  of  peace  upon  the  stormy  days 
of  the  Puritan  Eevolution  and  the  great  Civil  War. 

Of  the  part  played  in  the  Revolution  by  the  husband  of  Lettice 
Morison  much  has  been  written  in  recent  years.  The  career 
and  character  of  Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Falkland,  would  seem  to 
exercise  a  perennial  and  almost  universal  fascination.  This  is 
due  partly,  of  course,  to  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  Falkland 
in  relation  to  the  fierce  conflicts  of  his  day ;  partly  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  modern  interest  of  the  problems  over  which  he 
brooded ;  partly  to  the  lofty  character,  the  brilliant  endowments, 
and  the  tragic  end  of  the  man  himself ;  and  not  least  to  the 
incomparable  beauty  of  the  portrait  drawn  by  his  inconsolable 
friend,  Lord  Clarendon  : — “  In  this  unhappy  battle  (of  Newbury) 
was  slain  the  Lord  Viscount  Falkland;  a  person  of  such  pro¬ 
digious  parts  of  learning  and  knowdedge,  of  that  inimitable 
sweetness  and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing  and  obliging 
a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind,  and  of  that  primitive 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  that  if  there  were  no  other  brand 
upon  this  odious  and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that  single  loss, 
it  must  be  most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  posterity.” 

In  Falkland’s  brief  but  crowded  career  there  was  no  incident 
at  once  more  characteristic  or  more  romantic  than  his  marriage. 
His  chosen  bride  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Morison,  of 
Tooley  Park,  Leicestershire,  and  the  sister  of  his  dearest  friend. 
Sir  Henry  Morison.  Of  the  latter  we  know  little,  but  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Ben  Jonson’s  exquisite  Pindaric  Ode  w’as 
written  to  commemorate  ”  the  immortal  memory  and  friendship 
of  that  noble  pair.  Sir  Lucius  Cary  and  Sir  Henry  Morison.” 
Unfortunately  this  marriage  with  Lettice  Morison ,  “a  young 
lady  whom  he  passionately  loved,  without  any  considerable 
portion,”  was  the  cause  of  an  irreparable  breach  between  Lucius 
Cary  and  his  father.  The  first  Lord  Falkland  was  deeply 
involved  both  in  political  and  financial  difficulties,  and  according 
to  Clarendon  entertained  ‘  ‘  expectations  of  redeeming  and 
repairing  his  own  broken  fortune  and  desperate  hopes  in  Court 
by  some  advantageous  marriage  of  his  son  about  which  he  had 
then  some  probable  treaty.”  Clarendon’s  hint  may  perhaps  refer 
to  a  projected  alliance  between  Lucius  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  Richard  Weston,  Earl  of  Portland.  Such  a 
marriage  would  unquestionably  have  brought  great  political  as 
well  as  financial  advantage  to  the  Falklands;  but  Lucius,  though 
the  most  dutiful  of  sons,  was  in  this  matter  determined  to  please 
himself,  and  in  1631  (if  the  traditional  chronology  is  trustworthy) 
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Lettice  Morison  became  his  wife.  The  bridegroom  was  one  and 
twenty,  and  the  bride  about  a  year  younger.  Her  upbringing  had 
been  admirable.  “  This  elect  lady,”  writes  her  chaplain,  ”  set  out 
early  in  the  ways  of  God  in  the  dawn  or  morning  of  her  Age. 
There  was  care  taken  while  she  was  young  that  she  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  :  She  came 
not  from  her  nurse’s  arms  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  While  she  was  very  young 
her  obedience  to  her  parents  was  very  exact ;  and  as  she  began, 
so  she  continued  in  this  gratious  and  awful  temper  of  duty  and 
observance.”  Nor  was  the  training  of  the  mind  neglected. 
”  Within  a  short  while,  by  reading  good  Authors,  and  by  frequent 
converse  with  learned  men  she  improves  (by  God’s  help)  her 
natural  talents  of  understanding,  and  reason,  to  a  great  degree 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge.”  To  uncommon  endowments  of 
intellect  Lettice  added  rare  loveliness  of  person.  Small  wonder 
that  she  won  the  heart  of  her  brother’s  friend.  ”  These  riches  of 
her  piety,  wisdom,  quickness  of  wit,  discretion,  judgment,  sobriety 
and  gravity  of  behaviour,  being  once  perceived  by  Sir  Lucius 
Cary,  seemed  Portion  enough  to  him  :  These  were  they  he  prized 
above  worldly  Inheritances,  and  those  other  fading  accessions 
which  most  men  court.  And  she  being  married  to  him,  riches 
and  honour  and  all  other  worldly  prosperity  flow  in  upon  her,  and 
consequently  to  proceed  in  holiness  and  godliness  grows  an  harder 
task,  than  before  it  seemed  to  be  :  it  being  much  more  difiicult 
when  riches  and  honor  thus  increase,  then,  not  to  set  her  heart 
upon  them.  Yet  God  enabled  her  by  his  Grace  for  this  also ;  for 
when  possession  was  given  her  of  stately  Palaces,  pleasantly 
seated,  and  most  curiously  and  fully  furnished  and  of  revenues 
and  royalties  unanswerable,  though  your  Ladyship  hath  heard 
her  acknowledging  God’s  great  goodness  towards  her  for  these 
temporal  preferments,  yet  neither  you,  nor  any  of  her  friends, 
could  perceive  her  heart,  any  whit  exalted,  with  joy  for  them.” 

The  lot  of  Lucius  and  Lettice  Cary  was  indeed  as  happy  as 
heart  could  desire.  The  pious  enthusiasm  of  Duncon  in  no  way 
exaggerates  his  patron’s  good  fortune.  About  two  years  before  his 
marriage  Lucius  Cary  had  come  into  the  inheritance  settled  upon 
him  by  his  maternal  grandfather.  Chief  Baron  Tanfield,^  “  About 
the  time,”  says  Clarendon,  ”  that  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  all 
the  land  with  two  very  good  houses  excellently  furnished  (worth 
above  i£2,000  per  annum)  in  a  most  pleasant  country,  and  the  two 
most  pleasant  places  in  that  country,  with  a  very  plentiful  personal 
estate,  fell  into  his  hands  and  possession,  and  to  his  entire 

(1)  Sir  Laurence  Tanfield,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  was  never,  pace 
the  recent  editor  of  Duncon,  “Lord  Tanfield.” 
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disposal.”  Everyone  who  knows  Burford  and  Great  Tew  will 
concur  in  Clarendon’s  eulogy.  The  Priory  at  Burford,  Falkland 
sold  to  Speaker  Lcnthall  for  ^ 7 ,000  in  order  to  pay  off  the  heavy 
encumbrances  on  his  father’s  property.  It  was  at  Great  Tew  that 
he  and  his  wife  made  their  home. 

A  more  beautiful  or  peaceful  home  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
Clarendon  describes  it  as  being  ‘  ‘  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of 
the  University.”  As  a  fact,  in  modern  computation,  it  lies  some 
seventeen  miles  north  of  Oxford,  nestling  in  a  depression  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  North  Oxfordshire  uplands.  With  its  irregular 
street  of  stone-built,  many-gabled,  thatched  cottages,  with  its 
noble  lime-trees,  its  meadows  and  orchards  and  trim  gardens, 
the  village  of  Great  Tew  is  indeed,  as  a  recent  writer  has 
described  it,  ‘‘a  veritable  sylvan  Arcadia.”  The  property 
passed  away  from  the  Cary  family  at  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  Falkland’s  house  has  disappeared.  But 
the  splendid  park  remains,  with  the  series  of  beautiful  walled 
gardens,  opening  into  each  ether,  the  stables  and  the  dovecote, 
the  limes  and  the  famous  elm-tree.  In  regard  to  this  elm 
the  tradition  still  lingers  in  the  village  that  it  used  to  be 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  ‘‘unjust  judge” — Tanfield — who,  as 
an  improving  and  perhaps  a  grasping  landlord,  came  into  sore 
conflict  with  the  conservative  villagers  of  Great  Tew.  The  tale 
goes  that  the  judge  was  wont  to  drive  round  the  elm  at  midnight 
in  a  coach  and  six,  which  vanished  up  the  tree  when  the  clock 
finished  striking.  Some  hold  that  the  ghost  was  ‘‘laid”  some 
time  ago  by  a  religious  service  performed  by  a  priest,  and  that 
it  will  not  reappear  ‘‘  until  Burford  brook  runs  dry.”  Others  hold 
that  the  ghost  will  not  be  laid  until  the  brook  runs  dry ;  but  a 
close  investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  repeated 
attempts  none  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Great  Tew  have  ever 
seen  the  spectral  coach.  It  is  perhaps  safer,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  the  former  tradition  is  the  sound  one.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
it  needs  little  imagination  for  any  student  of  Clarendon  to  people 
^vith  distinguished  ghosts  the  park  and  the  gardens  of  Great 
Tew. 

Lucius  Cary’s  first  thought  on  succeeding  to  his  inheritance 
was  to  make  it  over  to  his  father  in  reparation  for  the  unprofitable 
marriage  he  had  contracted.  But  the  elder  Falkland  was  not  to 
be  placated  by  any  generosity.  ‘‘  His  father’s  passion  and 
indignation,”  writes  Clarendon,  ‘‘  so  far  transported  him  (though 
he  was  a  gentleman  of  excellent  parts)  that  he  refused  any 
reconciliation,  and  rejected  all  the  offers  that  were  made  him  of 
the  estate  :  so  that  his  son  remained  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
estate  against  his  will,  for  which  he  found  great  reason  afterwards 
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to  rejoice.”  Some  two  years  after  Lucius’s  marriage  the  elder 
Falkland  died,  and  Lucius  and  his  wife  settled  down  to  enjoy  for 
a  season  all  too  brief  the  peaceful  beauties  of  their  Oxfordshire 
home. 

It  was  the  lull  before  the  bursting  of  the  great  political  storm. 
Clarendon  asserts  that  the  country  during  these  years  enjoyed 

the  greatest  calm  and  the  fullest  measure  of  felicity,”  and  even 
the  Puritan  May  admits  that  ”  the  times  were  jolly  for  the 
present.”  Whatever  be  the  truth  as  to  the  country  at  large — and 
these,  be  it  remembered,  were  the  days  of  Laudian  Visitations, 
of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Courts,  of  ship-money, 
and  the  rule  of  “  Thorough  ” — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the 
Lord  and  Lady  of  Great  Tew  this  was  indeed  a  time  of  ”  greatest 
calm  ”  and  ”  fullest  measure  of  felicity,”  and  not  only  for  the 
Master  and  Mistress  of  the  house.  For  some  five  or  six  years 
(1633-1639)  the  Falklands  kept  open  house  for  all  that  was  most 
interesting  and  brilliant  in  the  intellectual  life  of  England. 
Clarendon  has  drawm  a  picture  of  the  literary  circle  at  Great  Tew 
which  is  of  incomparable  and  incommunicable  charm  :  ‘  ‘  His  house 
.  .  .  being  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  University,  looked 
like  the  University  itself  by  the  company  that  w'as  always  to  be 
found  there.  There  were  Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr.  Morley,  Dr. 
Hammond,  Dr.  Earles,  Mr.  Chillingworth,  and,  indeed,  all  men 
of  eminent  parts  and  faculties  in  Oxford,  besides  those  who 
resorted  thither  from  London  :  who  all  found  their  lodgings  there 
as  ready  as  in  the  Colleges ;  nor  did  the  lord  of  the  house  know 
of  their  coming  and  going,  nor  who  were  in  his  house  till  he 
came  to  dinner  or  supper  where  all  still  met ;  otherwise  there 
was  no  troublesome  ceremony,  or  constraint  to  make  them 
weary  of  staying  there ;  so  that  many  came  thither  to  study  in 
a  better  air,  finding  all  the  books  they  could  desire  in  his  library, 
and  all  the  persons  together,  whose  company  they  could  wish,  and 
not  find  in  any  other  society.”  But  Great  Tew  was  the  scene 
not  only  of  the  Convivium  Theologicum  described  by  Clarendon, 
but  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Poets  commemorated  in  Suckling’s  well- 
known  lines.  Suckling  indeed  laments  the  change  in  Falkland’s 
intellectual  interests  : 

He  was  of  late  so  gone  with  divinity. 

That  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  poetry. 

But  the  poets  had  their  turn  at  Great  Tew  :  Selden  and  Sandy s, 
Sidney  Godolphin,  and  “Jack”  Vaughan,  “Wat”  Montague, 
and,  above  all,  Ben  Jonson,  constantly  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
Falkland’s  home.  “  Old  Ben,”  indeed,  was  the  recipient,  not 
only  of  his  hospitality,  but  of  his  delicately  bestowed  bounty.  He 
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seemed,  says  Clarendon,  “  to  have  his  estate  in  trust  for  all  worthy 
persons  who  stood  in  want  of  supplies  and  encouragement,  as 
Ben  Jonson,  and  many  others  of  that  time  whose  fortunes 
required,  and  whose  spirits  made  them  superior  to,  ordinary 
obligations.”  So  the  days  passed,  all  too  quickly,  at  Great  Tew, 
in  graceful  hospitality  and  pleasant  intercourse  with  all  that  was 
choicest  and  most  cultured  in  Cavalier  England.  Children  were 
born  to  Lucius  and  Lettice  Cary — three  sons  :  the  eldest,  Lucius, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  third  Viscount  and  died  abroad  in 
1649;  Henry,  afterwards  fourth  Viscount;  and  Lorenzo,  who 
survived  his  father  but  a  few  years  and  died  in  1645. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  clouds  had  been  gathering,  and  in 
1639  the  storm  burst,  over  Scotland.  Falkland,  always  keen  on 
military  employment,  “rode  to  the  war”  as  a  volunteer  under 
Essex,  and  the  happy  days  at  Great  Tew  came  to  an  end,  never 
to  be  renewed.  To  the  Long  Parliament  of  1640  Falkland  was 
returned  as  member  for  Newport,  and  after  fighting  side  by  side 
with  Pym  and  Hampden  for  the  destruction  of  the  machinery 
of  “  Thorough  ”  was  finally  driven  over  to  the  side  of  the  King 
by  the  violence  of  the  Puritan  attack  upon  the  Church,  and  by 
the  revolutionary  step  involved  in  the  publication  of  the  Grand 
Remonstrance.  Early  in  1641  he  took  office — very  reluctantly — 
as  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  that  capacity  did  his  utmost  to 
avert  civil  war.  His  efforts  failed,  and  the  war  that  ensued 
broke  his  heart.  “  His  natural  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,”  writes 
his  friend,  “grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  sadness  and  dejection 
of  spirit  stole  upon  him  which  he  had  never  been  used  to.  .  .  . 
Sitting  among  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  silence  and  frequent 
sighs,  he  would  with  a  shrill  and  sad  accent  ingeminate  the  word 
Peace ,  Peace  ;  and  would  passionately  profess  that  the  very  agony 
of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  desolation  the 
kingdom  did  and  must  endure,  took  his  sleep  from  him,  and  would 
shortly  break  his  heart.”  Before  the  first  campaign  was  over 
Falkland  found  a  soldier’s  death  uix)n  the  field  of  Newbury 
(September  20,  1643),  and  three  days  later  his  body  was  laid  to 
rest  in  an  unmarked  grave  at  Tew. 

Of  the  days  of  Lettice  Falkland’s  widowhood  we  have  a  touch¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  account  in  the  artless  pages  of  John  Duncon. 
“  This  heavy  affliction  which  God  sent  upon  her  she  interpreted 
for  a  loud  call  from  heaven,  to  a  further  proficiency  in  piety  and 
virtue.”  Falkland  bequeathed  to  his  wife,  absolutely,  the  whole  of 
his  personal  estate ,  and  she  determined  to  expend  it  upon  works  of 
charity,  mercy,  and  religion.  “  Her  first  and  grand  employment 
was,”  says  Duncon,  “to  read  and  understand,  and  then  (to  the 
utmost  of  her  strength)  to  practise  our  most  blessed  Saviour’s 
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Sermon  upon  the  Mount.”  She  built  schools  for  the  children- 
she  maintained  the  aged  and  sick ;  she  provided  work  for  the 
workless.  So  solicitous  was  she  for  feeding  the  hungry,  and 
clothing  the  naked,  that  ‘‘in  some  extremities  you  should  see 
this  Lady  herself  goe  up  and  down  the  house  and  beg  garments 
from  her  servants’  backs  (whom  she  requited  soon  after  with  new) 
that  the  jx^or  might  not  go  naked  or  cold  from  her  dore.”  Her 
methods  of  indiscriminate  relief  apparently  did  not  escape  the 
censure  of  her  more  scientifically  minded  neighbours.  The  latter 
were  probably  right  in  their  objection  that  ‘‘  many  idle  and 
wicked  people  were  by  this  course  of  charity  relieved.”  In¬ 
tellectually,  we  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  critics.  None  the 
less,  our  hearts  go  out  to  Lady  Falkland  when  she  answers 
their  objections  thus  :  ‘‘I  know-  not  their  hearts,  and  in 
their  outw-ard  carriage  and  speech  they  all  appear  to  me  good 
and  virtuous ;  and  I  had  rather  relieve  five  unw-orthy  Vagrants, 
than  that  one  member  of  Christ  should  goe  empty  away.” 
She  w’as  unremitting  in  her  care  for  the  sick  of  her  own 
neighbourhood  :  she  personally  visited  their  homes  ;  supplied  them 
with  delicacies  and  medicines,  and,  ‘‘  if  need  were,  she  hired 
nurses  to  serve  them.”  She  even  carried  the  spirit  of  charity  and 
forgiveness  so  far  as  to  send  relief  to  the  Roundhead  troops  ‘‘when 
there  were  some  store  of  them  taken  prisoner  by  the  King’s 
soldiers.”  Again  her  friends  protested  that  ‘‘  such  an  act  w’ould 
raise  jealousies  (in  some)  of  her  loyalty  to  His  Majesty.”  Her 
answer  w-as  prompt  and  pointed.  ‘‘  No  man,”  she  retorted,  ‘‘  will 
suspect  my  loyalty,  because  I  relieve  these  Prisoners,  but  he  w-ould 
suspect  my  Christianity,  if  he  should  see  me  relieve  a  needy 
Turk  or  Jew  :  how-ever,  I  had  rather  be  so  misunderstood  (if  this 
my  secret  almes  should  be  know-n)  than  that  any  of  mine  enemies 
(the  worst  of  them)  should  perish  for  w-ant  of  it.”  Duncon’s 
pages  abound  w-ith  similar  instances  w-hich  illustrate  the  character 
of  Lettice  Falkland  :  the  combination  in  her  of  sw-eetness  and 
strength ;  of  gentleness  of  spirit  and  firmness  of  judgment ;  of 
large-hearted  charity  and  nimble  w-it. 

Of  Lady  Falkland  it  might  truly  be  said  that  all  the  poor 
and  weak,  all  the  sick  and  suffering,  were  her  neighbours.  But 
the  catholicity  of  her  charity  involved  no  neglect  of  her  more  imme¬ 
diate  responsibilities.  Her  household  was  admirably  ordered. 
‘‘  Her  maids  came  into  her  chamber  early  every  morning,  and 
she  passed  about  an  hour  w-ith  them  ;  in  praying,  and  catechising, 
and  instructing  them.”  But  despite  her  strict  self-discipline, 
despite  her  truly  Christian  resignation,  there  are  occasional  out¬ 
bursts,  w^hich  it  were  exaggeration  to  describe  as  petulant,  which 
none  the  less  reveal  the  woman’s  heart  beneath  the  cross  of  the 
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saint.  “Oh,  love  me  not,  I  pray  too  much,  and  God  grant  I 
never  love  my  friends  too  much  hereafter;  that  hath  cost  me 
dear,  and  my  heart  hath  smarted  sore  with  grief  for  it  already.” 
Such  outbursts  prove  how  deeply  the  iron  had  entered  into  her 
gentle  soul.  The  death  of  “  Her  dear  Lord  and  most  beloved 
Husband,”  though  the  greatest,  was  not  the  last  of  her  bereave¬ 
ments.  In  1645,  two  years  after  Falkland’s  death  in  Newbury 
fight,  she  lost  her  youngest  son,  Laurence  or  Lorenzo.  A  con¬ 
stitution  naturally  frail,  a  spirit  sorely  tried,  broke  down  under 
the  weight  of  this  fresh  sorrow.  Her  own  life  was  evidently 
nearing  its  end.  In  characteristic  fashion  she  set  about  to  prepare 
for  it.  “Now  in  the  very  last  stage  of  her  Christian  race,  she 
growes  so  exact,  that  all  time  seems  tedious  to  her  which  tends 
not  to  Heaven;  and,  thereupon,  she  now  resolves  to  get  loose 
from  the  multitude  of  her  earthly  employments ;  and  provides  to 
remove  from  her  stately  mansion,  to  a  little  house  neer  adjoyning, 
and  in  that  house  and  garden,  with  a  book,  and  a  wheel,  and 
a  maid  or  two,  to  retire  herself  from  worldly  businesse,  and 
unnecessary  visits,  and  to  spend  her  whole  time  :  and  she  took 
as  great  delight  in  projecting  this  humiliation  and  privacy,  as 
others  do,  in  being  advanced  to  publick  honours,  and  state 
employments.” 

The  end  came  swiftly.  In  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1645-46 
Lady  Falkland  undertook  a  journey  to  London  “  to  take  order 
for  the  discharge  of  some  engagements.”  Already  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  consumption  she  contracted  a  severe  chill.  Hurrying 
homeward,  she  was  like  to  have  died  at  Oxford  :  “  her  cough  and 
cold  very  much  increasing,  she  with  most  earnest  prayers,  and 
holy  meditations  .  .  .  prepares  herself  for  death.”  A  brief  rally, 
however,  permitted  her  to  reaeh  her  home  at  Great  Tew.  “  And 
now,  being  far  spent,  and  near  her  end,  she  could  speak  little, 
yet  expressed  a  great  deal  of  thankfulnesse  to  God  who  had 
brought  her  safe  to  die  in  her  own  house,  among  her  dearest 
Friends.”  There,  on  St.  Matthias’  Day,  1645-46,  she  passed 
away,  and  there  on  February  29th  she  was  buried  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Michael’s.  “  Thus  in  her  youth,”  says  the  pious 
chaplain,  “  she  was  soon  perfected,  and  in  a  short  time  of  five 
and  thirty  years,  she  fulfilled  a  long  time.”  Duncon’s  words 
recall  Clarendon’s  glowdng  epitaph  on  his  dead  friend.  “Thus 
fell  that  incomparable  young  man  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  having  so  much  despatched  the  business  of  life  that 
the  oldest  rarely  attain  to  that  immense  knowledge,  and  the 
youngest  enter  not  into  the  world  with  such  innocence  ;  whoever 
leads  such  a  life  needs  not  care  upon  how^  short  warning  it  be 
taken  from  him.”  Clarendon  may  ix)ssibly  have  had  Duncon’s 
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words  before  him ,  but  the  remarkable  point  is  not  the  coincidence 
of  idea,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  pay  such  a  tribute  to 
both  husband  and  wife  with  perfect  and  unstrained  sincerity, 
and  without  in  either  case  arousing  in  the  reader  a  sense  of 
hyperbole. 

Both  Lord  and  Lady  Falkland  lie  in  unmarked  and  unremem- 
hered  graves.  But  it  does  not  matter.  To  the  memory  of  the 
one  Clarendon  has  raised  an  imperishable  monument ;  of  the  other 
we  have  a  touching  portrait  from  Duncon’s  pen.  Recent  piety 
has  raised  material  memorials  both  at  Newbury  and  at  Tew,  but 
they  are  superfluous.  To  anyone  with  a  spark  of  historical 
imagination  Great  Tew  itself  speaks  eloquently  both  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Falkland.  It  still  lays  a  peculiar  spell  even  upon 

the  casual  sojourner  within  its  gates.  It  still  seems  to 

breathe  the  spirit  of  peace,  to  offer  a  haven  to  the  weary  soul, 

storm-tossed  amid  the  conflicts  and  intrigues  of  Court  and  camp 

and  Senate.  The  living  inhabitants  are  few  ;  but  it  is  peopled 
with  the  ghosts  of  the  past  :  the  ghosts  of  gay  Caroline  poets 
and  of  grave  divines,  of  great  lawyers  and  distinguished  states¬ 
men  ;  of  Suckling  and  Ben  Jonson  ;  of  Sheldon  and  Hammond; 
of  Hales  and  Chillingworth ;  of  Tanfield  and  Selden  ;  of  Edward 
Hyde  and  Lucius  Cary.  But  the  personality  which,  above  all 
these,  still  seems  to  dominate  and  pervade  this  lovely  and 
secluded  village  is  that  of  the  gentle  lady  who  for  a  brief  space 
reigned  at  the  great  house,  who  went  in  and  out  among  the  simple 
village  folk ;  herself  sorely  stricken  but  eager  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  the  heavy  laden ;  ministering  to  the  sick  and  succouring 
the  poor ;  gently  nurtured  and  highly  cultivated ;  mingling  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  highest  and  gravest  in  the  land,  5’et 
always  ready  “  the  lowliest  duties  on  herself  to  lay.”  The  mere 
thought  of  Great  Tew  seems  to  bring  with  it  a  peculiar  fragrance ; 
the  fragrance  of  violets  and  limes ;  of  dog-roses  and  clover  and 
honeysuckle.  But  sweeter  even  than  these,  and  more  lasting, 
is  the  savour  of  two  brief  lives,  lived  in  the  turmoil  of  a  ti’oubled 
time,  yet  breathing  always  the  spirit  of  charity  and  peace. 
Truly  may  it  be  said  of  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  Great  Tew  that 
they  were  ”  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death 
they  were  not  divided.”  In  pace  reqiiiescant. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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It  is  important  that  the  meaning  of  the  Moral  Education  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  held  on  September  23rd  to  September  26th  in 
London  this  year  should  be  understood  as  clearly  as  possible, 
not  only  by  all  educationists,  but  by  the  public  generally. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  immense  benefit  that  man¬ 
kind  would  derive  from  all  education  resting  on  a  moral  basis. 
Those  who  have  given  this  subject  much  time  and  thought 
rightly  believe  that  unless  education  be  moral,  not  only  does 
it  not  fulfil  its  chief  function,  not  only  is  it  negative  in  its 
cll'ect,  but  positively  pernicious.  Now  this  belief,  and  it  is  an 
intense  living  faith  w’ith  many  educationists,  has  never  per¬ 
meated  the  whole  curriculum  in  schools  under  the  control  of 
dogmatic  theologians.  The  morality  embodied  in  their  “  reli¬ 
gion  ”  has  been  a  thing  apart  from  the  education  given  to 
children  on  subjects  that  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to 
teach  them.  This  contention  is  not  open  to  dispute.  The  aim 
of  the  pioneers  of  moral  education  is  to  permeate  every  subject 
and  every  single  lesson  with  the  moral  idea.  The  intense 
vitalisation ,  the  added  human  interest,  this  will  impart  to  all 
instruction,  will  be  obvious  when  the  end  and  methods  aimed  at 
by  the  Congress  are  made  clear. 

The  interest  that  the  Congress  has  already  excited  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  leading  educa¬ 
tionists  of  Europe  are  giving  it  their  support  and  welcome. 
The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  the  vice-chairman  of 
the  Congress,  Prof.  W.  Foerster,  from  Lord  Knollys  ;  “I  am 
commanded  by  the  King  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  to  say 
that  he  hopes  every  success  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Moral  Education  Congress  w’hich  it  is  proposed  to  hold 
in  England  next  autumn.”  Many  of  the  highest  educational 
officials  in  various  countries  are  also  supporting  the  Congress. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  Runciman,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  has  consented  to  become  a  patron,  as  also  have  the 
Education  Ministers  of  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain  and  Rou- 
mania.  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Holland  are  also  supporting 
the  Congress,  and  the  Committee  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  will  also  become  one  of  the 
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patrons.  The  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  is  M.  Ijcon 
Bourgeois,  and  amongst  the  Vice-Presidents,  representing  fourteen 
countries,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  Sir  Edward  H.  Busk, 
Chairman  of  Convocation  of  the  University  of  London  ;  Sir  W.  J. 
Collins,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London ;  Prof.  Dr. 
M.  E.  Sadler;  Dr.  Viktor  v.  Molnar,  Permanent  Secretary  to 
the  Minister  of  Education,  Hungary  ;  Prince  Jean  de  Tarchanolf, 
Russia;  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Adler,  and  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  U.S.A. ; 
Prof.  Dr.  Harold  Holfding,  Denmark;  M.  C.  van  Overbergh, 
Directeur  General  de  I’Enseignement  superieur,  and  M.  Ch.  Buis, 
President  de  la  Ligue  de  I’Enseignement,  Belgium  ;  M.  D’Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant  and  M.  Liard,  Vice-Recteur  de  I’Universite  de 
Paris,  France ;  Prof.  Dr.  F.  Paulsen  and  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Rein, 
Germany ;  Senator  Pasquale  Villari  and  Dr.  Camillo  Corradini, 
Director  of  Primary  Education,  Italy.  Invitations  to  attend 
the  Congress  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  the  India  Office,  all  of  which  genially  and 
unhesitatingly  granted  the  request  of  the  promoters  officially  to 
recognise  its  existence.  Sixteen  different  countries  have  ap¬ 
pointed  secretaries,  w'ho  are  in  communication  with  the  central 
office  here,  and  very  many  eminent  educationists,  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  have  promised  to  read  papers. 

The  Congress  has  a  strictly  non-party  character,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  the  recognised  religious  denominations  and 
philosophical  schools  of  thought  are  co-operating  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress.  One  eminent  educationist  recently 
expressed  the  opinion  to  a  past  minister  who  has  left  his  mark 
on  the  education  in  this  country,  that  he  considered  this  the  most 
important  educational  Congress  that  has  ever  been  convened  in 
England.  This  remark  cannot  fail  to  be  fully  endorsed  by  those 
attending  the  Congress,  where  papers  will  be  read  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  on  such  subjects  as  School  and  Home;  School 
Organisation  (co-education,  school  hygiene,  playtime,  curricu¬ 
lum,  the  size  of  classes,  &c.) ;  Discipline;  Methods  of  Training 
and  Teaching ;  Juvenile  Literature ;  Civics  and  Patriotism ;  The 
Relation  of  Religious,  Intellectual,  Esthetic,  and  Physical  to 
Moral  Education;  The  Education  of  the  Morally  Backward; 
Moral  Education  in  Kindergartens,  in  Primary  and  Secondary 
Schools,  in  Continuation  Schools,  and  in  Training  Colleges; 
Ethical  Subjects  in  Present-day  Curricula  (ethics  of  w'ork,  purity, 
courtesy,  temperance,  kindness  to  animals,  hygiene,  thrift,  (Src.) ; 
and  The  Ethical  Penetration  of  the  Whole  Curriculum  (history, 
geography,  literature,  classics,  modern  languages,  composition, 
natural  history,  mathematics,  manual  and  art  training,  <tc.). 

I  have  given  a  somewhat  full  list,  so  that  the  scope  of  the 
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Congress  may  be  realised  at  once.  But  the  last-mentioned  subject 
is  one  I  should  particularly  like  to  draw  attention  to,  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  reveal  in  a  jieculiarly  illuminating  manner  the 
lofty  and  unalterable  beauty  of  the  educational  ideal  aimed  at  by 
the  conveners  of  the  Congress. 

We  must  admit  the  fact  that  village  communities  as  they 
existed,  say,  one  hundred  years  ago  are  no  longer  possible.  The 
■‘self-contained”  interests  of  the  squire,  the  parson,  and  the 
villagers,  undisturbed  by  occurrences  outside  their  own  com¬ 
munity,  no  longer  claim  the  sole  attention  of  even  the  smallest 
and  most  remote,  place  where  men,  women,  and  children  are 
congregated.  Every  inhabitant  of  every  civilised  community  in 
the  world  is  living  on  an  international  plane.  Events  of  import¬ 
ance  occurring  in  any  portion  of  the  civilised  globe  can  be  com¬ 
municated  to  him  within  a  few  hours  after  their  occurrence  by 
the  agency  of  the  telegraph  wires  and  the  Press.  The  Feudal 
system  is  extinct.  The  ^worest  day-labourer  is  no  longer  the 
governed,  but  the  governor,  in  the  sense  that  he  participates  in 
the  government  of  his  country.  It  is  not  only  his  right,  but  it 
is  his  duty  to  know  how  the  rest  of  the  world  is  faring.  In  all 
countries  there  is  an  interchange  of  ideas  in  science,  commerce, 
and  conduct,  all  affecting  the  individual  life  of  every  community. 
A  broadly-based  system  of  moral  education,  therefore,  or  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  ideas  referred  to  above,  is  a  new 
necessity,  an  international  need  if  the  progress  of  the  world  is  to 
be  forwarded.  Arising  out  of  this  educational  advance  would 
come  a  far  higher  view  of  morality  than  the  one  hitherto  dreamed 
of  either  by  teacher  or  taught.  And  it  wmuld  become  the  normal 
view  of  every  educated  person.  It  would  be  borne  in  upon  every 
child  that  he  or  she  had  a  definite  part  to  play  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  his  or  her  sphere  of 
utility  happened  to  be  placed.  In  taking  their  stand  as  citizens 
of  their  owm  country,  they  would  become  worthy  citizens  of  the 
world.  This  is  no  Utopian  scheme.  It  is  intensely  practical, 
capable  of  being  realised  by  the  existing  educational  machinery 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  no  fresh  discovery,  but  a  re-adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  forces  already  existing  and  already  consciously,  and 
in  some  cases  unconsciously,  at  work  in  the  human  mind.  All  it 
needs  is  recognition  and  practical  application. 

To  return  to  the  idea  of  the  permeation  of  the  moral  idea  into 
the  ordinary  everyday  school  curriculum.  In  history  the  means 
for  introducing  the  ethical  lessons  applicable  to  everyday  life  are 
more  or  less  obvious.  And  what  an  immensely  fertile  field  of 
apt  illustration  we  have  at  hand  in  what  is  too  often  made  only 
to  yield  the  fruitless  products  of  barren  dates  and  names !  In 
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history,  more  clearly  than  in  any  subject,  can  the  unity  and 
interdependence  of  the  human  race  be  shown. 

In  geography,  too,  even  without  the  ingenious  methods  by 
which  in  Father  and  Son  we  learn  that  the  son  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  geographical  detail  little  short  of  miraculous ;  con¬ 
tinents,  countries,  and  towns  can  be  invested  with  a  living  interest 
by  the  introduction  of  ethical  considerations.  By  associating  with 
the  earth’s  inhabitants,  their  habits  and  customs,  and  the  degree 
and  durance  of  their  claims  to  and  their  influence  on  civilisation, 
it  will  be  seen  that  although  not  so  clearly  defined  as  in  history, 
geography  (and  even  mathematics,  which  will  be  dealt  with  later, 
and  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme  case),  and,  indeed,  any  subject 
under  the  sun  can  be  transfigured  into  living  ethical  teaching, 
palpitating  with  the  largest  and  deepest  human  interests.  The 
contributions  of  the  different  countries  towards  the  daily  needs 
of  all  life,  conditioned  as  they  are  by  climate  and  natural  facili¬ 
ties,  can  be  made  a  constant  reminder  of  the  unified  interests 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  short-sightedness 
and  futility  of  international  jealousies  and  rivalries.  The  whole 
human  race  will  thus  come  to  bo  regarded  as  one  vast  family, 
whose  interests  and  aims  are,  and  should  be,  recognised  as 
identical.  The  special  lessons  on  patriotism  will  correct  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  ultra-cosmopolitanism  that  this  teaching  might  tend  to 
engender,  but  up  to  now  the  tendency  has  been  all  the  other 
way,  and  a  narrow  spirit  of  international  jealousy  has,  alas !  been 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  those  wdiose  mission  it  should  be  to 
widen  the  sympathies  and  teach  the  principle  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood  to  all  mankind.  Can  there  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the 
subject  of  geography,  taught  on  these  lines,  will  be  assimilated 
by  the  learners  with  far  greater  facility,  and  become  an  integral 
part  of  their  acquirements  more  easily,  than  the  “latitude  60 
longitude  75  products  hemp  wdieat  flax’’  of  our  owm  childish 
lessons  :  the  learning  of  which  seemed  forced  on  us  as  a  disagree¬ 
able  and  unnecessary  duty  imposed  by  the  Olympians,  whose 
mission  appeared  to  be  to  arrest  the  free  development  of  inquir¬ 
ing  minds.  The  immense  value  in  after-life,  the  saving  of  time, 
in  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  from  an  intelligible  j-joint  of 
view  can  hardly  be  over-estimated;  then,  too,  the  number  of 
those  who  throughout  life  remain,  notwithstanding  their  early 
“  education,’’  in  total  ignorance  of  what  it  was  intended  to  teach 
them,  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  newer  conception 
guiding  the  teacher.  The  child’s  mind  will  not,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  retain  what  has  never  been  impressed  upon  its  im¬ 
agination,  which  is  an  all-pow’erful  aid  to  the  retentive  faculties. 

The  fact  that  these  truths,  thus  enunciated,  are  capable  of  being 
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classed  as  platitudes  makes  it  all  the  more  amazing  that  there 
should  be  any  opposition  to  a  method  the  guaranteed  certainty 
of  the  results  of  which  are  not  disputed,  and,  more  amazing  still, 
that  the  old  ineffective  methods  should  have  held  almost  undis¬ 
puted  sway  up  to  now. 

Mathematics,  too,  which  at  first  sight  may  not  appear  to  have 
any  connection  with  the  moral  life,  is,  on  the  contrary,  identical 
with  sound  thought.  Truthfulness  is  inexorably  interwoven  with 
arithmetical  accuracy.  Eeal  illustrations  vibrating  with  human 
interest  can  be  borrowed  for  algebraic  problems,  which  will  clutch 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  child  in  a  way  that  the  usual  hum-drum 
apportioning  of  eggs  and  apples  has  no  power  to  do. 

The  triumph  of  ethical  culture  will  inevitably  bring  with 
it  a  fundamental  reform  in  the  existing  slipshod  methods 
of  reasoning.  IMathematics  should  accordingly  be  regarded 
as  the  science  that  so  trains  the  mind  as  to  render  its  pos¬ 
sessor  incapable  of  inaccuracy  in  any  act,  from  the  humblest 
to  the  highest.  Through  the  channel  of  mathematical  teach¬ 
ing  children  could  be  made  to  realise  the  unalterable  law 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  responsibility  of  each  unit  for  its 
own  actions.  Again,  the  saving  of  time  will  be  apparent,  for, 
once  grasped,  an  eternal  truth  cannot  be  dislodged,  and,  so  far 
from  narrowing  the  child’s  faith  in  infinite  possibilities,  true 
comprehension  of  the  limits  of  mathematical  ‘  ‘  proof  ’  ’  not  only 
would  not  cause  it  hastily  to  reject  the  unproved,  but  will  teach 
it  to  weigh  what  can  and  w’hat  cannot  be  solved  by  the  human 
reason.  Mathematical  precision  is  the  enemy  of  all  dogmatism. 

For  the  fuller  understanding  of  all  that  the  Congress  aims  at, 
it  will  be  naturally  advisable  to  attend  its  sittings.  Such  a 
Congress  is  an  urgent  and  immediate  need.  And  there  is  not 
the  slightest  fear  that  any  persons  interested  in  the  generations 
to  come  will  fail  to  be  invigorated  and  encouraged  by  the  papers 
to  be  delivered  by  the  eminent  men  and  women  who  are  offering 
their  services. 

In  spite  of  the  stage  that  we  have  reached  in  the  world’s 
progress,  the  problem  of  moral  education  is  practically  virgin 
soil.  Explorers  will  discover  hitherto  unknown  mines  of  wealth 
of  thought  and  suggestions  which  might  be  applied  to  the  needs 
of  the  present  generation.  The  haziness  of  impression,  even 
amongst  those  who  have  devoted  their  life  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  confronts  the  pioneers  of  this  moral  education  movement 
at  almost  every  step  of  their  propagandist  work.  Only  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  portion  of  the  available  material  of  laboriously  acquired 
moral  knowledge  is  as  yet  utilised  by  the  teachers  of  the  young. 
The  aim  is  gradually  to  use  it  all,  so  that  flie  most  elementary 
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subjects  shall  have  imparted  to  them  the  living  glow  of  vital 
truth.  So  far  from  rendering  the  task  more  difficult,  these  illu¬ 
minating  rays  will  permeate  the  seemingly  dullest  and  tritest 
subjects  with  a  flood  of  light  that  will  make  their  apprehension 
by  the  pupil  not  only  easier,  but  inevitable. 

The  discovery  of  the  intimate  relation  between  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  those  of  discipline  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  and 
interesting  fact  to  which  the  consideration  of  the  new  idea  of 
education  leads  us.  Mr.  Gustav  Spiller,  to  whose  skill  and  execu¬ 
tive  ability  the  Congress  owes  its  initiation  and  development, 
testifies  to  the  absence  of  any  need  for  coercive  methods  to 
maintain  the  necessary  discipline  in  schools  where  the  education 
is  conducted  on  true  pedagogical  lines.  There  is  no  question  of 
disciplinary  rules.  The  absorbed  interest  in  what  they  are  being 
taught,  manifested  by  the  pupils,  renders  threats  and  prohibitions 
altogether  superfluous.  The  question  of  discipline  solves  itself 
by  eliminating  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  need  for 
the  extraneous  coercion  by  which  the  word  ‘  ‘  discipline  ’  ’  is  usually 
understood.  It  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
contention  that  true  discipline  comes  from  within,  and  not  from 
without ;  that  all  discipline  productive  of  the  highest  ethical  results 
is  autonomous  and  not  coercive.  Mr.  Spiller  visited  several  hundred 
classes  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  the  contrast  that  he 
observed  betw^een  the  schools  where  the  new  methods  of  teaching 
have  been  adopted  and  those  where  the  old  methods  still 
obtain  was  very  marked.  It  is,  however,  advisable  not  to 
have  more  than  thirty  pupils  under  the  control  of  one  teacher, 
for  with  this  number  it  is  within  the  teacher’s  powder  to  be  in 
touch  with  each  individual  member  of  the  class,  and  to  keep  the 
attention  and  interest  of  each  pupil  riveted  on  the  lesson. 

There  is  no  chance  of  exhausting  all  the  problems  it  is  intended 
to  deal  with  in  one  Congress.  The  one  to  be  held  this  year  is 
but  the  first  of  a  series  it  is  hoped  to  hold  every  few  years.  The 
papers  read  will  be  issued  in  a  volume  which  might  probably  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  text-book  for  teachers,  or  as  an  encyclo¬ 
paedia  on  moral  education.  In  this  way  the  Congress  will  be 
of  i^ermanent  value  to  educationists  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  The  question  of  establishing  an  International  Journal  of 
Moral  Education,  contributed  to  by  waiters  in  either  English, 
German,  or  French,  will  also  be  brought  forward.  This  journal 
would  enable  the  training  colleges  and  schools  generally  to  keep 
in  touch  with,  and  to  profit  by,  international  education  move¬ 
ments,  and  to  help  their  own  development  in  the  same  direction. 

There  is  also  a  keen  desire  to  found  an  International  Moral 
Education  Bureau,* -which  should  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
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merits  for  further  Congresses,  and  be  a  source  of  help  and  advice 
to  all  interested  in  education.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  this  may 
become  a  recognised  International  Bureau  of  Education  when  it 
is  realised  by  all  taking  interest  in  education  that  there  is  none 
worthy  of  the  name  where  the  moral  basis  is  not  emphasised  in 
all  and  every  one  of  its  depaiiments. 

There  will  be,  too,  an  exhibition  of  moral  education  books,  of 
pictures  for  use  in  schools  and  school-rooms,  with  an  ethical 
tendency,  and  schemes  for  the  decoration  of  school-houses  and 
class-rooms  will  be  submitted  and  criticised.  Architectural 
designs,  not  only  for  the  inside,  but  the  outside  of  all  educational 
establishments  w'ill  be  encouraged  and  advised  upon  with  a  view 
to  appealing  to  the  ethical  development  of  the  child.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  practical  side  of  the  movement  will  in  no  wise  be 
neglected;  indeed,  its  aim  is  as  grand  and  comprehensive  as  it 
is  possible  to  be  consistent  with  the  stage  of  development  the 
foremost  thinkers  of  the  age  have  reached.  If  all  teachers  were 
imbued  with  the  ideas  I  have  endeavoured  to  foreshadow  the 
development  of  the  human  race  w’ould  receive  an  almost  unthink¬ 
able  impetus  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  science  of  education 
would  rapidly  advance  to  a  stage  compared  to  which  even  what 
is  now  proposed  by  the  organisers  of  the  Congress  will,  perhaps, 
when  looked  back  uixm,  seem  almost  as  benighted  as  the  present- 
day  educational  methods  now  appear  to  those  of  us  who  so  en¬ 
thusiastically  welcome  the  advent  of  this  great  Conference. 

Agnes  Grove. 
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Lorsquo  je  suis  alle  joindre  1 'insurrection  j’obeissais  a  un  devoir  politique: 
lorsqu’une  guerre  civile  est  engagee,  il  faut  que  tout  citoyen  soutienne  son 
parti,  llepublicain,  mon  parti  etait  a  Paris.  II  y  en  a  qui  se  disent  r4pub- 
licains  ct  qui  u'etaient  nulle  part  a  cette  epoque.  Qu’ils  sachent  que  je  ne 
suis  pas  des  leurs  :  je  suis  de  ceux  qui  se  battent,  et  j’irais  plutot  rejoindre 
Ics  zouaves  do  la  Vierge  que  les  d^mocrates  incolores  qui  n’ont  pour  leur 
patrie  que  de  vaines  paroles  et  point  do  bras.  Je  liais  le  neant,  memo  quand 
on  le  decore  du  nom  de  republique  ou  du  nom  de  patrie. — L.  Rossel,  26 
Novc^nbre,  soir. 


Now  and  again,  alas!  but  seldom,  come  to  us  down  the  ages  the 
rare  visits  of  men  made  of  the  true  hero-paste,  men  who  possessed 
— obsessed  if  you  will — by  their  own  governing  ideals,  forge 
forward  on  the  open  road  they  have  chosen,  disdainful  alike  of 
what  is  called  the  popular  verdict,  and  of  what  may  befall  them 
personally  by  the  way.  As  often  as  not,  wreckage  on  the  rocks 
is  their  appointed  fate,  the  “  prudent  ”  looking  on  from  a  safe 
shore  the  while,  the  inevitable  “  I  told  you  so  ”  on  their  lips. 
Then,  after  the  usual  decent  interval,  time  being  allowed  for  the 
fading  of  the  funeral  flowers,  comes  along  some  more  successful 
runner  in  life’s  race,  and  proceeds  to  deal  biographically  with  the 
record  of  his  less  fortunate  brother.  Seldom,  however,  does  it  fall 
out — what  would  life  be  but  for  its  little  ironies? — that  the  con¬ 
scientious  narrator  who,  possibly,  has  carved  his  own  success  out 
of  complacent  compromise,  out  of  the  barter  of  things  eternal 
for  things  temporal,  has  wit  enough  to  perceive  that  the  man  with 
whose  “  mistakes  ”  he  is,  as  he  thinks,  dealing  so  gently,  belongs 
to  another  race,  is  a  giant  by  whose  side  his  own  moral  and 
spiritual  stature  shows  but  a  puny  growth. 

A  notable  example  of  the  truth  of  this  generalisation — should 
one  be  needed — is  furnished  in  the  person  of  Charles,  General 
Gordon,  and  by  the  account  given  of  him  by  Lord  Cromer  in  his 
recent  book  on  Egypt. 

Louis  Rossel,  patriot,  Colonel  of  Engineers,  born  September 
9th,  1844,  shot  by  order  of  the  Provisional  Government  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  November  28th,  1871,  has  met  with  a  kinder  fate.  Let 
his  story,  as  set  forth  in  his  sister’s  record,  recently  published, 
be  briefly  outlined.  The  only  son  of  his  parents,  Protestants, 
living  at  Nimes,  his  father  an  Infantry  officer,  his  mother  a 
Campbell,  “  d'une  vieille  famille  ecossaise,”  he  passed  his  happy 
childhood  at  home  attending  day  schools  and  lycees.  It  was  the 

(1)  {Bihliotheqve  Ilistorique ,  No.  1.)  Memoires  et  Correspondance  de  Louis 
Rossel,  1844-1871.  Preface  de  M.  Victor  Margueritte.  Paris  :  P.  V.  Stock. 
(1908.) 
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simple  life  in  its  best  sense,  and  love-lined  as  it  is  so  often  to 
be  found  in  the  quiet  homes  of  provincial  France.  From  the 
first  he  was  trained  for  the  Army.  Each  succeeding  examination 
easily  passed,  he  began,  almost  as  a  boy,  to  interest  himself  in 
military  questions  viewed  from  their  broader,  national  standpoint, 
from  time  to  time  writing  papers  on  these  subjects,  which  found 
ready  acceptance  by  leading  editors.  Then,  in  the  summer  of 
1870,  when  he  was  quartered  at  Metz,  came  the  debacle,  and  with 
almost  incredible  speed  the  rotten  third  Empire  went  the  way 
of  a  good  many  “  Empires  ”  before  it.  In  the  vain  hope  of  bol¬ 
stering  up  the  Bonaparte  dynasty,  Benedetti,  at  Ems,  obeying 
orders  from  Paris,  lightly  started  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Followed  swiftly  for  France  each  downward  step  along  the  valley 
of  humiliation.  Followed  the  pitiable  panic  and  irresolution  of 
ministers,  of  statesmen,  of  politicians,  of  those  who  called  them¬ 
selves  the  leaders  of  the  people — of  the  people  itself.  The  generals 
who  should  have  led  every  able-bodied  man  in  France — ay,  and 
every  woman  too — to  face  the  invading  army,  capitulated  without 
a  struggle,  and  departed  comfortably  enough  with  their  attendant 
staffs  to  try  a  life  of  leisure  in  Pomerania.  And  then — for 
crowning  and  final  blow — the  shameful  peace. 

Eossel,  at  Metz,  working  day  and  night  to  bring  his  corps  to 
the  standard  he  had  set  up,  became  early  aware  of  the  network 
of  intrigue  being  woven  in  the  high  places  of  the  camp,  came  to 
know  of  Bazaine’s  crooked  schemes  to  hand  over  the  Metz  Army 
intact  to  the  Germans  at  the  gates,  hoping  thereby,  in  his  ignor¬ 
ance  and  folly,  to  reimpose  the  Bonaparte  yoke  on  the  neck  of 
the  French  nation.  Eossel,  indignant,  outraged,  went  to  and 
fro  in  the  camp  seeking  audience  alike  of  generals,  staff  officers, 
commanders,  and  men,  arguing,  urging,  entreating  that  this 
shameful  surrender  of  an  entire  army  of  sound  men  should  be 
prevented,  stopped  at  any  cost — if  yet  there  was  time.  Tidings 
of  his  active  propaganda  reached  the  ears  of  Bazaine,  who 
promptly  sent  for  the  young  Engineer  officer,  doubtless  hoping 
to  intimidate  him  into  submission.  Not  a  little  curious  is 
the  account  of  that  interview  given  by  Eossel  in  a  letter 
to  his  father.  Practically  it  had  no  results.  The  young 
officer,  after  being  sharply  questioned  and  censured  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  interfering  in  what  was  none  of  his 
business,  was  cautioned  not  to  repeat  the  offence.  Louis 
Eossel  withdrew,  only  to  continue  his  tireless  efforts.  But 


all  was  in  vain.  A  little  later  Bazaine  accomplished  his  in¬ 
famous  manoeuvre,  and  Eossel,  determined  that  he  at  least  would 
not  be  amongst  the  train-loads  of  French  officers  sent  to  Germany 
for  “  change  of  air,”  escaped,  disguised  as  a  peasant  in  a  blouse. 
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through  the  German  lines.  He  made  his  way  to  Brussels,  whence 
he  wrote  two  papers  telling  the  tale,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  the 
capitulation  of  Metz.  These  papers,  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  leading  Belgian  journals,  w'ere  certainly  not  overlooked  by 
his  enemies  when  they  had  him  within  their  pow’er.  Thence  to 
Tours,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  bewildered  Government. 
Arrived  there,  he  sought,  for  some  time  fruitlessly,  audience  of 
both  de  Freycinet  and  Gambetta.  De  Freycinet  at  last  inter¬ 
viewed,  his  plans  expounded,  his  charts  examined,  hope  revived; 
he  waited  on  for  orders  to  take  up  active  service,  becoming, 
as  the  days  w^ent  by,  wdld  with  impatience  at  the  lack  of 
initiative  displayed  on  every  side.  In  another  letter  to  his  father 
he  tells  of  an  audience  with  Gambetta,  wdiich,  beginning  at 
midnight,  lasted  till  two  in  the  morning.  From  this  meeting 
he  again  hoped  great  things.  But  Gambetta,  though  in  full  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  younger  man,  was  w’holly 
lacking  in  military  knowledge,  besides  suffering  the  further  dis¬ 
ability  of  being  surrounded  by  reactionaries  who  desired,  above 
everything  else,  and  by  any  means,  to  end  the  war.  Then  de 
Freycinet,  discovering  that  this  young  Engineer  was  a  man  to  be 
counted  with,  and  one,  too,  who  certainly  had  it  in  him  to  be 
dangerous,  sent  him  straightway  to  the  camp  at  Nevers  with 
orders  to  report  fully  on  its  composition  and  state  of  pre¬ 
paredness.  Eossel  went  gladly.  All  unwitting  was  he  of  the 
trick  that  had  been  played  on  him,  little  suspecting  that  to  keep 
him  at  a  distance  and  “  out  of  harm’s  way  ”  w^as  the  main  object 
of  his  exile.  Later  on  he  ascertained  that  the  papers  he  de¬ 
spatched  from  Nevers  were  never  even  looked  at  by  the  Minister. 

The  capitulation  of  Paris  was  announced  on  March  18th,  1871, 
and  on  March  19th  Eossel  sent  in  his  papers  of  resignation  and 
started  for  Paris.  The  accompanying  letter  to  the  War  Minister, 
throwing,  as  it  does,  a  very  searchlight  on  the  sincerity  of  the 
writer  and  on  the  motives  which  prompted  the  act  for  which  later 
he  paid  full  forfeit,  is  given  in  its  entirety. 

Camp  de  Nevers,  Ic  19  mars,  1871. 

Monsieur  le  General  ^Iinistre  de  la  guerre,  a  Versailles. 

Mon  General, 

J’ai  rhormeur  de  vous  informer  que  je  me  rends  k  Paris  pour  me 
mettre  ii  la  disposition  des  forces  gouvernementales  qui  peuvent  y  etre 
constitutes.  Instruit  par  une  dtpeche  de  Versailles,  rendue  publique 
aujourd ’liui,  qu’il  y  a  deux  partis  en  lutte  dans  le  pays,  je  me  range  sans 
hesitation  du  cote  de  celui  qui  n'a  pas  signe  la  paix  et  qui  ne  compte  pas 
dans  ses  rangs  des  generaux  coupables  de  capitulation. 

En  prenant  une  aussi  grave  et  aussi  douloureuse  rtsolution,  j’ai  le  regret 
de  laisser  en  suspens  le  service  du  gtnie  du  camp  de  Nevers,  qui  m’avait 
confit  le  Gouvernement  du  4  septembre.  Je  remets  ce  service,  qui  ne  con- 
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siste  plus  qu'en  arret^s  d 'articles  de  d^penses  et  reraise  de  coraptabilitd,  h 
M.  F.,  lieutenaut  du  genie  auxiliaire,  horamo  integre  et  exp4riment4,  qui  est 
rest4  sous  raes  ordres  par  ordre  de  M.  le  general  Vergne,  en  vertu  de  votre 
d^peche  en  date  du  5  du  raois  courant. 

Je  vous  informe  sommairement,  par  lettre  adressee  au  bureau  du  materiel, 
de  I’etat  dans  lequel  je  laisse  le  service. 

J’ai  rhonneur  d’etre, 

Mon  general, 

Votre  tres  ob^issant  ct  dtivou^  serviteur, 

L.  Rossel. 

As  we  read  this  letter  to-day,  the  forecast  is  easy  that  if  ever 
its  writer  should  be  in  the  grip  of  any  one  of  the  generals  thus 
graphically  described,  short  would  be  his  shrift. 

By  the  end  of  May,  1871,  the  reign  of  the  crazy  Commune  was 
over.  Troops  from  Versailles  had  retaken  Paris,  and  bivouacked 
in  its  streets.  They  had  fusilladed  men,  women,  and  children,  at 
first  for  decency’s  sake  in  back  gardens,  out  of  sight  if  not  out 
of  hearing.  Then,  as  all  concerned,  soldiers,  citizens,  victims, 
got  accustomed  to  this  public  display  of  “Justice,”  time  was 
saved  by  utilising  blank  walls  in  the  open  streets  and  roads.  Thus 
were  law  and  order  restored  to  the  hapless  city,  drained  of  its 
life-blood,  half-starved  from  the  protracted  siege,  helpless,  well- 
nigh  ho^ieless. 

On  June  8th  Rossel,  who  had  remained  in  Paris — no  running 
away  for  him — w'as  arrested.  He  writes  thus  : — 

Versailles,  8  jutn,  1871. 

MeS  BIEN  AIMES  PARENTS, 

Je  suis  arret4  depuis  hier.  On  m'a  transport^  a  la  prison  de  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Je  n’ai  eu  le  temps  de  m’occuper  a  Paris  d’aucune  de  nos  affaires;  vous 
pourrez  les  trailer  par  I’interraddiaire  de  quelqu’un  de  nos  amis. 

Je  vais  bien,  je  vous  embrasse,  et  je  vous  aime  tous  de  tout  mon  cceur. 

Votre  fils  affectionn^. 

On  September  8th  Rossel,  brought  to  his  trial,  was  found 
guilty,  and  received  the  death  sentence.  A  dozen  military  wit¬ 
nesses,  men  of  high  position  and  undoubted  integrity,  who  had 
known  him,  and  seen  his  steady  work  at  Metz,  Bourges,  Lille, 
Tours,  Nevers,  came  forward  voluntarily  to  give  their  evidence  on 
his  behalf.  Each  in  turn  testified  to  the  honour,  the  upright¬ 
ness,  the  singleness  of  purpose  of  the  prisoner,  and  more  than 
one  w'ent  out  of  his  w'ay  to  denounce  the  easy  insinuation  of  his 
accusers  that  the  lust  for  personal  advancement,  for  personal  dis¬ 
tinction  it  was  that  had  motived  his  joining  the  Communards  in 
their  insurrection. 

In  the  grave  unanimity  of  that  consensus  of  evidence,  in  the 
careful  avoidance  of  all  expression  of  opinion  as  to  his  single 
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act  of  revolt,  curious  significance  may  be  found,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  these  pages  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  much  of  the 
purely  partisan  evidence  offered  at  the  later,  Dreyfus,  trial.  But 
these  efforts  availed  nothing.  Louis  Kossel  went  back  to  his 
prison,  taking  his  death  sentence  with  him. 

If  the  group  of  incompetent  generals  who  were  in  truth  his 
judges — for  in  this  affair  Thiers,  weak,  vacillating,  uncertain,  need 
not  be  placed — had  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  sentence  without 
delay,  they  would  have  been  strictly  within  the  judicial  right  i 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  law\  Blamed  they  might  have  been  | 
for  allowing  their  own  mortified  vanity  to  govern  the  issue,  to 
over-ride  simple  justice — to  say  nothing  of  the  mercy  which  might 
have  well  been  shown  to  so  young  an  offender.  But  certain 
facts  could  not  be  gainsaid.  Louis  Rossel,  Colonel  of  Engineers, 
had  sent  in  his  papers  the  day  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
accompanying  them  with  a  letter  containing  an  outburst  of  scorn 
for  those  who  were,  officially,  his  military  superiors.  He  had 
instantly  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Communal 
Government  set  up  in  Paris  with  the  sole  object  of  continuing 
the  war.  With  rare  unwisdom,  as  wisdom  is  counted,  he  had 
dared  to  put  his  citizenship  before  his  epaulettes,  patriotism  before 
party ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  whole  French  Army  was  a 
tool  ready  fashioned  for  the  hand  of  any  one  of  the  factions  which  [ 
was  strong  enough  to  seize  and  to  hold  it. 

But  what  follows  is  well-nigh  inconceivable.  Against  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer  but  one  charge  was  proven — that,  on  learning  ^ 
of  the  surrender  of  Paris,  which,  for  him,  as  citizen-Frenchman,  | 
meant,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  indelible  disgrace  of  his  country,  f 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and,  regardless  of  consequences, 
joined  the  councils  of  the  rebels,  the  “party”  W'hich  alone  I 

among  the  factions  then  distracting  distracted  France  put  the  | 

fighting  of  the  common  foe  in  the  forefront  as  the  one  imperative 
public  duty.  For  a  later  day  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  j: 

ephemeral  dynasties,  of  ephemeral  Governments.  So,  at  least,  j 

the  Communards  declared,  and  so,  at  least,  Rossel  believed  for  | 

about  the  space  of  one  short  week  after  he  had  joined  them.  This  ^ 

single  act  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  “  crime.”  ^ 

He  was  kept  in  his  cell  under  sentence  of  death  from  September 
8th  to  November  28th,  when,  aroused  in  the  dawn,  given  two  ^ 
hours’  notice,  he  was  taken  to  the  great  square  of  Sartory,  and 
there  shot  by  firing  parties  of  his  own  corps.  With  him  were  shot 
Jules  Ferre  and  Bourgeois,  civilians.  There  are  no  words  in 
which  this  procedure  of  the  ‘  ‘  party  ’  ’  then  in  power  can  fitly  be 
described.  [; 

The  interval — September  8th  to  November  28th — had  been  jj 
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spent  by  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  in  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  save  him.  Every  possible  power  and  influence  were 
sought.  The  civilian  mind  was  ready  enough  to  show  mercy ; 
not  so  the  military.  The  prisoner  had  dealt  a  mortal  wound  to 
its  vanity  ;  its  prestige  had  suffered  in  consequence.  This  upstart 
youngster  should  pay  the  full  price  for  his  temerity.  Thiers, 
when  interviewed  by  the  father,  was  full  of  easy  sympathy,  of 
cheap  hope.  “  In  the  end  all  would  be  well  ....  they  must 
have  patience.  ...” 

A  secret  offer  was  then  made  by  Thiers’  Government  to  the 
prisoner.  If  he  would  leave  France,  leave  Europe,  give  his 
parole  never  to  set  foot  in  either  again,  he  might  go  free.  Oddly 
enough,  one  of  his  letters,  written  from  Metz  before  the  war, 
when  the  parlous  condition  of  the  French  army  was  being  made 
plain  to  him,  contains  the  wish  that  it  were  ixjssible  to  leave 
France,  settle  in  America,  and  there,  in  the  newer,  younger 
country,  study  governments  and  democracies  at  first  hand.  His 
answer  to  Thiers’  offer  was  an  uncompromising  refusal — a  refusal 
which  had  his  father’s  instant  approval. 

From  the  day  of  his  sentence  he  began  to  make  ready  for  the 
end.  His  family,  buoyed  up  by  the  assurances  of  the  Press  and 
of  everyone  they  met,  hoped  on.  But  Louis  Piossel,  and  possibly 
his  father,  knew  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with.  Each  day  he 
worked  long  hours,  putting  his  papers  into  order,  writing  a  long 
and  careful  precis  of  what  he  had  seen  at  Aletz,  Nevers,  Paris 
in  1870-71,  telling  simply,  without  malice  and  with  plain  modesty, 
the  part  he  had  played  and  why  he  had  played  it.  He  finished 
“  un  roman  ”  for  his  little  sister  and  godchild,  and  a  drawing  for 
his  mother.  And  then  by  October  26th,  having  thus  done  all  there 
was  to  do,  he  waited,  unmoved,  for  the  end. 

His  family,  full  of  hope  of  his  idtimate  release  as  the  days  went 
by  and  he  was  still  alive,  he  saw  daily  in  the  parlour  of  the  prison. 
Brightly,  gaily  he  met  them,  never  once  permitting  them  to  see 
that  he  shared  none  of  their  illusions.  His  one  thought  was  for 
them,  for  their  sufferings  when  he  should  be  at  rest.  As  to  what 
he  himself  suffered  as  the  twilight  gloom  gathered  in  his  lonely 
cell  those  last  November  days,  let  one  extract  from  his  diary 
suffice. 

2G  norembre,  soir. 

Je  suis  accabl4  de  douleur.  II  me  faut  faire  effort  pour  prononcer  une 
seule  parole.  Hier  soir,  tout  en  dcrivant,  je  copiais  un  dessin  pour  ma 
mfere  et  que  je  lui  ai  donn4  aujourd’hui :  e’est  une  pauvre  femme  avec 
trois  petits  enfants;  elle  allaite  le  plus  jeune,  un  autre  est  grimp4  sur  son 
dos,  et  le  plus  grand  est  debout  k  cot^  d’elle.  Quand  nous  dtions  petits, 
nous  donnions  des  noms  aux  figures  d’une  image;  je  me  disais  en  copiant 
celle-la  :  “  ils  trouveront  que  e’est  mfere  avec  ses  trois  petits  enfants.”  Le 
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petit  garqon  est  vetu  de  pauvres  habits  qui  semblent  des  oripeaux;  une 
veste  k  basques,  un  gilet  galonn6,  et  surtout  un  grand  feutre  avachi  qui 
lui  pend  sur  le  dos  et  sur  lequel  se  dresse  mis4rableiuent  une  petite  plume. 
Ce  miserable  panache  sur  la  tete  du  petit  gueux  grelottant  me  rappelait  nos 
joies  mis^rables,  les  ornements  dont  nous  parons  notre  tete,  ou  notre  esprit, 
ou  notre  corps,  et  sous  lesquels  nous  frissonnons  de  froid,  ou  d ’ennui,  ou  de 
douleur. 

Vers  onze  heures,  j’ai  eu  fini  de  dessiner  et  d’ecrire.  Alors,  tout  en  arpen- 
taut  ma  cellule,  je  me  suis  rappel4  une  parole  de  ma  mfere  :  “  Crois-tu,  me 
disait-elle  en  s’attachant  au  grillage  du  parloir,  crois-tu  qu’ils  te  feraient 
sauver  si  nous  leur  donnions  de  I’argent?  Si  nous  donnions  20,000  francs? 
Nous  les  avons.  ” — Vous  avez  20,000  francs,  pauvre  mere,  vous  avez  r^uni 
toutes  VOS  pauvres  ressources,  et  vous  voulez  savoir  si  c’est  assez  pour  la 
ranqon  de  votre  fils ! 

J’^tais  attendri  de  cette  folle  obstination  me  sauver  par  les  moyens 
impossibles.  “  Est-ce  que  tu  ne  peux  pas  scier  les  barreaux  de  ta  fenetre? 
Est-ce  que  tu  ne  pourrais  pas  sortir  de  la  prison  a  la  place  de  M.  Passa 
quand  il  vient  te  voir?  ”  En  pensant  fi  tout  cela,  et  surtout  k  cette  id4e 
do  r4unir  20,000  francs  et  de  les  offrir  pour  racheter  ma  vie,  j’ai  eu  envie 
de  pleurer.  Mais  la  porte  de  la  cellule  est  perc6e  d’un  guichet  ou  vient 
fr^quemment  regarder  le  gardien  de  ronde.  Faut-il  mettre  ces  gens  dans 
la  confidence  de  mes  sanglots?  Ce  sont  de  braves  gens,  quoique  gooliers; 
ils  seraient  capables  de  chercher  me  consoler  :  “  Voyez-vous,  Monsieur 
Rossel,  il  ne  faut  pas  croire  qa;  c’est  pas  possible  :  moi,  j’y  crois  pas.  .  .  . 
Et  puis,  il  n’y  a  encore  rien  de  sur.”  .  .  .J’ai  4teint  ma  bougie  et  je  me 
suis  promene  k  la  lueur  de  la  veilleuse  qui  est  dans  cheque  cellule  de  par  le 
r^glement;  alors  j’ai  pleure  et  sanglote  taut  que  j’ai  pu,  m’arretant  dans 
le  coin  a  c6t4  de  la  porte,  ou  on  ne  pent  etre  vu,  appuyant  mon  visage 
contre  le  mur  et  criaut  tout  bas  :  ”  Ma  m^ire!  ma  m^rel  ...” 

J’ai  de  la  peine  ii  pleurer;  nous  sommes  ainsi  dans  la  famille  :  les  larmes 
ne  veulent  pas  venir.  J’aurais  voulu  pouvoir  me  rassasier  de  larmes,  mais 
la  douleur  s’accumule  en  dedans  et  n’atteint  pas  le  visage. 

On  October  26th  he  had  written  the  following  letter  to  his 
parents,  to  be  given  to  them  after  his  execution.  They  received 
it  on  the  morning  of  November  28th. 

Je  compte,  mes  bons  cheris,  que  vous  retoumerez  k  Nimes  aussitot 
apres  I’evenement,  sans  vous  attarder  a  gemir  ici;  car  si  vous  y  restiez 
quelque  temps,  on  s ’attache  si  sottement  aux  lieux  oii  I’on  a  souffert,  que 
vous  auriez  de  la  peine  a  vous  en  detacher.  A  Nimes,  au  contraire,  vous 
serez  dans  un  milieu  sympatliique  qui  vous  aidera  k  supporter  la  douleur. 
Eu  restant  k  Versailles,  la  vue  de  ces  ofi&ciers,  de  ces  juges,  de  ces  deputes, 
de  tout  ce  monde  qui  continuera  a  fonctionner  apres  que  vous  aurez  cess6 
d’esperer,  tout  cela  ne  fera  que  vous  aigrir  et  rendre  la  douleur  plus  k 
charge,  et  peut-etre  lui  otera  de  sa  dignity  et  de  sa  v4rit4,  eu  la  d^tournaot 
du  souvenir  de  votre  fils  pour  changer  votre  regret  en  depit  et  en  haine 
contre  la  soci4t6. 

Ainsi,  toutes  affaires  r4gl4es  aussi  vite  que  possible,  retournez  au  milieu 
de  VOS  amis;  meme  il  vaut  mieux  partir  plus  tot,  en  chargeant  M.  Passa  et 
M.  Larnac  de  r^gler  ce  que  vous  aiurez  a  r^gler  ici  et  k  Paris.  J’ajouterai 
que  le  climat  de  Nimes  convient  k  Pere  et  aux  enfants,  et  que  je  suis  cer¬ 
tain  qu’il  aura  une  heureuse  influence  sur  la  sant4  et  le  d^veloppement  de 
ma  petite  filleule. 

Je  vous  engage  k  me  faire  enterrer  ici.  Vous  m’aimez  assez  profonde- 
ment  pour  n ’avoir  pas  besoin  de  la  vue  d’un  tombeau  pour  garder  mon 
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souvenir;  j’aime  mieux  que  vous  rappellicz  votre  Lise*  de  tons  les  jours, 
que  d’aller  chercher  un  signe  materiel  qui  vous  rappelerait  plutot  mes 
malheurs  et  mon  supplice  que  mon  caractere  et  mon  amitid  pour  vous. 
C'est  de  raa  vie  et  non  de  ma  mort  qu’il  faut  vous  souvenir. 

J’ajoute  que  vous  n’obtiondrez  probablement  pas  la  permission,  soit  de 
me  transporter,  soit  de  me  faire  un  tombeau,  ce  que  je  considere  comme  les 
choses  les  plus  vaines  du  monde. 

Je  suis  bien  tranquille,  mes  bicn-aiines,  en  vous  4crivant  tout  cela.  Ce 
n'est  que  pour  vous  que  je  souffre,  car,  pour  moi,  il  ne  me  disconvient  pas 
de  mourir,  et  de  mourir  comme  je  meurs.  Je  compte  sur  votre  4uergie  et 
votre  vertu  dans  cette  circonstance ;  soutenez-vous  les  uns  les  autres,  et  no 
vous  laissez  pas  aller  trop  de  regret.  Chacun  de  vous  a  besoin  de  tous 
les  soins  des  autres,  et  c’est  surtout  ii  mes  soeurs  que  je  recommande  leurs 
parents,  et  avant  tout  mon  bien-aime  pere. 

Ce  n'est  qu’en  pensant  k  lui  que  je  me  sens  venir  les  larmes  aux  yeux; 
car  je  le  connais  si  bon,  si  grand,  je  sais  si  bien  que  son  affection  est 
d’autant  plus  grande  qu’elle  est  moins  prodigue  de  manifestations,  que  je  me 
repens  arnerement  de  lui  infliger  une  si  grande  douleur.  Si  j’ai  le  temps 
de  le  faire,  j’ecrirai  a  chacun  de  vous;  mais  vous  etes  si  bien  unis  pour 
m’aimer,  que  je  ne  vous  separe  pas  dans  I’amour  que  je  vous  rends. 

Que  Dieu  vous  b^nisse  et  vous  console,  mes  bons,  mes  meilleurs  amis. 

Je  vous  aime, 

L.  Nathaniel  Rossel. 

Two  more  extracts,  the  last  written  just  before  he  left  his  cell 
ill  the  dawn  for  the  great  square  of  Sartory. 

Veusailles,  28  novembre,  1871. 

Mon  bien-aime  pere, 

Mabien-aimee  mere, 

Ma  chere  B., 

Ma  chere  S., 

Adieu,  Adieu,  mes  bien-aimes,  ou  plutot  au  revoir.  Je  vous  remercie 
de  tout  I’amour  dont  vous  m'avez  entoure  jusqu’au  dernier  moment. 

Je  vous  demande  pardon  de  ne  pas  vous  avoir  plus  et  mieux  aimds,  et 
de  vous  avoir  cause  tant  de  peines. 

Je  suis  ferine  et  de  bon  courage. 

Je  vous  embrasse,  je  vous  embrasse  de  tout  mon  coeur. 

Votre  Enf.ant. 

To  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Campbell  :  — 

28  novembre,  1871. 

Adieu  Marraine,  je  t'aime. 

Nous  venous  de  communier,  M.  Passa  et  moi,  et  Dieu  a  bdni  cette 
communion.  Je  puis  dire  que  c’est  la  premiere  fois  que  je  communie,  et 
que  je  suis  plein  de  reconnaissance  envers  Jesus-Christ  de  nous  avoir  laisse 
ce  signe. 

Ton  petit  Lise. 

The  mere  reading  of  these  three  human  documents,  after  thirty 
odd  years,  makes  the  heart  beat  high  with  hope  for  the  future  of 
humanity. 

(1)  Diniinutif  de  Louis  :  nom  familier  par  lequel  les  parents  de  Rossel  avaient 
coutume  de  I’appeler.  [.Vote  b;/  Mad^^e  Isabella  llossel.} 
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The  Times  of  November  30th,  1871,  had  the  following  account 
of  the  execution,  wTitten  by  their  then  correspondent,  Charles 
Austin,  since  dead.  It  gives  such  a  vivid  yet  restrained  picture 
of  the  last  act  of  this  official  murder,  it  is  again  so  restrained  in 
the  expression  of  its  profound  sympathy  with  the  young  officer, 
that  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  giving  it  in  Charles  AustiiCs 
own  words  :  — 

It  was  bright  moonlight  when,  at  half-past  five  this  morning,  I  left  the 
Hotel  des  Reservoirs,  and  found  the  avenues  to  the  street  in  which  the 
prison  of  St.  Pierre  is  situated  already  guarded  by  gendarmes,  who  prevented 
anyone  from  approaching  unless  provided  with  a  pass.  The  street  itself 
was  lined  with  Cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  on  whose  steel  breastplates  the  moon 
shone  bright  and  cold.  About  a  dozen  persons  were  collected  at  the  door 
of  the  prison,  all  apparently  more  or  less  connected  with  the  proceedings. 
The  officer  in  charge  was  Commandant  de  Crenitz,  whose  conduct  of  the 
arrangements  throughout  showed  great  care  and  forethought.  While  I  waited 
without,  a  friend  who  had  remained  in  the  prison  from  an  early  hour  gave 
me  the  following  account  of  what  passed  within  its  walls.  At  five  o'clock 
the  Director  of  the  Prison,  ^I.  Croussoles,  accompanied  by  the  Aumonier,  the 
Abbd  Follet,  and  the  Avocat  Joly,  entered  Kossel’s  cell  to  announce  his  fate. 
He  met  them  before  they  had  time  to  speak  with  a  quiet  smile,  and,  holding 
out  his  hand,  said,  “  Eh  bien,  a  quelle  heurc?  ”  The  Director  replied  at 
seven,  and  he  then  asked  to  be  alone  that  he  might  collect  his  thoughts. 
A  guardian  was  stationed  at  the  door.  He  rose,  dressed  himself,  and 
requested  that  everything  might  be  left  as  it  was  until  Pastor  Passa  and 
Avocat  Joly  should  take  charge  of  his  property  and  give  it  up  to  his  parents. 

I  looked  into  his  cell  afterwards,  and  before  anything  had  been,  touched,  and 
saw  scarcely  anything  but  maps  and  books.  It  bore  all  the  marks  of  the 
literary  labours  in  which,  up  to  the  last  moment,  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  of  the  studies  in  which  he  found  his  solace.  liichelieu,  Charles  XII., 
by  Gustave  Aldersfeld,  Calvin,  The  Thirty  Years'  Il’nr,  Dc  XoaiUes,  Corneille, 
Tennyson's  poems  in  English,  and  an  old  book  of  prayers  were  lying  in  a 
heap;  besides  charts  and  manuscripts,  all  bearing  upon  the  military  work 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  which  consisted  of  a  comparison  between 
the  armies  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  tlio  time  of  Villars. 

Rossel  then  embraced  his  counsel  Joly,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  enter¬ 
tained  a  sincere  affection,  and  requested  to  be  left  alone  with  IM.  Passa,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  the  moment  of  his  departure.  At  last,  when  the 
Director  and  M.  Joly  came  to  say  that  the  moment  had  arrived,  he  once 
more  embraced  them  both,  thanking  them  severally  for  their  kindness,  and 
expressing  to  the  Director  his  sense  of  the  delicacy  with  which  he  had 
performed  the  difficult  and  painful  duty  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  At 
this  moment  he  said  to  M.  Passa,  “  You  will  probably  find  upon  the  execu¬ 
tion  ground  one  of  my  judges  of  the  Fourth  Conseil  de  Guerre — if  so,  I 
request  that  you  will  take  his  hand  and  tell  him  that  he  has  done  his 
duty.”  When  the  Director  and  Abbd  went  into  Ferry's  room  he  seemed 
perfectly  calm,  received  the  news  without  betraying  any  sign  of  emotion, 
dressed  himself  with  scrupulous  slowness  and  precision,  carefully  brushing 
his  clothes  before  putting  them  on,  asked  for  his  coffee,  lit  his  cigarette, 
thanked  the  Director  and  Abbe  in  cordial  and  polite  terms,  especially  for 
their  kindness  to  his  sister,  and  dispensed  with  any  religious  offices  on  the 
part  of  the  Abbd;  left  all  his  property  to  his  sister,  his  cigars  to  the  warders 
in  consideration  of  their  kind  treatment,  and  the  little  money  he  had  about 
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him  to  the  poor  prisoners  who  had  none.  It  may  be  remarked  that  what¬ 
ever  Ferre  latterly  had  to  spend  was  earned  by  his  sister,  to  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  strongly  attached,  shedding  tears  whenever  he  spoke  of  her. 
His  domestic  misfortunes  have,  indeed,  been  sufficient  to  break  down  utterly 
anv  less  iron  nature — the  father  upon  the  jwntons  at  La  Rochelle,  the 
brother  mad  and  under  sentence  of  a  heavy  penalty,  the  daughter,  after 
having  been  arrested,  set  at  liberty  only  in  time  to  receive  the  last  breath 
of  her  mother,  who  died  of  despair  and  insanity. 

The  third  victim  was  a  sergeant,  who  only  arrived  at  five  o’clock  from 
another  prison,  and  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  having  struck  one 
of  his  officers,  and  for  having  afterwards  taken  part  in  the  Commune.  He 
confessed  himself  to  the  Abb4,  but  seemed  quite  unmoved  at  the  prospect  of 
death.  At  half-past  six  the  prison  doors  opened,  and  I  saw  Rossel  come 
out  accompanied  by  the  clergyman  and  advocate,  who,  with  him,  entered 
the  van  which  was  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  which  drove  off  at  once  with 
its  escort.  Rossers  step  was  calm  and  firm,  and  his  face  pale,  but  resigned 
and  placid.  Bourgeois,  the  sergeant,  followed  him,  puffing  great  jets  of 
smoke  from  his  cigarette,  and  assuming  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  which  produced  a  painful  impression.  Ferre  was  even  more  jaunty  in 
manner.  He,  too,  was  smoking,  and  jumped  into  the  van  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  was  doing  everything  for  effect.  It  is  half  an  hour’s  drive  from 
tlie  prison  to  the  Artillery  Butts  on  the  Plain  of  Satory.  A  thick  hoar  frost 
whitened  the  plain,  and  the  cold  morning  air  swept  sharply  across  it. 
Forming  three  sides  of  an  immense  square  were  ranged  two  deep  about 
8,000  men;  the  fourth  side  was  filled  up  by  the  high  mound  which  forms 
the  butt,  and  in  front  of  which,  at  intervals  of  about  thirty  yards,  were  three 
white  stakes;  before  these  stakes  were  the  three  shooting  parties,  composed 
each  of  twelve  men.  At  the  left  corner,  and  about  thirty  yards  from  the 
nearest  stake,  were  a  group  of  officers  and  about  a  dozen  civilians,  with  the 
drums  and  bugles.  Here  I  was  stationed.  In  a  few  moments  the  drums 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  vans,  which  drew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  square, 
and  from  each  one  a  prisoner  descended.  Rossel,  still  accompanied  by  his 
pastor  and  advocate,  between  whom  he  walked,  attended  by  a  single 
gendarme,  approached  the  stake  nearest  to  me.  He  was  still  calm,  and  the 
expression  of  his  face  one  of  perfect  peace.  There  was  an  entire  absence 
of  anything  like  bravado,  as  of  anything  like  fear.  His  attitude  was  exactly 
that  which  a  brave  man’s  under  such  circumstances  should  have  been.  Ho 
sliook  hands  warmly  with  those  who  were  with  him,  as  also  with  an  officer 
who  came  up  and  spoke  to  him,  and  once  more  asked  in  a  clear  tone,  audible 
to  us  all,  if  there  was  one  of  his  judges  present,  as  he  wished  to  shake  him 
by  the  hand  before  he  died,  as  an  evidence  that  he  admitted  he  had  done  his 
duty  in  condemning  him.  This  caused  a  moment’s  delay  and  buzz  in  the 
group  in  which  I  was,  but  no  officer  answered  to  the  appeal;  so  Rossel 
quietly  took  off  his  greatcoat,  put  his  back  to  the  stake,  drew  himself  up  to 
Ids  full  height  as  the  bandage  was  tied  over  his  eyes,  and  remained  motion¬ 
less.  Meantime  the  other  two  prisoners  approached  their  respective  stakes, 
the  sergeant  with  a  less  swaggering  but  perfectly  firm  step,  Ferre,  with  even 
a  more  defiant  air  than  before,  still  smoking,  and  puffing  large  jets  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake  about  it.  With  a  short,  quick  step  he  walked  up 
to  the  stake,  turning  sharply  round  and  boldly  facing  the  shooting  party. 
Mhen  the  white  handkerchief,  with  which  the  eyes  of  the  other  two  were 
being  bandaged,  was  produced,  he  waved  his  hand  defiantly,  flung  his  hat 
carelessly  upon  the  ground,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  which  cannot 
be  more  than  4ft.  Gin.,  and  waited  unflinchingly  for  the  fatal  word.  It  was 
impossible  for  men  to  face  death  with  more  heroism  than  Rossel,  or  with 
greater  effrontery  and  indifference  than  the  other  two.  The  spectacle,  which 
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had  up  to  this  time  been  invested  in  my  imagination  with  every  element  of 
horror,  seemed  in  the  presence  of  so  much  coolness  to  be  robbed  of  half  its 
terrors.  When,  indeed,  the  final  word  was  given,  and  the  fatal  volley  rang 
out  simultaneously  from  the  three  shooting  parties,  who  had  all  advanced 
to  within  ten  paces,  I  had  almost  ceased  to  realise  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
tragedy  which  was  passing  before  me.  Rossel  was  shot  by  a  party  of  tlia 
corps  of  Engineers  to  which  he  belonged,  and  they  showed  a  true  mercy. 
As  the  volley  rang  out,  with  a  slight  spring  he  fell  back  stone  dead.  There 
was  not  the  lapse  of  a  second  between  the  moment  he  was  standing  a  strong 
living  man,  and  that  in  which  his  corpse  was  lying  on  the  ground,  without 
even  a  quiver. 

On  the  night  of  November  ^Tth  the  Eossel  family  had  gone  to 
rest  almost  cheerful ;  each  day  as  it  passed  meant  for  them  the 
further  removal  of  the  fear  of  death  for  their  loved  one.  The 
news  that  all  was  over  was  brought  to  them  casually  by  the  first 
tradesman  who  called  on  the  28th.  The  father  rushed  off  to  find 
le  Pasteur  Passa,  old  friend  and  last  comforter  of  Louis  Rossel, 
only  to  have  its  truth  confirmed.  For  him  there  was  no  relief 
of  tears.  As  his  wife  and  daughters  wept  brokenly  around  him, 
he  said  :  “  Ce  n’est  plus  a  moi  de  pleurer.  C’est  a  ses  juges.  Moi 
je  suis  le  pere  de  Rossel,  et  le  pere  de  Rossel  est  trop  filer  de  son 
fils  pour  pleurer.” 

So  passed  out — or  on — one  of  the  purer  spirits  of  France’s  dark 
chaotic  hour.  That — given  the  time,  given  his  accusers,  given 
the  moral  ruin  brought  on  France  by  those  previous  twenty 
corrupt  years  of  ”  Empire  ” — his  own  acts  brought  about  his  own 
end  may  be  logically  true.  But,  in  spite  of  such  logic,  patriot 
and  martyr  he  remains  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  brain 
to  understand.  May  his  name  never  be  forgotten  by  a  people 
whoso  memory,  alas  !  is  not  their  strongest  point.  That  he  was 
a  Campbell  on  his  mother’s  side  may  account  for  the  stern  young 
face  looking  out  from  the  portrait  facing  the  title-page,  may 
account,  too,  for  the  uncompromising  spirit  that  never  was  turned 
from  its  pursuit  of  the  ideal.  His  hour  of  Gethsemane  in  prison 
was  in  thinking  of  his  family — not  of  himself. 

This  record  of  single-minded  devotion  to  duty,  of  disregard  of 
self,  comes  to  some  of  us  with  almost  the  pow'er  of  a  faith-revival. 
We  are  surrounded  to-day  by  platform-patriots  each  advocating 
his  own  wares,  each  inspired  by  the  ‘‘  grace  of  getting  on.”  Said 
the  other  day  a  shrewd  northerner  to  one  of  these  voluble  orators, 
at  the  close  of  his  splendid  peroration,  the  subject  Tariff  Reform, 
Licensing,  or  what  not — ‘‘  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
a  question,  and  if  he  will  answer  it,  it  will  greatly  assist  me. 
Has  he  any  personal  interest  in  the  question?  If  so,  will  he  state 
what  it  is  in  hard  cash?  ”  Naturally,  the  answer  was  evaded  as 
a  personal  impertinence.  Instead,  ensued  a  lengthy  correspond- 
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ence  in  the  local  Press,  which  served  the  useful  ends  of  marking 
time  and  of  confusing  the  issue. 

If  Louis  Rossel  had  lived,  the  whole  history  of  France  since 
1871  might  have  been  deflected.  If  he  had  lived,  he  was  bound 
to  come  to  the  very  front.  Read  his  L’Art  de  la  Guerre,  his 
lU organisation  de  V Armee,  his  Napoleon,  all  written  before  ho 
was  twenty-five,  and  ask  where,  had  his  star  been  propitious,  this 
man  might  not,  in  the  end,  have  been  placed  as  statesman  and 
leader. 

Rossel  was,  too,  one  of  that  scanty  band  of  “  divine  adven¬ 
turers,”  men  not  content  to  play  the  dull  game,  “  Picking  up 
gold  on  Tom  Tiddler’s  ground,”  men  who  in  thrall  to  the  worship 
of  beauty,  whether  spiritual,  aesthetic,  or  divine,  quit  the  rolled 
high  roads  of  life  and  the  comfortable  adjoining  hostelries,  take 
to  the  open,  and  accept  cheerfully  their  destiny,  whatever  it  may 
be.  Such  men  were  Gordon,  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  Richard 
Burton.  They  have  been.  They  yet  may  be. 

‘‘Oh,  my  brothers,”  as  the  gipsy  used  to  say,  ‘‘  why  should 
we  suffocate  any  more.  Where  is  that  old  grandmother.  Liberty, 
whom  Heine  heard  whispering  strange,  sweet  tales  of  freedom 
into  the  ears  of  youth?  Does  the  wind  no  longer  blow  upon  the 
heath?  Is  there  not  somewhere  a  wmman  who  sounds  the  horn 
of  the  wuld  old  forest  ?  ’  ’ 

Rossel,  youngest  of  that  last  century  band  of  ‘‘  divine  adven¬ 
turers,”  wrote  from  his  prison,  ‘‘  II  n’y  a  rien  de  si  terrible  que  les 
gens  qui  ont  peur.”  But  he  was  young — not  thirty  years  old — 
the  lust  of  life  was  in  his  veins.  From  that  prison  he  also  wrote  : 

Combien  de  choses  en  moi  r^pugnent  h  la  mort.  Je  n’ai  pas  assez  v^cu; 
j'ai  besoin  de  travailler,  de  penser,  d’agir,  d 'aimer,  d 'aimer  surtout.  Mes 
pouraons  sont  fait  pour  respirer  longtemps  encore,  ct  mon  cocur  pour  battre. 
II  n'est  pas  naturel  de  mourir  ainsi. 

Unlike  the  rest,  he  had  not  reached  his  day’s  meridian,  had 
not  felt  the  light  touch  of  those  grey  fingers  which  bring  dis¬ 
illusion,  weariness — yet  reconcilement  too. 

From  him  the  cry  : 

Come  ill  or  well,  the  cross,  the  crown. 

The  rainbow  or  the  thunder, 

I  fling  my  soul  and  body  down 
For  God  to  plough  them  under. 

For  him  the  lines  : 

Still  he  smiles  serenely,  candidly. 

Facing  night  and  doom  undauntedly  : 

Still  though  every  hope  be  stinted  him. 

Rides  towards  the  place  appointed  him. 

B.  A.  CR.\CKANTHORrE. 


A  CHALLENGE  TO  SOCIALISM. 

IV. — A  Dialogue  with  Makx. 

In  this  my  final  article  I  have  been  deflected  unintentionally 
from  my  normal  course  by  an  irruption  of  the  follow'ers  of  Marx 
and  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  who  have  given  me  roundly 
to  understand  that  no  triumph  of  mine  or  another’s  over  the  senti¬ 
mental  “  Clarionites,”  of  whom  Mr.  Blatchford  is  the  leader,  or 
over  the  Parliamentary  contingent,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Snowden  and  Mr.  Kamsay  Macdonald,  and,  above  all,  over  those 
half-hearted  Laodiceans  and  waiters-on-Providence  of  the  Fabian 
Society — Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Webb,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw — will 
avail  me  a  jot  unless  I  can  get  out  of  the  way,  first  of  all,  Karl 
Marx’s  great  book  on  Capital — the  basis,  as  they  declare,  of  the 
only  Socialism  worthy  of  the  name,  and  on  which,  or  on  nothing, 
their  Utopia,  should  it  ever  arrive,  must  rest.  And  as  the  main 
body  of  the  Socialist  Press  keeps  on  reiterating  this  opinion  of 
my  ardent  and  stalwart  young  friends  of  the  street-corner, 
whose  sincerity  and  unselfish  devotion  to  their  cause  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doidjted,  I  feel  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  their  challenge  in  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  it  is 
offered ;  the  more  so  as  I  am  pricked  to  it  as  a  point 
of  honour  by  one  of  their  number,  who  tells  me  plainly 
that  the  depths  of  Marx  are  “beyond  the  reach  of  my 
comprehension.’’  I  had,  indeed,  imagined  that  I  had  already 
said  quite  enough  in  my  previous  articles  to  have  got  Marx  out 
of  the  way  altogether  as  a  serious  Political  Economist ;  and  I  had 
hoped  that  wdth  Marx  and  his  irreconcilables  w'cll  under  hatches, 
there  might  at  least  be  a  chance  of  this  discussion  ending  in  some 
kind  of  scheme  which  would  draw'  all  reasonable  English  Socialists 
nearer  into  line  w'ith  the  other  political  parties  in  the  State.  jNIr. 
Blatchford  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  made  me  quite  s]X)n- 
taneously  some  important  admissions  and  concessions ;  Mr. 
Snowden  has  added  more,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  yet  others ; 
and  later  on  I  w'as  prepared  on  my  owm  part  to  round  off  the 
accentuated  edge  w'hich  I  had  put  on  portions  of  my  argument, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  more  clearly  those  anomalies  anti 
absurdities  which  lie  concealed  under  every  form  of  Socialism  as 
a  practical  working  scheme  for  the  present  age  of  the  world,  but 
which  it  is  not  the  cue  of  any  one  of  its  representatives  to  allow 
too  openly  to  appear.  I  was  also  prepared  to  make  a  number  of 
concessions  on  my  own  account  to  what  I  believe  to  be  both  good 
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'  and  true  in  Socialism  ;  but  in  imagining  that  I  had  made  even  the 
slightest  impression  on  the  Social  Democratic  Party  and  the  other 
adherents  of  the  School  of  Marx,  it  appears  that  I  was  entirely 
mistaken.  Mr.  Hyndman,  in  refusing  to  take  up  my  challenge 
in  this  article  to  discuss  with  him  the  Political  Economy  of 
Marx’s  book  on  Capital,  tells  me  quite  frankly  that  nothing  which 
has  appeared  in  my  former  articles  leads  him  to  think  that  I 
“  understand  Marx  at  all.”  Mr.  Belfort  Bax,  however,  wdio,  with 
Mr.  Hyndman,  is  one  of  the  two  accredited  exponents  of  the 
Marxian  Political  Economy  in  England,  has  gallantly  stepped 
into  the  breach,  and  has  willingly  consented  to  reply  to  anything 
that  1  might  here  have  to  say. 

Now  the  chief  deterrent  for  English  readers  in  Marx’s  book 
on  Capital,  is  not  so  much  its  profundity ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  a  most  simple  and 
childlike  piece  of  work ;  but  is  rather  the  difficulty  of  grasping 
it,  owing  to  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he  has  chosen  to 
express  himself.  I  have  just  re-read  the  book  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article ;  and  to  show  that  I  am  doing  no  injustice  to  his 
style,  which  is  obscure  and  involved  to  a  degree,  and  besides  is 
so  vague  by  reason  of  its  endless  circumlocutions  and  want  of 
directness  that  it  can  only  be  grasped  with  an  effort,  I  shall  inflict 
on  the  reader  only  a  single  quotation,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole  book.  Let  us  take  the  following  mystic  utterance  : — ‘‘  The 
value  of  a  machine  is  determined  not  by  the  labour  process  into 
:  which  it  enters  as  a  means  of  production,  but  by  that  out  of  wdiich 

^  it  has  issued  as  a  product.”  Now’  this  looks  very  profound,  does 

^  it  not?  And  yet  it  only  means  this  ; — That  the  value  of  a  machine 

i  is  determined  not  by  the  amount  of  wealth  which  it  can  produce, 

ieven  were  it  to  rain  down  sufficient  manna  from  heaven  con- 
^  tinuously  to  feed  all  mankind,  but  by  what  it  will  cost  an  ordinary 
workman  to  buy  its  materials,  fit  the  pieces  together,  and  feed, 
I  stoke,  or  otherwise  attend  the  machine  as  it  runs;  or,  in  other 
words,  its  value  is  not  as  an  invention,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  mental 
i  product,  but  as  a  mere  piece  of  manual  labour,  whether  skilled  or 

I  unskilled.  But  it  w’ould  not  have  done  for  Marx  to  say  so 

straightforwardly ;  for  not  only  did  he  himself  know'  quite  w'cll 
I  that  it  was  the  machine  as  an  invention,  and  therefore  the  inven- 

f  tor,  who  at  bottom  w’as  both  primarily  and  ultimately  the  author 

;  of  most  of  the  added  wealth  which  his  mere  machine  as  a  piece 

of  wood  and  iron  was  giving  to  the  world ;  but  he  knew  as  w’ell 
that  even  the  most  stupid  of  the  workmen  who  cither  made  or 
I  attended  the  machine  instinctively  knew  it  also.  And  as  his 

I  object  was  to  get  the  Inventor  of  the  machine  huddled  aw’ay  and 

I  hidden  out  of  sight  in  the  background  *or  wings  of  the  stage  ;  and 
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the  Capitalist,  who  had  bought  the  machine  wdth  his  own  money, 
put  under  lock  and  key  as  a  criminal  exploiter  and  thief,  in 
order  to  concentrate  his  limelight  solely  on  the  Workmen  and 
their  machines  in  the  centre  and  foreground  of  the  stage ;  he  was 
obliged  to  cover  up  his  footsteps  as  he  went  along,  and,  like  the 
wily  old  fox  he  was,  try  rather  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  fol- 
low’ers  than  honestly  to  assist  them  on  the  trail.  Hence  the 
series  of  sentences,  like  the  one  1  have  just  quoted,  which  attend 
him  with  ever-increasing  vagueness,  reiteration,  and  obscurity 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  book. 

If  Mr.  Bax  should  reply  that  it  is  the  mere  “exchange”  or 
market  value  of  the  machine  which  Marx  is  dealing  with  here, 
then  I  must  press  him  for  an  explanation  of  why  Marx,  when 
he  is  dealing  wdth  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  should  shift  his 
position  from  the  mere  ‘  ‘  exchange  ’  ’  value  to  the  ‘  ‘  real  ’  ’  value 
of  their  labour?  For  he  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If  he  decide 
on  the  “exchange”  or  market  value  as  his  criterion  of  value, 
everybody  already  gets  his  due — inventors,  capitalists,  workmen, 
and  all — by  competition  and  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  market ; 
if  he  decide  on  “  real  ”  value  as  his  criterion  of  value  (as,  indeed, 
he  must  do  in  a  Socialist  State  where  the  competition  of  the 
market  is  abolished),  then  the  giving  of  the  navvy  or  w'orkman  the 
same  pay  as  the  inventor  of  the  machine  is  a  convicted  piece  of 
imposture  and  absurdity.  But  all  this  I  have  already  said  in 
effect  in  my  previous  articles.  I  must  therefore  beg  of  ]Mr.  Bax 
that  he  will  be  good  enough  in  his  reply  to  me  to  take  into  his 
purview,  as  part  of  my  impeachment  of  Marx’s  book  as  a  whole, 
those  portions  of  my  previous  articles  in  this  challenge  wdiich 
bear  on  these  particular  aspects  of  his  doctrine,  but  which  I  have 
not  the  space  to  repeat  again  here.  By  so  doing  he  will  enable 
me  to  concentrate  on  the  only  part  of  the  book  bearing  on  the 
relation  between  the  Political  Economy  of  Marx  and  his  Social¬ 
ism,  on  which  I  have  not  yet  touched.  In  the  present  article, 
therefore,  I  propose  to  put  this  part  of  Marx’s  book  into  as 
plain  English  as  I  can  command ;  and  should  I  then  still  be 
charged  either  with  misrepresentation  or  omission,  shall  throw 
on  Mr.  Bax  the  burden  of  transcribing  the  passages  from  Marx 
w’hich  go  to  prove  the  charge. 

The  general  problem,  then,  which  Marx  proposed  to  himself 
was  : — How  by  putting  into  his  logic  mill  a  heterogeneous  multi¬ 
tude  of  Inventors,  Men  of  Science,  Capitalists,  'Organisers,  Finan¬ 
ciers,  and  skilled  and  unskilled  Workmen  of  every  shade  and 
degree,  to  bring  them  out  at  the  other  end,  all  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  economic  equality?  Now  one  would  have  said  not  only  on 
grounds  of  economic  justice,  but  of  ordinary  human  reason,  that 
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an  equality  of  pay  among  them  all  would  have  been  regarded  both 
as  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  impossibility.  Not  so,  thought 
Marx ;  and  it  was  to  show  his  army  of  working-men  followers  not 
only  that  in  strict  justice  they  ought,  morally  speaking,  to  get  an 
equality  of  pay  with  their  capitalist  masters,  but  that  if  they 
would  only  follow  his  prescription  in  seeing  that  this  justice  was 
rigorously  enforced,  they  must,  and  would,  get  it  on  true  economic 
principles  as  w^ell,  that  he  wrote  his  book  on  Capital.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  perhaps  the  least  perplexing  part  of  his  problem,  for  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  persuade  the  workers  of  the  truth  of 
doctrines  which  were  so  obviously  framed  in  their  own  immediate 
interest.  The  real  difficulty  arose  when  he  had  to  show  this 
motley  crew  of  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  how  they  tliem- 
selves  too,  like  a  Barnum’s  “  happy  family,”  could  by  the  magic 
of  his  scheme  be  all  induced  to  lie  down  peacefully  together  on  an 
equal  rate  of  pay — a  difficulty  all  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  the 
small  number  of  intelligent  and  highly  skilled  mechanics  in  their 
pride  of  rank  and  superiority,  showed  up  against  the  loose  Fal- 
staffian  regiment  of  nondescript  unskilled  casuals,  like  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  gold-epauletted  officers  against  the  rank  and  file. 
But  Marx,  undaunted  by  all  difficulties,  entered  on  his  task  with 
alight  heart,  and  started  out  gaily  with  his  first  purely  economic 
proposition,  which  was  : — That  in  the  present  stage  of  the  world 
and  of  competitive  industry,  salaries,  wages,  and  pecuniary  re¬ 
munerations  of  all  kinds,  except  those  which  are  regulated  by 
custom  or  law  (and  so  do  not  belong  to  Political  Economy  as 
such),  are  not  paid  according  to  ability,  but  entirely  according  to 
supply  and  demand,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  relative 
scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  competitors  who  enter  the  field  at 
any  given  point ;  as  you  would  soon  discover,  he  assumes,  if 
the  Kelvins,  the  Edisons,  the  Bonapartes,  the  Turners,  or 
the  Pattis  of  the  world  lay  as  thick  on  the  ground,  and  were 
to  be  picked  up  as  easily  for  the  stooping,  as  either  your 
ordinary  working-men  or  even  your  skilled  workmen.  We 
could  breed  at  a  pinch,  he  thinks,  as  many  “great  men”  as 
we  require  for  every  emergency  of  life,  just  when,  where,  and 
as  we  want  them,  precisely  as  we  would  mushrooms  or  cabbages  ! 
“  Pray  pardon  my  interrupting  you  at  so  early  a  stage  of  your 
argument,”  I  interpose,  “for  I  have  noticed  that  all  the  men 
of  your  school,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  carry  this  huge 
imaginary  presupposition  with  them  into  every  argument,  as  if, 
indeed,  it  were  an  elementary  axiom;  in  the  hope,  apparently, 
that  it  may  escape  detection  among  the  number  of  considerations 
which  at  the  first  blush  would  seem  to  countenance  it.  Now 
although  this  presupposition  of  yours  may  be  true  in  ultimate 
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Nature,  or,  if  you  like,  in  the  decrees  of  Providence  or  Fate — as, 
indeed,  the  fact  that  successive  generations  of  mankind  in  their 
passing  away  and  giving  place  to  each  other,  always  leave  some- 
ickere  on  the  earth  great  men  enough  in  every  department  of  life 
to  carry  on  the  evolution  of  the  icorld  as  a-  ichole  to  higher  and 
higher  issues,  would  seem  to  indicate — it  is  not  true  that  the 
breeding  of  them  can  be  done  as  yet  by  any  means  known  to 
Science  ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  practically  applicable  for  generations 
yet  to  come.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  particular  nation  to  premise 
that  the  great  men  necessary  for  its  particular  development  shall 
arise  within  its  own  borders ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  not  true,  should 
any  particular  State  by  its  own  man-made  laws — like  that  decree 
of  Herod  for  the  ‘  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,’  designed  to  catch 
Jesus  in  its  net — exterminate  these  great  men  outright  as  they 
arise  ;  nor,  again,  if  priding  itself  (as  you  Socialists  do)  on  its 
facility  in  reproducing  them  as  they  arc  wanted,  should  drive  them 
away  by  poverty,  tyranny,  or  disgust  to  other  lands,  where  their 
particular  genius  will  find  a  welcome,  and  where,  with  adequate 
liberty  and  remuneration,  they  are  encouraged  to  expand  and 
put  forth  all  their  fruit.  If  Corsica,  for  example,  had  been  still 
united  to  Italy  instead  of  to  France  during  the  early  manhood  of 
Bonaparte,  how  different  indeed  would  it  and  must  it  have  been 
for  the  future  of  France  and  the  world  !  Your  presupposition  is 
only  true  provided  that  all  the  icorld  has  embraced  a  Socialist 
rc(jime  organised  on  your  particular  pattern  ;  but  that,  again,  is  for 
the  millennial  time,  when  all  the  other  factors  making  for  abso¬ 
lute  equality  in  the  conditions  of  life  shall  have  been  levelled  up 
to  it,  but  not  for  any  age  of  the  w^orld  yet  visible  through  the 
most  powerful  of  time-piercing  telescopes.  How'ever,  apologising 
for  my  interruption,  and  admitting  your  assumption  for  the 
moment — what  is  the  next  step  in  your  argument?”  ‘‘Why 
this,”  continues  ]\Iarx — ‘‘  if  men  are  paid  not  according  to  their 
ability  or  the  quality  of  their  w’ork,  but  only  according  to  the 
numbers  of  them  in  the  field  of  competition,  it  follows,  does  it  not, 
that  if  there  be  any  necessary  difference  in  their  salaries,  wages,  or 
incomes,  it  can  only  come,  under  fair  and  equal  conditions,  from 
the  length  of  time  they  work,  as  there  is  no  other  alternative. 
And  from  this  it  follows  again,  that  if  we  could  get  all  men  to 
work  the  same  number  of  hours  a  day,  and  in  each  of  their  hours 
do  an  average  stroke  of  work,  without  either  loitering  or  hurrying 
(average  ‘‘labour  time”);  and  if  each  class  of  these  workers 
would  only  make  just  as  much  of  its  owm  particular  product  as  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  demand,  neither  more  nor  less  (‘‘  socially 
necessary  human  labour  ”) — just  the  right  number  of  shirts  or 
clothes,  or  household  utensils,  or  cutlery,  or  what-not — w'ould  not 
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this  make  the  wages  oi'  all  men  equal  who  were  doing  honest 
work  to  the  best  of  their  ability?  ”  “For,  look  you,”  he  goes  on, 

“  if  the  supply  of  the  same  commodity  is  always  kept  equal  to  its 
demand,  its  price,  or  value,  must  remain  the  same;  if  different 
commodities  take  the  same  average  time  to  make,  their  prices  too 
must  remain  the  same  (or  vary  only  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  that  time) ;  and  if  all  men  work  the  same  number  of  hours  a 
day,  and  at  the  same  pace — whether  engaged  in  mental  or  bodily 
labour  matters  not — then  would  not  the  wages,  salaries,  or  incomes 
of  all  men  be  the  same ;  and  so  at  last  the  economic  status  and 
earnings  of  our  colossal  magnates  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  their 
sweated,  exploited,  poverty-stricken  and  over-toiled  workers  on 
the  other,  be  reduced  to  equality?”  “Yes,”  I  assent,  “  but  that  is 
because  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  must  be  equal  to 
one  another ;  and  I  should  as  soon  think  of  denying  the  truth 
of  these  elementary  proixjsitions  of  yours  as  I  should  of  denying 
the  axioms  of  Euclid ;  or  of  denying  the  proixjsition  that  if  you 
divide  up  a  ten-acre  field  into  closed  compartments,  each  of  the 
same  size  and  with  the  same  quantity  of  grass  and  water  in  each, 
and  into  each  of  these  put  a  single  colt,  the  present  and  future 
economic  condition  of  these  colts  in  food  and  drink  must  be  equal, 
however  much  they  might  have  differed  had  the  colts  been  allowed 
freely  to  overleap  their  fences,  or  get  at  each  other’s  provender 
by  kicking  these  fences  down  !  No,  it  is  not  your  economic  pro¬ 
positions  which  I  intend  to  dispute  ;  it  is  the  “  ifs  ”  and  “  ands,” 
the  “  provisos  ”  and  “  conditions  ”  with  which  you  have  hedged 
them  round,  that  give  me  pause.  For  should  any  of  these,  like 
Shylock’s  exact  pound  of  flesh,  miscarry  in  the  event,  all  the  old 
inequalities  of  wages  and  incomes  under  the  regime  of  Capitalism 
would  flow’  in  again  from  all  sides  : — as,  for  example,  if  little 
groups  of  workmen  in  certain  trades  should  make  little  ‘  ‘  corners  ’  ’ 
among  themselves  by  w’orking  longer  hours ;  or,  as  in  piece-work, 
should  push  their  work  through  more  expeditiously  in  a  given 
time ;  or,  like  miners,  should  restrict  their  output  to  keep  up 
prices;  or,  like  retailers,  should  continue  their  customary 
tricks  of  sale ,  or  what-not ; — and  in  the  end  these  incre¬ 
ments  and  differences  between  one  class  and  another, 
or  one  set  of  workmen  and  another,  would  gradually  roll 
themselves  up  like  snow’balls,  and  at  last  destroy  that  very 
equality  of  incomes  which  you  consider  ought  to  be  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  all  human  beings,  and  w-hich  you  say  must  sooner  or  later 
he  realised  at  all  costs.”  “How’  then,”  T  repeat,  “  are  you  going 
to  handle  these  ‘  ifs  ’  and  ‘  ands  ’  and  ‘  conditions  ’  so  as  to 
compel  all  wages  and  incomes  to  work  out  on  a  level  equality?  ” 
“Nothing  could  be  simpler,”  replies  Marx,  “for  if  you  will  only  let 
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me  take  over  all  the  instruments  of  Production,  Distribution,  aud 
Exchange,  and  will  supply  me  with  a  complete  register  of  the 
state  of  demand  and  sujiply  of  every  commodity,  whether  of  brain 
or  hand  (a  thing  which  the  State  could  easily  do),  and  will 
undertake  as  well  to  see  that  no  more  commodities  of  each  kind 
are  at  any  time  made,  or  kept  on  supply,  than  will  just  meet  the 
demand,  I  will  undertake  to  guarantee  in  turn  that  men  shall 
have  equal  incomes — or,  rather,  not  1,  but  these  laws  of  Political 
Economy  which  1  have  just  laid  down,  will  do  it  for  us  of  them¬ 
selves,  whether  I  guarantee  it  or  not — Voila  !  ”  And  then,  turning 
round  to  his  followers,  he  asks  ;  “  How  does  this  strike  you,  my 
comrades?  Cannot  you,  with  your  numbers,  your  votes,  and,  if 
necessary,  your  physical  force,  see  to  it  that  these  ‘conditions’ 
of  mine  are  fulfilled?  ”  Whereupon  the  millions  of  working-class 
Socialists  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  like  the  simple- 
minded  Othello  when  he  heard  of  the  discovery  of  the  handker¬ 
chief,  jumped  up  and  with  one  accord  exclaimed,  “  Now  do  we 
see  ’tis  true  ”  ;  and,  as  if  their  imaginary  swords  were  already 
leaping  from  their  scabbards,  declared  that  if  this  were  all,  he 
might  rely  on  them  to  see  that  it  was  done.  “But  softly  for  a 
moment,’’  inteiqwses  Marx,  waving  over  them  like  another 
General  Booth  his  deprecating  hand ,  ‘  ‘  you  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  this  thing  as  individuals  and  by  yourselves,  you  know ;  the 
State  must  do  it  for  you  collectivehj ,  as  it  were;  only  you  must 
give  the  State  your  individual  allegiance,  authority,  and  support.” 
“Done!”  said  the  men; — and  wdth  this  the  shade  of  Marx 
vanished,  and  Socialism  as  a  living  force  was  ushered  into  the 
open  arena  of  the  world. 

Now  the  above,  stripped  of  the  obscurities  of  style  and  pre¬ 
sentation  by  which  Marx  has  enshrouded  it,  and  by  which  he  has 
sought  to  give  it  a  show  of  profundity,  is  the  real  inner  logical 
core  of  the  doctrines  embodied  in  his  book  on  Capital.  But  1 
would  respectfully  point  out  to  his  followers  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  Federation  that  these  simple  truisms  are  not,  as  they 
fondly  imagine,  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  regarding  his  book 
as  a  new’  departure  in  Political  Economy.  Like  the  mathematical 
axiom  that  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another — to  which,  as  w’e  have  seen,  they  are  an  exact 
parallel — propositions  like  these  of  Marx  are  involved  at  every 
stage  of  every  argument  of  every  system  of  Political  Economy 
that  ever  w’as  written,  wdiether  those  systems  are  true  or  false.  They 
are,  in  fact,  mere  identical  propositions,  from  which  no  practical 
conclusion  whatever,  having  any  scientific  validity,  can  ever  be 
drawm ;  and  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  those  mediaeval 
biologists,  who  imagined  they  were  telling  of  something  impor- 
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I  tant  when  they  announced  with  all  gravity  that  the  ‘  ‘  vital  principle 
was  the  cause  of  life  ”  ;  or  of  that  modern  barber  who  once  told 
lue  that  he  had  explained  to  one  of  his  clients  who  w'as  exercised 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  his  baldness,  that  it  was  due — to 
the  loss  of  his  hair !  Besides,  the  logic  of  the  whole  scheme  is 
I  as  useless  and  inept  for  all  practical  purposes  as  that  of  the 

1  Quakers  and  other  Utopians,  who  solemnly  assert  that  if  all  the 

world  would  only  keep  the  peace,  there  would  be  no  w’ar ;  and 
if  no  war,  then  how  much  more  happy  and  blessed  w’e  all 
should  be !  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  Political  Economy  of 
Marx  that  need  give  us  the  least  concern,  except,  perhaps,  his 
doctrine  of  “  surplus  value,”  which  I  have  already  exposed  in  my 
former  articles, — but  which,  I  may  remark  in  passing,  my  opjx)- 
nents,  so  far,  have  either  agreed  with  me  in  repudiating,  or  have 
passed  by  in  severe  silence  on  the  other  side.  It  is,  I  again 
re[)eat,  these  ”  ifs  ”  and  ”  provisos  ”  and  “conditions”  in  w'hich 
i\Iarx  has  enveloped  his  simple  economic  platitudes  that  are  alone 
imix)rtant  for  us  either  to  dispute  or  to  consider ;  and  to  these  I 
v  must,  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  transfer  the  entire  burden 
F  of  my  argument. 

t  We  will  begin,  then,  by  asking  ; — What  living  human  reason 

I  there  is  for  believing  that  if  the  mass  of  wnrking-men  who  have 
the  votes,  and  could  to-morrow',  by  simply  w’alking  to  the 
nearest  ballot-box,  realise  those  blessings  of  a  Universal  Peace 
on  earth,  to  which  they  pay  so  devout  a  lip-homage, — and 
.  that,  too,  without  a  tax  either  on  their  principles,  their 
I  liberties,  or  their  pockets, — and  yet  in  spite  of  the  prayers 

I  of  Quakers  or  Saints  will  not  do  so,  but  on  the  contrary 

will  continue,  like  mediaeval  theologians,  to  find  grounds  of 
quarrel  in  the  most  trumpery  pin-^wints  of  distinction  of  race, 
colour,  or  creed  ; — what  living  reason,  I  ask,  is  there  for  believing 
\  (unless,  indeed,  in  some  fit  of  temporary  political  insanity,  or 
hypnotised  into  it  by  abstract  clap-trap  phrases)  that  these  men, 
i  or  any  or  all  men,  who  are  still,  as  I  have  so  often  to  repeat, 
three-fourths  animal,  will  consent  to  annihilate  at  a  stroke  their 
'  liberty,  their  self-interest,  their  vanity,  and,  above  all,  their 

I  devouring  love  of  social  inequality,  for  so  entire  an  overturn  of  all 

‘j  their  habits,  their  customs,  their  traditions,  their  modes  of  life, 
and  their  very  human  nature  itself,  as  the  taking  over  of  all  the 
^  instruments  of  Production,  Distribution,  and  Exchange,  by  some 

k  empty  abstraction  called  the  State,  would  involve?  None  what- 
I  ever. 

I  Where,  then,  lies  the  fallacy,  the  reader  wdll  ask?  It  lies  in 

I  their  neglect  of  the  great  general  fact,  that  a  healthy  man  is  a 

I  creature  who  everywhere  and  always  lives  in  the  future — in  the 
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look-out  ahead  from  the  prow,  and  not  in  the  retrospect  from  the 
stern — and  that  the  taking  of  chances  in  consequence  is  the  very 
life-breath  of  his  existence.  It  is  only  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the 
old,  the  intellectually,  morally,  or  spiritually  dead,  who  live  in 
the  past  or  the  present ;  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  an  outlook  into 
the  future  do  the  Socialists  projxise  to  offer  to  the  millions  of 
men,  each  of  whom,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  scheme,  will  have 
to  be  imprisoned  like  our  young  colts,  from  youth  to  age,  in 
separate  compartments,  with  every  “condition”  of  their  lives 
reduced  to  an  enforced  equality  ;  and  how  do  they  propose  to 
prevent  them  from  overleaping  the  fences  in  which  they  are 
confined?  iMy  answer  is,  that  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  restriction 
on  their  liberty  as  complete,  an  espionage  of  each  by  the  rest  as 
jealous,  vigilant,  and  unrelaxing,  and  a  despotism  and  discipline 
as  all-i)ervading  and  crushing,  as  ever  prison  walls  inflicted  on 
their  usually  sufficiently  fed  but  always  unhappy  inmates.  Let 
us  consider,  then,  how  it  will  work  out  in  detail ;  and  take  first 
the  Scientists,  Inventors,  and  Discoverers,  whom  ^larx  has  ruled 
entirely  out  of  his  economic  scheme,  but  whom  iNIr.  Blatchford, 
throwing  over  his  Marxian  street-corner  followers  bodily,  agrees 
with  me  in  I'egarding  as  the  real  authors  of  the  “  surplus  wealth  ” 
of  the  world,  on  whom  not  only  all  other  bra  in- workers,  but  a 
good  half  at  least  of  the  present  population  of  the  world  depend 
for  their  very  existence.  How,  then,  will  it  fare  with  these  men 
of  genius  under  a  Socialist  regime,  with  the  ropes  around  their 
necks,  and  with  the  pay  of  the  coal-heavers  as  their  reward? 
Manual  workers  of  all  kinds,  whose  work  is  seen,  and  can  be 
appraised  from  hour  to  hour,  may,  it  is  true,  as  the  history  of 
the  world  shows,  be  kept  up  to  their  work,  oven  if  by  the  lash; 
but  how  about  the  brain-workers  whose  methods  and  processes 
are  unseen  1  “  Oh  !  give  them  their  reward  for  the  time  being,” 

say  the  Fabians;  “  for  if  we  don’t,  they  can  bolt  elsewhere,  and 
leave  us  in  the  lurch ;  but  see  that  this  reward  is  cut  down  to  a 
minimum,  as  a  set-off  against  the  fact  that  they  need  us  as  much 
as  we  need  them."  “  No,”  says  Mr.  Blatchford  and  the  Clarion- 
ites,  “  let  them  take  their  reward  out  in  honour  instead;  wealth 
would  only  corrupt  them ;  and  besides,  we  can  do  without  them 
altogether  for  that  matter,  and  live  on  what  they  have  already 
given  us  when  their  existing  patents  run  out.  If  they  don’t  like 
it,  well  then,  let  them  go,  and  we  will  breed  as  many  more  of 
them  for  ourselves  as  we  want,  and  just  when  we  want  them,  as 
we  breed  vegetables  or  chickens.”  “No,  not  at  all,”  say  the 
jMarxian  main  body  of  street -corner  stalwarts,  “  not  a  penny 
more  than  a  navvy  shall  any  one  of  them  have  ;  for  if  he  does,  it 
will  bring  back  all  the  old  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  all  the 
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old  exploitations  again ;  and  after  all  our  labours  we  might  just  as 
well  remain  where  we  are,  in  the  old  sty  as  before.  But  if  they 
try  to  escajie  and  leave  the  country,  arrest  them  at  the  ports  of 
embarkation  and  bring  them  back  again  ”  ! 

But,  leaving  the  brain-workers,  and  allowing  them  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  as  best  they  can, 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  penned  up  in  their 
millions,  each  in  his  separate  box,  each  working  the  same  number 
of  hours,  at  the  same  average  pace,  and  each  with  the  jealous 
eyes  of  his  comrades  upon  him  to  see  that  he  neither  exceeds  nor 
falls  short  of  his  stint  of  work;  and  yet  each,  like  our  young 
colts,  longing  to  “  kick  over  the  traces”  and  get  for  himself,  in 
pastures  new,  a  breath  of  liberty?  What  of  these?  Why,  they 
would  die  of  boredom  and  disgust.  And  if  to  these  chains  are 
added  those  of  a  broken-up  family  life,  with  husbands  separated 
from  wives,  and  both  from  children  (for  this  is  the  prescription 
of  the  most  rigid  sect  of  Socialist  Pharisees),  no  government  once 
inaugurated  and  set  to  vvoi’k  on  these  lines,  could  endure  for  an 
hour.  The  world  of  men  would  die  rather  than  submit  to  it ;  for 
it  is  one  thing  to  whip  oneself  up  into  raptures  over  State  Socialism 
while  you  are  still  free,  as  over  war  while  you  are  still  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  peace  ;  each  may  be  good  as  a  diversion  or  sport , 
or  as  casual  relief  from  monotony  or  tyranny ;  but  to  contemplate 
a  continuance  of  either  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  especially  for 
the  ‘‘  dim  common  jmpulation  ”  whose  main  occupation  in  life  is, 
and  must  be,  in  their  humble  way  and  with  the  general  approba¬ 
tion  of  their  fellows,  to  raise  their  heads  before  they  die,  be  it 
ever  so  little,  ahore  those  of  the  same  rank,  class,  occupation,  or 
condition  as  that  in  which  they  were  born  or  brought  up ; — this 
forced  economic  equality,  fastened  on  them  like  an  iron  waistcoat, 
would,  I  repeat,  be  at  once  their  social  and  moral  death.  But  in 
this  opinion  it  would  appear  that  I  have  reckoned  without  my 
host ;  for  the  Socialists,  not  apparently  having  ever  suspected  this 
forward  chance-taking  outlook  of  all  healthy  human  creatures 
from  the  prow  of  the  boat,  but  having  been  taught  by  existing 
political  philosophy  to  regard  only  the  debris,  the  backwash,  the 
social  wreckage,  and  the  excreta  left  by  laissez-faire  to  accumulate 
in  its  wake,  and  to  generalise  from  that  alone  as  if  it  were  human 
life  ; — the  Marxians,  I  say,  think  they  have  a  device  by  which  they 
can  turn  the  flank  of  objections  such  as  those  I  have  just  raised, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  mixed  millions  of  brain-workers,  the 
skilled  and  unskilled  manual  workers,  the  hopeless  incapables  of 
the  slums  and  all,  can  be  kept  each  in  the  little  separate,  equal¬ 
sized,  equal-conditioned  pens  in  which,  with  their  equal  supply 
of  money  or  food,  they  have  been  imprisoned  by  Marx — and  all  so 
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quietly,  peaceably,  and  contentedly,  that  not  a  kick  of  revolt  or 
even  a  sigh  for  the  good  old  times  of  liberty  is  left  in  any  one 
of  them !  Now  this  strange  imagination  takes  its  rise  from  that 
most  curious  and  Utopian,  perhaps,  of  all  the  Socialist’s  dreams, 
namely,  that  mankind  in  general,  when  once  their  pecuniary 
anxieties  are  relieved  by  the  economic  equality  which  the  Social¬ 
ists  would  practically  confer  on  all  alike,  would  immediately  apply 
themselves  as  an  outlet  from  their  restraints  to  the  higher  things 
of  the  mind  as  their  rightful  birthright  (after  being  so  long 
defrauded  of  them) ;  and  would  be  found,  after  their  short  and 
leisurely  hours  of  labour,  sitting  in  crowds  in  the  galleries  of  vast 
amphitheatres  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  listening  to  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  modern  Platos  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Sold ;  to 
ethical  lectures  on  the  “  Perfect  Life  ”  or  the  Higher  Criticism; 
to  artistic  and  literary  dilettanti  on  the  higher  beauties  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Wagner,  Browning,  or  IMeredith  ;  to  lectures  on  Phil¬ 
osophy  by  the  Herbert  Spencers  of  the  time ;  or  to  religious 
hymns,  like  the  “  Bed  Plag,”  in  praise  of  Socialism  itself !  Now, 
as  I  would  treat  this  method  of  preventing  the  young  colts 
‘  ‘  kicking  over  their  traces  ’  ’  by  making  them  stand  on  their 
heads — with  the  State  alternately  hypnotising  and  whipping  them 
up  to  keep  them  there — with  the  serious  consideration  which  the 
Socialists  themselves  have  given  to  it,  the  first  remark  I  would 
make  is,  that  just  as  the  number  of  really  “  great  men  ”  in  the 
wwld  in  any  and  every  walk  of  life  at  any  one  time  in  its  history 
is  a  mere  handful,  so  the  numbers  of  those  wdio  really  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  higher  things  of  the  mind  for  their  own  sake  is 
the  merest  fraction  of  a  fraction  of  every  community ;  and  that 
by  no  process  yet  known  can  either  the  State  or  Religion,  either 
gods  or  men,  by  merely  bringing  them  to  the  bread  and  waters 
of  life  make  them  either  eat  or  drink  freely.  Did  the  Roman 
populace  rise  to  this  ideal  height,  even  when  they  were  supported 
by  the  State,  and  when  the  corn  ships  from  Alexandria,  Sicily, 
and  North  Africa,  which  fed  them,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  with  the  regularity  of  the  tides?  Did  the  highly-cultivated 
Greeks,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  at  a  time  when 
each  man  of  them  really  believed  that  he  would  have  to  answer 
for  himself  before  the  Judgment  Seat — did  they  spend  the  rest  of 
the  week  in  meditating  on  the  words  of  the  “golden-mouthed” 
Chrysostom  after  listening  to  his  Sunday  discourses?  Not  they; 
on  the  contrary,  they  rushed  instead  to  the  doors  of  the  Circus, 
and  when  they  got  inside  fought  over  the  colours  of  their  favourite 
charioteers  of  the  “blue”  or  the  “green”  factions,  with  the 
mingled  desperation  and  revenge  of  a  crowd  of  lynchers  in  the 
Southern  States.  And  so,  too,  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
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also  walked  through  life  on  pain  of  eternal  perdition  at  every 
nail,  crowded  the  bear-gardens  rather  than  the  churches,  and 
listened  more  eagerly  to  stories  of  illicit  love  than  to  discourses 
on  morality — except,  jX-Thaps,  when  the  Puritans,  frightened  out 
of  their  wits  by  midnight  visions  of  hell,  put  an  embargo  for  a 
season  on  all  mundane  joys  alike.  And  why,  1  ask,  should  it 
be  (liH'orent  to-day?  W'hence,  then,  did  this  idea  of  the  Socialists 
ot  tounding  their  Commonwealth  on  the  virtues  and  on  the  higher 
life  of  the  soul  arise?  And  how  did  it  get  its  foothold  of 
feasibility  ? 

The  truth,  I  believe,  lies  in  that  old  fallacious  assumption  that 
‘•the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,”  which  the  Socialists 
have  stolen  without  acknowledgment  from  a  Christianity  in  which 
they  do  not  believe,  and  which  is  the  source  of  all  their  Utopian 
dreams.  Now,  although  good  as  a  doctrine  for  a  Kingdom  not 
of  this  world,  or  for  a  millennium  on  earth  believed  to  be  close  at 
hand,  as  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  ;  when  preached  to  a 
human  animal  who  can  reach  his  heaven  on  earth  only  by  the 
slow  process  of  evolution,  who  is  still  knee-deep  in  the  primeval 
slime  from  which  he  is  only  just  painfully  emerging,  and  epecially 
to  men  who  have  been  led  by  some  abstract  hocus-pocus  of  a 
theory,  like  that  of  Rousseau  or  Marx,  really  to  believe  that  by 
a  dead  heave  and  a  general  overturn  it  might  be  realised  to¬ 
morrow,  it  is  a  most  pernicious  and  even  poisonous  doctrine.  For 
while  I  am  only  too  willing  to  insist  that  dire  and  widespread 
povi-rty  below  the  human  decency  line  is  a  curse  to  the  State  as 
groat  as  its  opposite,  the  accumulation  of  colossal  fortunes  in  the 
hands  of  a  tew  who  have  both  the  [wwi'r  and  the  eagerness  to 
exploit  this  poverty,  I  will  still  venture  to  contend  that  tlu'  pursuit 
and  even  the  struggle  for  wealth,  if  its  maxiinum  amount  in  the 
ease'  of  each  individual  is  rigorously  restrained  by  law,  taxation,  or 
public  opinion  within  a  sufficiently  elastic  and  yet  comparatively 
narrow  belt,  would  l>e  the  salvation  of  the  world  in  its  present 
stag('  of  evolution — and  not.  as  priests  and  Socialists  imagine,  its 
bane.  For  it  provides  that  scope  for  human  inequdJitu  wliich  is 
as  absolutely  demanded  by  a  creature  like  iNEan,  when 
you  try  to  force  on  him  an  absolute  equality  with  his  hdlows, 
as  is  its  opposite,  the  love  of  ecpiality,  wlum  he  is  down 
in  the  ranks,  or  is  what  Mr.  I^latchford  calls  ”  the  bottom  dog  ”  — 
if,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  to  l)e  any  game  of  life  I'.roperly  so-called 
at  all.  And  it  has  besides  this  unique  merit  that  when  the  game 
is  played  under  stringent  niles,  sternly  enforced,  and  leaving  no 
loopholes  for  evasive  scoundrelism,  it  is  a  training  in  that  moral 
self-restraint  and  consideration  for  others  out  of  which  all  the 
higher  social  virtues  of  every  kind  can  grow.  Compared,  indeed, 
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with  this  efficacy  of  money-making  as  a  school  for  human  virtue 
for  the  masses  of  mankind,  when  thus  conditioned  and  restrained, 
and  as  a  means  of  satisfaction  for  their  love  of  inequality,  the 
boasted  efficacy  of  manly,  healthy  held  sports,  mueh  as  I 
believe  in  their  value  for  the  few  who  can  actively  participate 
in  them,  shows  up  in  iK.‘rspective  like  the  merest  shadow  of  a 
shade.  But  that  the  Socialists  should  seek  to  build  up  the  world 
anew  by  an  industrial  overturn,  with  the  express  object  of  reduc¬ 
ing  all  mankind  alike  to  a  dead-level  of  econoviic  equality,  and  by 
the  doctrine  of  average  labour  time  "  keiq)  them  there  at  each 
and  every  stage  of  their  pas.sage  through  life,  so  that  there  would 
really  be  no  game  of  life  to  play,  or  race  of  lib'  to  rim  at  all  ; — this, 

1  repeat,  far  fx’om  throwing  them  on  their  higher  nature  for  relief, 
as  a  resource  against  the  boredom  and  troubles  of  life,  would 
throw  them  back  on  their  piamal  instincts  and  passions  rather, 
and  in  the  end  would  plunge  them  into  barbarism  again.  For 
rather  than  sit  there  in  this  beggarly  enforced  equality,  scraping 
together  the  few  odd  shillings  which  under  any  circumstances 
w’ould,  relatively  sjieaking,  be  the  utmost  which  the  doctrine  of 
“  average  labour  time  ”  could  or  would  permit  any  one  individual 
to  acquire  over  another  by  his  most  careful  saving  ; — rather  than 
come  to  this,  the  world  of  active  men,  who  live  in  the  future,  as 
we  have  seen,  rather  than  in  the  present  or  past,  with  their 
economic  future  once  secured  to  them  whatever  befalls,  would 
from  sheer  desperation  and  ennui  beguile  their  time  by  a  univer¬ 
sal  gamble;  would  exchange  thidr  wives  like  flies;  or,  like  boys, 
take  to  personal  combats  in  the  streets  for  the  purjioso  of  getting 
some  kind  of  ))ersonal  iiKMjuality  at  liaist  recognised  among  them; 
and,  like  the  old  Ifoman  [lopulace  w  hose  bi'ead  was  secure,  would  in 
the  end  turn  the  cities  of  the  world  into  vast  amphitheatres  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  pm’sonal  prowess.  Or,  if  not  that,  then, 
like  French  jieasants,  they  would  malo'  the  saving  of  these 
shillings  their  religion  ;  and  would  thendiy  destroy,  as  ruthlessly 
as  if  they  were  Bed  Indians,  all  the  richer  amenities  of  the  higher 
civilised  life,  living  by  the  chase  or  on  roots  and  herbs,  or  like 
wandering  Arabs,  beyond  the  reach  either  of  the  riches  or  the 
ooverty  of  Civilisation.  Mankind,  in  a  word,  would  run  to  seed, 
and  revert  to  its  original  wild  stock  again,  as  surely  as  do  the 
highly-cultivated  plants  and  flowers  of  tlu'  conservatory  when 
left  to  propagate  themselves  promiscuously  in  an  open  field.  And 
in  the  absimce  of  all  that  hope  of  promotion  which  the  existence  of 
cjradniions  of  u'eaJth  alone  can  hold  out  to  the  undistinguished 
millions  of  mankind,  men  would  be  left  without  resources  at 
forty,  when  their  physical  ]rowers  or  personal  attractions  w’erc 
being  superseded  by  those  of  younger  men  ;  and  at  fifty  would 
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have  to  be  cliluiuloniied  outright  to  get  them  out  ol'  the  way  1 
Speaking  broadly,  tins  is  no  exaggerated  fancy  picture  ;  for  unless 
human  nature  itself  is  going  to  change  in  the  meantime  by  the 
mere  advent  of  a  Socialistic  regime  and  by  a  universal  equality 
of  material  fortunes,  all  the  analogies  of  experience  confirm  it,  and 
all  the  deeper  analogies  of  History  give  it  proof.  So  important 
is  it  for  States  to  have  at  hand  some  simple  common  measure  of 
universal  desire,  like  money,  as  a  basis  of  inequality  on  which  the 
qualities  and  achievements  of  their  citizens  can  range  themselves 
as  on  a  scale  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  called  “  success  in  life.” 
And  as  all  the  basal  instincts  of  men  look  to  the  future,  as  1  have 
already  said,  and  have  the  hope  of  inequality  both  as  their  stimulus 
and  their  goal,  there  can,  1  am  convinced,  be  no  question  that  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  when  severely  restricted  m  amount,  both  in  its 
upper  and  its  lower  registers,  is  by  its  double  action  in  at  once 
restraining  the  unsocial  passions  and  stimulating  the  active  [X)wers 
of  man,  the  best  soil  yet  known  out  of  which  the  higher  interests 
of  the  Family  and  the  State  can  grow.  Absolute  political  equality 
may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  for  mankind  at  the  present  stage 
of  his  evolution  ;  but  as  for  the  Socialists,  not  content  with 
this  merely  political  equality,  but  going  on  the  principle 
apparently  that  if  a  single  full  dose  of  arsenic  is  good,  a  double 
dose  must  be  better,  they  would,  with  a  want  of  penetration 
which  is  as  infantile  as  if  the  world  were  born  but  yesterday  and 
History  had  nothing  to  teach  them,  stick  an  extra  plaster  of 
cconoinic  equality  as  well  on  the  top  of  the  political  one  ;  and  so 
would  poison  their  patient  in  the  innocence  of  their  hearts  whilst 
really  believing  they  were  giving  him  an  added  strength  ;  forgetting 
that  in  thus  cutting  off  such  reasonable  inequalities  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  activities  of  the  most  energetic  spirits  aglow,  and, 
above  all,  those  inequalities  of  money  incomes  by  which  alone 
the  great  masses  of  mankind  can  be  roused  to  exertion,  they  have* 
cut  aw'ay  the  roots  of  the  tree  from  which  alone  the  blossom  and 
the  fruit — namely,  the  Ideal — can  spring  and  grow. 

Such  would  be  the  effects  if  the  Socialism  of  Alarx  and  the 
street-corner  orators  and  their  followers  should  succeed  in  their 
vain  imagination  of  trying  to  make  mankind  stand  on  its  head 
rather  than  on  its  feet ;  and  if  the  leaders  of  the  Marxian  main 
body  should  succeed  in  imposing  what  they  call  Marx’s  “  new 
system  ”  of  Political  Economy  on  the  world. 

Having  now  finished  my  series  of  critical  articles  on  Socialism, 
T  shall  hopi'  to  continue  the  constructive  asjx'cts  of  the  subject 
in  a  volume  I  am  writing. 


John  Beattie  Crozter. 
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Great  and  learned  men  have  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  mankind  tlie 
Constitution  of  England,  and  sliall  we,  instead  of  keeping  ourselves  in  tlie 
schools  of  real  science,  choose  for  our  teachers  men  inca])able  of  hein'» 
taught,  whose  only  claim  to  know  is,  that  they  never  douhtid;  from  whom 
we  can  learn  nothing  but  their  ovn  indocility,  wlio  would  teach  us  to 
scorn  what,  in  the  silence  of  our  hearts,  we  ought  to  venerate.  Let  us  rather 
follow  our  ancestors,  men  not  without  a  rational,  though  without  an  exclusive 
confidence  in  themselves  :  who  by  respecting  the  reason  of  others,  who  by 
looking  backward  as  well  as  forward,  by  the  modesty,  as  well  as  the  energy 
of  their  minds,  went  on  insensibly  drawing  this  Constitution  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  perfection  by  iiever  departing  from  its  fundamental  principles, 
nor  introducing  any  amendment  which  had  not  a  subsisting  root  in  the 
laws,  constitution  and  usages  of  the  Kingdom. — Buuke. 

There  has  iteeii  of  late  a  revival  in  rnionist  fortunes,  of  which 
the  election  at  Ptidsey  is  a  siojiihcant  demonstration.  The 
bye-elections,  alike  in  those  constituencies  where  the  Radica.l 
nominee  has  been  defeated  and  in  those  where  he  has  been 
returned  by  a  largely  reduced  majority,  have  proclaimed  with 
no  uncertain  sound  a  reaction  in  the  national  temper.  So  far 
from  this  being  merely  due  to  the  capricious  veering  of  the 
aura  popularis,  or  to  that  spirit  of  contrariety,  sometimes  of  a 
passing  nature,  which  is  apt  to  manifest  itself  on  such  occasions 
against  the  Government  of  the  day,  the  omens  still  continue 
propitious,  and  phenomena  of  clear  interpretation  point  to  a  real, 
a  sustained  advance  in  Unionist  sentiment. 

Several  causes  have  combined  to  produce  this  effect,  foremost 
among  which  must  be  jilaced  the  steady  and  energetic  instruction 
of  that  body  of  public  opinion,  which,  long  “  suckled  in  a  creed 
outworn,”  is  now  being  forced  by  the  hardships  attendant  upon 
unequal  conditions  of  industrial  production  to  perceive  that  the 
primary  and  essential  element  in  freedom  of  trade,  duly  insisted 
upon  by  its  earliest  and  principal  exponents,  namely,  ”  perfect 
competition,”  has  neviu*  been  realised,  and  is  as  little  likely  of 
realisation  as  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  system  which  was 
once  so  confidently  predicted.  The  fundamental  errors  of  past 
and  present  Cohdenites,  both  as  regards  international  trade  and 
cameralistics  proper,  consist  in  seeking  to  determine  practical 
questions  hy  a  priori  methods,  v.'ithout  allowing  either  for  actually 
existing  conditions  or  for  those  which  may  arise  with  the  growth 
of  other  societies;  in  fixing  attention  exclusively  on  price,  and 
sundering  the  interc'sts  of  the  producer  and  consumer ;  in  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  and  confusion  of  the  doctrines  of  paternalism,  of 
the  limits  of  State  interference  and  the  sphere  of  legislative  aid. 
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and  of  the  natural  movements  of  self-interest ;  and ,  finally ,  in 
apprehending  that  progressive  freedom  is  achieved  by  indis¬ 
criminately  throwing  away  the  wea|)ons  of  defence  before  com¬ 
petitors  contract  to  show  an  equal  consideration.  The  function 
of  the  Unionist  Party  and  its  auxiliary  and  affiliated  organisations 
to  demolish  such  fallacies  is  being  materially  assisted  by  the 
gradual  awakening  of  large  sections  of  the  community  to  a  proper 
sense  of  the  causes  of  their  increasing  misfortune.  The  results 
of  those  elections  which  have  been  fought  on  the  straight  issue 
show  that  the  shadow  of  the  cypress  rests  upon  the  sophistries 
of  the  old  school  of  catallactics;  since  the  British  mind,  ever  slow 
to  grasp  the  purport  of  an  innovation — especially  slow  where  the 
benefit  is  palpable — is  at  last  beginning  to  connect  consequents 
with  an  undoubtecj  cause,  to  discover  that  all  cannot  be  well  with 
a  system  (even  although  our  great-grandfathers  did  adopt  it  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  times),  under  which  trade  declines 
and  unemployment  and  distress  augment,  and,  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  to  favour  the  party  which  propounds  a  reform. 

In  addition  to  the  justifiable  resentment  which  they  feel  at  the 
gross  deceptions  successfully  practised  on  them  during  the 
General  Election,  accompanied  as  that  resentment  is  by  a  very 
reasonable  suspicion  of  a  party  convicted  of  obtaining  an  ad¬ 
vantage  by  false  pretences,  the  people,  imbued  with  an  English 
appreciation  of  courage,  view  with  contempt  the  pusillanimity 
of  a  Government,  which,  having  such  strength,  yet  dares  so  little. 
Notwithstanding  its  braggart  demeanour  and  ajwpleetic  oratory, 
they  see  this  cumbrous  creature  cravenly  submissive  to  every 
group  of  nmlcontents,  fanatics,  socialists,  or  reckless  empirics, 
however  paltry  and  insignificant ;  like  the  overgrown  bully  at 
school,  who  fears  any  youngster  bold  enough  to  stand  up  to  him. 
Tn  truth,  a  flabby  leviathan  !  Promise-crammed  manifestoes  have 
singularly  failed  of  fulfilment.  Up  to  the  date  of  writing  only 
two  of  the  measures  indicated  in  the  last  King’s  Speech  have 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  and  the 
Band  Valuation  Bill  for  Scotland;  and,  as  the  latter  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Upper  House,  only  the  former  small  item  can  be 
placed  to  the  credit  account.  The  Licensing  and  Education  Bills 
have  been  read  twice,  the  Miners’  Eight-Hour  and  the  Old-Age 
Pensions  Bills  once.  The  Irish  Universities  Bill  and  the 
Children’s  Bill  are  before  Standing  Committees,  while  the  Port 
of  London  Bill  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  Joint  Committee  : 
and  many  others  cannot  become  law  for  want  of  time.  Thus, 
where  the  labour  of  the  mountain  has  not  aborted,  its  progeny 
has  scarce  emerged  from  the  swaddling-clouts.  And  as  a  crowning 
ill  there  now  supervenes  that  diminution  of  trade,  which  has  so 
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invariably  synchronised  with  a  Eadical  tenure  of  office  as  to  be 
more  than  a  coincidence.  For  the  repetition  of  instances  makes 
it  inductively  demonstrable  that  the  prosperity  of  the  first  year 
of  Eadical  power  is  a  legacy  from  predecessors,  and  that  the 
subsequent  stagnation  is  due  to  the  incertitude  and  to  the  sense 
of  the  unstahleness  of  things  engendered  at  home,  abroad,  and 
in  the  Colonies. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  analyse  exhaustively  the  content  of 
modern  Eadicalism,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  inferring  per  contra 
what  a  right  policy  should  he,  and  what  the  true  rationale  of 
Unionism.  For  it  may  be  taken  generally  that  what  belongs  to 
the  one  is  repugnant  to  the  other.  A  study  of  the  history  of  the 
last  fifty  years  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Eadicalism  is  based 
on  no  ordered  system,  but  is  a  mere  farrago  of  inconsistencies. 
During  the  early  half  of  last  century  its  adherents  were  wont 
to  make  much  capital  by  charging  the  Tories  with  class- 
legislation  ;  and  no  doubt  they  were  to  some  extent  able  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  indictment.  But  for  many  years  they  have  ren¬ 
dered  themselves  still  more  liable  to  the  same  accusation.  The 
essence  of  the  Eadical  modus  operandi  is  to  stir  up  class-hatred 
by  playing  on  the  ignorance  of  the  working  classes,  abetting  the 
tyranny  of  the  Trades  Unions,  utilising  the  bigotry  of  the 
ultra-Nonconformists,  and,  if  not  directly  inciting  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  at  any  rate  condoning  their  crimes  and  disaffection. 
In  continually  pandering  to  the  lower  orders  of  society  they 
exhibit  a  much  more  contemptible  form  of  morigeration  than 
that  of  courtiers  to  princes.  Posing  as  the  champions  of  educa¬ 
tion,  they  nevertheless  draw  their  main  strength  from  those  who 
are  destitute  of  it.  Heedless  of  the  moral  of  the  old  Eoman 
fable  of  “  The  Belly  and  the  Members,”  they  isolate  the  various 
sections  of  the  community  and  provoke  their  mutual  antagonism, 
in  order  to  seduce  the  votes  of  one  or  others,  as  occasion  may 
serve.  With  this  object  they  would  seem  to  have  adopted  an 
atomic  view  of  society  in  preference  to  that  deeper  view  which 
regards  it  as  an  organism  composed  of  interdependent  and 
correlated  parts.  This  laudable  doctrine  they  extend  to  cover 
their  conception  of  the  Empire  :  as  witness  their  strange  behaviour 
in  the  Colonial  Conference;  their  supm’cilious  treatment  of 
Natal ;  their  indifference  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  every  day  upon 
the  English  in  the  Transvaal,  which  amounts  to  a  virtual  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  unjust  methods  of  a  Government  which 
they  should  never  have  instituted ;  not  to  mention  other  par¬ 
ticulars  of  conduct  as  numerous  as  they  are  reprehensible. 
Again,  although  having  claimed  for  themselves  alone  during  a 
hundred  years  the  title  of  reformers  and  the  monopoly  of 
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beneficent  legislation,  on  the  one  hand,  when  the  most  crucial 
question  of  modern  times  has  arisen,  the  revision  of  the  Tariff, 
they  have  opposed  reform  ;  whilst,  on  the  other,  they  are  proving 
themselves  impotent  for  aught  save  measures  which  are  either 
predatory  or  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  of  the  eonsti- 
tution.  To  the  same  genius  for  perversity  we  owe  that  unhealthy 
product  which,  happily  for  other  nations,  is  peculiar  to  our  own, 
a  species  of  individual  most  succinctly  defined  as  a  pro-enemy, 
who  proceeds  on  the  general  assumption  that,  whenever  we  have 
a  difference  with  others,  by  some  ordinance  of  nature  we  must 
be  in  the  wrong,  a  disloyalty  which  cloaks  itself  under  the 
hypocritical  guise  of  altruism.  We  should  be  well  advised  to 
extend  the  application  of  the  laws  of  treason  and  sedition  to 
persons  whom  the  Athenians  would  have  ostracised,  a  Spartan 
mother  have  slain  as  a  disgrace  to  the  family  and  the  State,  and 
a  Roman  paterfamilias  have  whipped  from  his  doors.  In  fine, 
whenever  affairs  of  national  moment,  such  as  our  defences,  or 
impc'rial  problems,  such  as  colonial  preference,  are  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  extreme  type  of  Radical  stands  at  once  revealed  as 
the  iJiiKpoylrvxo<; ,  “  the  small-souled  man,”  the  man  of  narrow 
and  crooked  vision,  unable  to  revere  a  glorious  tradition  or  to 
admire  the  unrivalled  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  incapable  of  patriot 
ardours  or  of  appreciating  the  grandeur  of  our  present  position, 
and  with  no  confidence  in  or  understanding  of  our  Imperial 
destiny.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  the  language  of  scientific 
accuracy  to  such  a  medley  of  characteristics,  or  to  assign  to 
Radicalism  a  niche  in  any  recognised  department  of  philosophy. 
Th('  older  Liberalism  had  some  pretensions  to  a  wide  utili¬ 
tarianism,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  nundier  :  its  de¬ 
scendant,  where  it  is  not  positively  destructive,  is  laissez-faire , 
haphazard,  opportunist  in  the  worst  signifieation  of  the  term. 
It  has  no  basic  principle ;  its  desire  is  void  and  objectless ;  it 
pursues  no  end-in-itself ;  it  is  not  teleological.  Like  a  man  with 
locomotor  ataxy,  it  moves  hither  and  thither,  willy-nilly,  at  the 
mercy  of  its  ungoverned  limbs.  Well  may  we  describe  it  as  :  — 

^a/xaiXcoi'Ttt  Tira . Ka'i  aadpta'i  ISpvfJLfvov. 

Xow.  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  discuss  the  means  whereby 
the  I  nionist  party  may  be  restored, — ”  restored  ”  in  the  combined 
sense  of  being  renovated  and  revitalised,  and  of  being  rejffaced 
ill  its  former  position  of  ascendency.  To  rely,  however,  on  the 
support  to  a  cause  afforded  by  the  mistakes  and  deficiencies  of 
the  opjiosite  party,  or  on  the  fact  that  it  contains  within  itself 
the  fast  germinating  seeds  of  its  own  disruption,  constitutes  a 
vast  imprudence.  A  clear  philosophy  and  a  definite  programme 
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are  equally  necessary.  A  writer  of  considerable  parts  has  recently 
bewailed  the  lack  of  a  publicist  who  should  provide  the  Unionist 
party  with  a  political  philosophy  for  the  twentieth  century.  Yet 
no  new  system  need  be  sought ;  since  the  maxims  enunciated  by 
Aristotle,  Locke,  Burke,  Brougham,  and  other  classics  arc  still 
applicable  to  modern  exigencies,  and  must  ever  hold  good  as  the 
permanent  foundation  of  the  science  and  art  of  good  governance. 
We  have  also  the  broad,  unwritten  rules  of  our  constitution  and 
the  great  charters  of  our  liberties.  The  desideratum  is  the  correct 
observance  of  established  principles  rather  than  the  formulation 
of  new.  Large  as  is  the  debt  owed  to  the  Liberal  Unionists  for 
their  practical  self-effacement  during  the  first  years  of  the 
coalition,  and  little  as  one  would  wish  to  see  any  division 
emphasised  between  those  related  by  affinity,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
matter  of  considerable  regret  that  the  appellation  of  ‘  ‘  Conserva¬ 
tive  ”  is  becoming  gradually  less  familiar,  seeing  that  the  stable 
doctrines  it  connotes  are  the  most  valuable  property  brought  into 
the  settlement,  and  especially  so  nov.-,  in  view  of  the  chaotic 
disturbance  of  traditional  conceptions  wrought  by  the  revolutionary 
projiaganda  of  the  Socialist-Labour  faction.  Conservatism  may 
!)(.•  summarily  described  as  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  of  the  constitution,  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
the  rights  of  projierty.  The  principles  uixm  which  these  doctrines 
rest  are  indisputable  :  they  are  rooted  in  our  history ;  they  are 
adequate  to  every  need,  in  that  they  are  susceptible  of  evolution 
and  of  adaptation  to  new  environment.  Thus  they  look  forward 
as  well  as  backward.  (To  the  reflective  constitutionalist  Clio  is 
more  than  a  Muse.)  The  Unionists  should  be  at  once  conservative 
and  latitiidinarian,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  gathered  round 
fmcius  Cary  at  Great  Tew,  and  whose  speculations  and  con¬ 
clusions  created  the  groundwork  of  the  political  thought  of 
modern  England. 

Assuredly  the  condition  of  civil  liberty  is  a  projxirtionate  dis¬ 
tribution  of  power  among  the  different  estates.  But  the  present 
tendency  is  to  render  it  increasingly  dispro]>ortionate,  without 
regard  to  the  claims  of  merit  and  interest  or  to  the  connection 
between  taxation  and  representation.  The  result  is  that  the 
lower  degrees  of  the  electorate  exercise  a  predominance  which  is 
out  of  all  relation  to  their  position  and  qualification.  And  with 
a  Government  such  as  this,  which,  intent  on  vote-catching  tactics, 
may  widen  the  franchise  at  any  moment,  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  being  confronted  with  a  ram]>ing  democracy.  Well- 
known  examples,  alike  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  demonstrate 
the  evils  insej)arable  from  the  ab.solutism  of  the  mob — ill-regulated 
movement,  corruption,  mismanagement,  a  low’cred  general  moral. 
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a  decline  of  patriotism,  and,  what  is  perhaps  most  significant, 
the  majority  of  those  who,  by  education,  ability,  and  status,  are 
best  fitted  for  executive  and  legislative  duties,  eschewing  [wlitics 
as  a  thing  unclean.  In  our  own  case,  as  Green  j)oints  out,  our 
only  experiment  in  republicanism  taught  the  people  by  uidiapj^y 
experience  the  value  of  the  traditional  forms  under  which  their 
liberties  had  grown  uj),  and  convinced  Cromwell  himself  of  the 
unsuitability  to  the  English  of  this  species  of  polity,  and  of  the 
fallacy  of  “that  levelling  principle”  which  would  reduce  all 
to  one  e(piality.  “The  men  of  that  jirinciple,”  said  he,  “  after 
they  had  serve:!  their  own  turns  would  then  have  cried  up  property 
and  interest  fast  enough  ”  ; — a  remark  to  be  laid  to  heart  for 
many  laaisons,  and  not  without  a  droll  relevance  to  the  case  of 
the  lladical  whose  O[)inions  undergo  a  si)eedy  conversion  when 
he  obtains  what  he  wishes  to  protect  and  conserve.  “  The 
tyranny  of  the  multitude,”  says  Brougham,  “  is  intolerable, 
because  it  [)crvadcs  the  whole  community  searchingly,  and 
oppresses  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest.”  Wc  must  look 
to  the  great  middle  class  (which  by  a  popular  though  not  an 
invidious  distinction  comprises  an  “upper”  and  a  “lower”)  to 
redress  the  balance.  It  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
solid  national  cpialities  of  sobriety  of  conduct,  moderation,  earnest¬ 
ness,  industry,  foresight,  practical  wisdom,  enterprise,  and  calm 
but  undaunted  energy.  On  its  shoulders  falls  the  brunt  of  the 
upkeep  of  the  imperial  edifice.  Of  the  duties  of  citizenship  it 
performs  the  largest  share.  Therefore  a  cardinal  policy  of  Con¬ 
servative  Enionism  should  be  to  remove  certain  inequalities  under 
vhich  it  labours,  to  enlarge  its  political  influence,  and  to  employ 
it,  together  with  the  intelligent  artisan  class,  as  a  rampart  against 
the  turbulent  forci'S  of  ignorance  and  sedition.  In  a  word,  then, 
on  the  constitutional  party  d('volves  the  task  of  combating  the 
perils  of  irrational  jirecipitance  and  violent  upheaval,  and  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  balance  and  symmetry  of  the  State  : 

'Tis  not  tho  hasty  product  of  a  day. 

But  the  well-ripc'iud  fruit  of  wise  delay. 

The  last  Unionist  administration  languished  during  its  declining 
years  and  ultimately  perished  from  want  of  impetus  and  from 
sheer  inanition.  I'rejudiced  and  short-sighted  jtersons  blamed 
^Ir.  Chamberlain  for  splitting  the  ]iarty  ;  whereas  now  they  must 
or  ought  to  perceive  that  the  occasion  produced  the  man,  though 
through  their  fault  and  not  his  the  man  was  not  unanimously 
accepted,  and  that  so  far  from  Tariff  Reform  being  a  dis¬ 
integrating,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  unifying  factor  and  has 
“linked  all  perplexed  meanings.”  The  great  originator  brought 
forth  his  plan  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  party  was  without 
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any  large  issue  or  coiistriietive  policy  to  siil  init  to  Parliament 
or  put  before  the  electorate.  If  mistake  there  was  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts,  it  lay,  perhaps,  in  not  making  due  allowance  for 
the  stupefaction  with  which  the  British  intellect  contemplates  a 
projected  reform,  and  in  endeavouring  to  instruct  it  in  the 
minutia'  before  it  could  adequately  grasj)  the  outstanding  points 
and  chief  objects  of  the  scheme.  Artists  charcoal  an  outline  before 
adding  and  elaborating  details.  The  most  sanguine  disciples, 
noting  as  a  point  of  good  augury  the  progress  already  effected, 
prophesy  that  they  will  sweep  the  constituencies  at  the  next 
General  Election.  However  that  may  be,  we  have  now  one 
constructive  policy  at  any  rate,  which  in  its  present  shape  should 
commend  itscdf  to  all  save  those  who  oppose  it  either  for  purposes 
of  party  warfare,  or  because  they  refuse  to  subject  some  special 
private  interest  to  the  common  weal.  But  it  must  not  exceed 
its  allotted  bounds,  nor  be  allowed  to  wear  the  semblance  of 
umpialified  protection.  Hence,  manifestly  as  a  revised  tariff 
must  inure  to  the  advantage  of  a  self-contained  Empire,  its 
advocates  should  take  care  to  repudiate  on  all  occasions  the 
inaccurate  epithet  of  “  protectionist  ”  with  which  Free  Traders 
unjustly  designate  them. 

It  might  be  urged  that  a  proposal  of  such  magnitude  is 
sufficient  for  one  election-address.  But  it  is  a  poor  quiver  that 
only  contains  one  arrow,  and  a  short-lived  party  whose  pro¬ 
gramme  can  accommodate  but  one  item.  Assuming  that  the 
Unionists  are  returned  and  put  Tariff"  Reform  into  execution, 
they  will  still  require  further  commodities  in  their  stock-room. 
The  limits  of  a  short  article  pn'clude  more  than  a  few  epitomised 
suggestions.  The  party  is  already  pledged  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Navy  and  efficiency  of  the  Army.  As  to  the 
latter,  having  regard  to  the  practical  failure  of  so  many  experi¬ 
ments,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  conscription  is  the  final  resort. 
The  arguments,  based  on  national  security  and  a  much-needed 
discipline,  which  are  put  forward  by  the  National  Service 
League,  Lord  Milner,  and  other  supporters  of  conscription — let 
alone  the  recent  objections  in  France  to  an  alliance  on  the  score 
of  its  absence — are  so  unanswerable  that  it  is  needless  to  ex¬ 
patiate  thereon.  The  proposal  would  be  received  with  a  storm 
of  opposition  and  abuse  on  the  part  of  those  who  imagine  it  to 
be  their  peculiar  right  to  take  all  the  benefits  of  citizenship,  but 
to  be  immune  from  its  obligations.  But  a  resolute  party,  like  a 
resolute  man,  has  often  as  much  cause  to  be  proud  of  its  enemies 
as  of  its  friends,  when  both  are  procured  by  honesty  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  A  firm  determination  to  stand  by  this  measure,  when 
the  occasion  arrives,  will  meet  with  the  same  rewmrd  as  the 
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I  adhesion  to  Tariff  Kct'orm.  For  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  much 
I  courage  and  straightforwardness  one  may  be  even  yet  guilty  of 

I  without  disaster.  Again,  there  is  the  question  of  some  consti- 

I  tutional  reform  in  the  House  of  Lords  (if  not  brought  about 

f  by  its  own  initiative  before  that  time),  and  the  necessity  of  a 

I  Kodistribution  Bill  for  Ireland.  The  difficult  task  of  improving 

i  and  linking  up  primary  and  secondary  education,  so  distant  from 

r  an  ideal  and  equitable  settlement,  must  be  resumed  by  successive 
"  Governments.  The  more  we  educate  our  masters,  and  raise 
their  standard  of  judgment,  the  more  adherents  shall  we  gain  to 
the  cause  of  rational  policy,  and  the  better  for  the  State  as  a 
whole.  Considering,  too,  that  the  comparison  of  the  statistics 
of  drunkenness  remains  so  much  in  favour  of  other  nations,  the 
I  problem  of  temperance  reform  awaits  a  more  satisfactory  solution 
f  than  any  offered  hitherto.  Moreover,  Unionists  must  utilise  the 

j  opportunity  that  will  present  itself  to  remove  the  stigma  of  the 

accusation  of  dependence  on  Bung.  And  in  this  connection  a 
ji  passing  hint  may  be  thrown  out  to  beware  how  much  use  they 

i  make  of  the  Licensing  Bill,  lest,  in  seeking  to  uphold  one 

principle,  they  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  another  of  no  less 
I  importance.  The  colonisation  of  the  agricultural  districts  is  an 
undertaking  of  such  complexity  and  importance  that  its  com- 
;  pletion  cannot  be  anticipated  during  the  life  or  by  the  attempts 

'■  of  the  present  Government.  The  theory  underlying  enactments 

which  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  allotments  and  small  holdings 
is  correct  in  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  historical  warning 
I  of  latifundia  perdidere  Italiam,  but  contrary  to  public  policy  in 

l’  so  far  as  it  may  violate  the  rights  of  prior  ownership  and  private 

I  property.  Furthermore,  such  inducements  arc  not  sufficient  in 

I  themselves  without  the  added  certainty  of  profit.  Land-banks 

I  should  be  instituted  from  which  allottees  could  borrow  capital  for 

I  the  necessary  outlay  and  existinglenants  the  purchase-money  for 

I  acquiring  their  freeholds.  The  technicalities  of  tenure  should  be 

I  abolished  and  the  expenses  of  transfer  reduced.  But  a  condition 

I  precedent  to  all  this  is  the  reformation  of  our  slovenly  and 

I  wasteful  methods  of  agriculture,  which  are  coeval  with 

I  Theocritus.  We  require  to  take  lessons  from  our  French 

I  neighbours  in  the  art  of  forestry,  fruit-farming,  and  good 

I®  husbandry.  Scientific  and  economical  land-cultivation  ought  to 

I  be  made  a  compulsory  part  of  the  educational  curriculum  in 

i  rural  areas,  and  the  State  should  afford  facilities  for  its  further 

j  extension.  These  and  the  like  proposals,  which  reasonable  men 

j  would  fain  emancipate  from  polemical  controversy,  accord  with 

i  the  constructive  development  which  should  characterise  progres- 
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sive  Unionism,  without  constituting  a  breach  in  the  historic 
continuity  of  Conservative  doctrine. 

In  two  loruier*  articles  certain  grave  atfections  in  the 
diathesis  of  the  party  were  diagnosed  and  remedies  suggested. 
The  main  dilhculty  of  Unionists  for  a  considerable  period  was 
how  to  determine  the  exact  orientation  of  the  party,  owing  to  its 
general  state  being  reducible  to  a  personal  ecpiation  of  ineta- 
centric  instability.  Howevei',  the  forces,  which  those  essay- 
expressed  and  represented,  accomplished  their  jiaramoimt  ol)jeet 
in  November,  having  obtained  others  of  no  little  consequence 
before  that  date.  But  some  defects  remain.  A  ])arty  cannot  be 
pronounced  entirely  robust  which  exhibits  such  unmistakable 
symjitoms  of  discomfort  when  its  leader  is  temporarily  absent 
I  unfortunately  a  not  infrequent  occurrence),  or  which,  if  he 
retired,  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  light  upon  a  successor. 
Indeed,  the  party's  weakness  in  that  respect  is  INIr.  Balfour's 
strength.  Though  there  are  many  worthy  men  among  the 
lieutenants,  there  is  not  one  who  possesses  the  personal 
magnetism  and  masterful  individuality  which  should  essentially 
belong  to  a  leader  who  is  not  to  be  led.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a 
meteor  in  the  younger  generation  endowed  with  wit,  eloquence, 
and  a  wusatilc  genius:  l>ut  he  ri'quires  rurihcr  time  to  establish 
his  claim  and  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues.  An 
Alcibiades,  with  all  his  brilliance,  has  not  always  proved  an 
unmitigated  boon  to  the  side  to  which  he  has  first  attache! 
himself,  a  truth  of  which  the  Unionist  party  has  had  an  experi¬ 
ence  in  its  latter  history.  In  the  matter,  too,  of  candidates, 
stress  must  be  laid  once  more  on  the  demand  for  men  of  ability 
and  education  ;  inasmuch  as  the  cause  has  too  often  been  made 
to  look  ridiculous  on  the  hustings  by  those  whose  single  recom¬ 
mendation  has  been  the  depth  of  their  pockets,  and  by  nonentities 
who,  when  elected  to  the  House,  have  lU'ver  been  semi  on  their  feet 
except  when  walking  in  and  out  of  it.  We  should  steadfastly 
refuse  to  contribute  to  that  lowering  of  the  standard  of  members 
which  has  been  unfortunately  effected  by  others,  since  the  legis¬ 
lative  has  been  universally  recognised  as  the  highest  of  all  arts 
and  })rofessions.  Hen  with  every  other  quarification  except  the 
means  to  afford  an  election  must  he  helped  financially.  At 
present  the  party  which  is  the  richest  stands  convicted  of  being 
the  most  parsimonious  in  its  internal  economies.  These  arc 
other  limes  requiring  other  manners.  And  so  in  the  rejuvenated 
party  there  must  be  a  clearance  of  detritus.  The  reactionaries 
must  be  brushed  aside;  the  old-fashioned  partisan,  whose  loyalty 

(1)  In  the  Fohtn'ightly  Review  of  July,  1906,  and  the  Xafional  Ifeiieiv  of 
February,  1907. 
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,  is  likely  regulated  by  his  hopes  of  advancement,  and  who 
honours  leaders  as  the  fountains  of  honours,  must  go  by  the 
hoard  :  those  who  wear  the  livery  of  faction  must  be  dismissed  ; 
the  buvers  and  sellers  of  titles  must  be  driven  out.  Nor  is  it 
too  much  to  add  tiiat  with  the  exe('[)tion  of  four  or  five  at  the  most, 
no  other  who  held  tiltiee  in  th(‘  last  administration  should  be  given 
a  ])oitlo!io  in  tlu'  iu>xt.  'riiere  must  be  a  luailthy  solidarity,  and 
waverers  must  be  excluded  as  bringing  infection.  In  fear  of  this 
the  Fret'  Fooders,  finding  the  island  desolate  where  they  have 
been  inarooned,  are  dribbling  in  by  ones  and  twos  to  the  legiti- 

Iniate  camp  on  the  mainland.  We  would  not  wound  their 
feelings  unnceessai  ily  by  inquiring  whether  they  have  embraced 
\  the  orthodox  faith  from  conviction  or  from  expediency  :  for  under 

i  the  altered  nUjiiuc  we  have  no  use  for  Laodiceans  or  for  those  who 

stood  aside  when  the  party  was  in  extremities.  The  advent  of 
the  Lidxnir  and  Socialist  groups  into  the  arena  is  not  altogi'ther 
jl  ill.  since  they  have  stirred  the  liver  of  the  body  politic  and  act 

I  as  a  cathartic.  Fnt  their  utility  ('uds  there  :  they  are  medicinal 

•|  only,  and  cannot  supply  the  function  of  sustenance  either  to  their 

siipiforters  or  to  others.  Vigour  and  energy  are  now  the  order 
of  the  day — as  may  be  seen  in  the  excellent  management  of  the 
Central  Office  and  kindred  organisations;  the  industry  of  agents; 
a  diligent  propagandism,  and  briskness  in  every  df'partnu'nt. 
i  And  as  to  the  future.  Signs  in  tla*  political  firmaim'nr 
fort'shadow  poidc'utous  change's.  A  reconstruction  of  partit's 
i,  and  a  ch'avage  on  difierent  iiiu'S  am  not  far  distant.  On 


the  one  side  will  be'  thi'  inc'ii  eef  ineah'rate'  oniniem  and  large 
horizon,  who  ve'nerate  the'  past  witboiil  be'big  blind  te'>  the 
re(]iiirenn'nts  of  the'  prcse'iH  e)r  the'  peessibilifie's  of  the'  future'.  Tt 
will  embrace  the'  preegre'ssive  I'niemists  anel  the)se'  theeughtful  and 
well-balance'el  no'ii  who.  both  in  and  out  of  the  Flemses.  are  now 
the'  nominal  feelleewe'rs  of  the'  ( love'rnment ,  but  who  ce^nte-mplate’ 
with  increasing  elissatisfaction  and  alaian  its  de'parture  from 
liibi-ral  prined]>le's  anel  its  snbse'rvienee  to  the  revolutionary  m'oiq'.s. 
(dn  tile-  eethcr  s'eh'  will  be  the'  h'ft  wing  e)f  the'  pr*  -mit  I’adieal 
parly,  the  bigoted  anel  tiiie-eiinpromising  nu'inbe-rs  of  the'  Neen- 
conl'ormist  se'eds,  a.elvane'e’d  e-f)lle'e-li\ is1s.  the-  Labour  jearly.  tile- 
Sej'-iabs}'; ,  and  all  w  bee  are'  e*<»n)mitte'd  te)  eh'sl ructive'  e'xtre'me's. 

Till  that  time'  eonie-s  it  is  incundx'nt  on  the  Fnionist  party  te) 
ctintinue'  its  great  work  of  ine'ulcating  the  lessons  of  a  corn- 
prelie-nsive  anel  generous  imperialism,  the'  spirit  of  British  institu¬ 
tions  informing  ifs  e've'ry  sphe're)  of  activity.  Tt  must  advance 
towarels  a  larger  syeitbe'sis.  Tt  must  .sound  a  clarion  note  of  high 
patrieetic  eneleavour,  that  all  who  have  ears  to  hear  may  hear, 
and  hearing  may  obey  the  summons. 

W.  G.  IToward  Gritten, 
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If  in  reviving  the  Olympic  Games  1  had  merely  sought  to  restore 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  of  ancient  institutions,  1 
do  not  think  1  should  have  needed  excuse,  for  such  an  ambition 
would  certainly  have  been  both  comprehensible  and  legitimate. 

It  might,  however,  have  been  reasonably  characterised  as  a 
fanciful  and  superfluous  undertaking.  There  is  so  much 
necessary  work  to  be  done  to  supply  the  myriad  needs  of  our 
day  that  we  ought  not  to  waste  ourselves  in  unnecessary  efforts. 

1  have  in  mind  a  saying  of  the  great  Dr.  Arnold  about  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  some  rare  plants.  “How  interesting,”  he  said,  “to 
give  oneself  up  to  this  if  only  one’s  life  could  be  twice  as  long  as 
it  really  is!”  But  the  Olympic  Games  are  in  no  way  com¬ 
parable  to  the  cultivation  of  rare  plants.  It  is  my  ])rofoun(l 
conviction  that  they  are  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  progress  and 
health  for  the  youth  of  our  day.  I^et  it  be  understood  that  if 
among  the  readers  of  this  article  there  are  any  who  despise 
athletic  spoits,  and  see  in  them  nothing  but  expensive  and 
puerile  amusements,  1  do  not  address  myself  to  them,  for  wc 
have  no  common  ground  of  ai’gument.  But  I  do  not  expect  to 
encounter  such  a  point  of  view’,  which  would  be  quite  out  of 
date.  Certainly  there  have  been  abuses,  particularly  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  is  always  right  to  combat  abuses; 
but  this  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  fundamental  principle 
underlying  the  practice  of  athletic  sorts — that  there  is  nothing 
else  upon  which  young  men  can  employ  their  strength  in  their 
hours  of  recreation  and  liberty  with  such  advantage  both  moral 
and  physical.  It  is  not  at  the  moment  when  the  whole  civilised 
world,  from  Petersburg  to  Madrid  and  from  Tokio  to  Punta 
Anmas,  is  adopting  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  on  this  point  that  Anglo- 
Saxons  themselves  are  likely  to  renounce  them. 

Well,  then,  the  athletic  life  of  modern  youth  demands  the 
revival  of  the  Olympic  Games;  and  in  that  conviction  I  called 
for  their  revival,  thinking  not  merely  of  France  or  England. 
Greece  or  Italy,  but  of  humanity  in  general.  But,  I  may  be 
asked,  what  difference  do  you  make  between  the  Olympic  Ganns 
and  what  are  nowadays  called  world-championships?  Were  the 
games  of  antiquity  anything  else  than  our  competitions  for  world- 
championships,  on  their  own  lines,  and  taking  into  account  the 
then  meaning  of  the  word  “world  ”?  I  do  not  deny  that,  and 
1  agree  that  world-championships  do  form  part  of  the  Olympic 
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Games;  nevertheless  the  Olympic  Games  are  “  something  else  ” 
as  well,  and  it  is  just  this  “something  else”  that  matters,  as 
it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  variety  of  athletic  competition. 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  athletic  sport  :  first,  the  in¬ 
dividual  point  of  view,  which  is,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  the  best 
and  the  most  desirable.  On  the  day  when  a  nation  exists  in 
which  each  young  man  possesses  sufficient  taste  for  physical 
exercises  to  make  him  practise  them  regularly,  either  alone  or 
with  his  comrades,  seeking  in  wholesome  sports  an  admirable 
means  to  perfect  his  health  and  increase  his  strength,  then  on 
that  day  humanity — or  a  section  of  it,  at  least — will  have  realised 
perfection.  But  we  are  not  there  yet,  and  hence  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  regard  athletic  sport  from  a  second  and  quite  different 
point  of  view — that  of  organised  competition.  Athletics  for  the 
sake  of  winning  something  :  this  is  at  once  the  potent  incentive 
and  the  dangerous  canker  with  which  we  have  to  reckon.  Potent 
incmitive,  we  cannot  deny;  the  most  potent  of  all,  in  fact. 
Human  society  is  worked  by  the  principle  of  competition  ;  it  has 
always  been  so,  and  is  so  more  than  ever.  Competition  is 
becoming  more  and  more  intense,  bringing  in  its  train  greater 
and  greater  dangers  of  corruption.  Unbridled  competition  entails 
grave  risks  to  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  occasions  the  commission 
of  blameworthy  acts,  engenders  a  lamentable  atmosjihere  of 
jealousy,  envy,  vanity,  and  mistrust.  This  may  be  seen  in  all 
branches  of  activity,  and  athletic  life  cannot  escape  from  it. 
Certainly  athletic  organisations,  societies,  and  federations  lead 
no  placid  and  peaceful  existence ;  they  are  torn  by  violent 
quarrels,  and  too  often  seek  to  injure  one  another,  to  steal  away 
each  other’s  champions.  This  state  of  things  will  continue, 
being,  indeed,  almost  inevitable.  1  am  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  individual  practice  of  athletic  sports,  regularly  and 
perseveriiigly  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  health,  beauty,  and 
harmony,  is  a  chimera.  A  few  individuals  may  be  capable  of 
this,  but  the  rank  and  file  never  will  be. 

\V('  must  therefore  fall  back  upon  the  system  of  organised 
competition,  and  allow  it  to  dominate  athletic  sport.  But  wt' 
can  give  it  a  counterpoise,  a  regulator,  as  did  those  ancient 
Greeks  who,  we  find,  had  to  grapple  with  most  of  the  problems 
that  perplex  us;  and  their  regulator  was  Olympia.  At  Olympia 
vulgar  competition  was  transformed,  and  in  a  sense  sanctified, 
by  contact  with  national  sentiment  superbly  excited. 

Over-excited,  T  might  even  say;  for  it  was  excess  that  in  the 
end  ruined  and  corrupted  ancient  athletici.sm.  But  the  end 
came  very  slowly.  For  centuries  athleticism,  its  home  in 
Olympia,  remained  pure  and  magnificent.  There  States  and 
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cities  met  in  the  persons  of  their  young  men,  who,  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  Games,  went  to  them  in 
a  s[nrit  of  almost  religious  reverence.  Around  them  were 
assembled  men  of  letters  and  of  the  arts,  ready  to  celebrate  the 
victories  of  their  energy  and  muscle ;  and  these  incomjiarable 
spectacles  were  also  the  delight  of  the  populace'.  No  doubt  low 
ambitions  and  mean  passions  were  present ;  there  is  no  human 
assembly  without  them,  no  human  institution  whieh  they  do 
not  infest.  Ihit  des[)ite  them  the  whole  result  was  sonn.'thing 
grandiose  and  strong,  which  dominated  Hellenic  civilisation,  in¬ 
fluencing  happily  and  gloriously  the  youth  of  the  country,  and 
through  them  the  entire  nation. 

Such  were  the  Glympic  Games  of  ancient  times ;  such  ought 
to  be  those  of  our  own  day.  I  perceived  clearly  the  danger  run 
by  athleticism  in  an  atmosphere  of  advertisement  and  blulV,  such 
as  our  modern  atmosphere  is  apt  to  be  in  a  society  wlu're  effort 
is  genei'ally  applied  to  the  quest  for  material  gain,  when'  con- 
se({uent!y  athletic  sports  are  likely  to  be  commercially  I'Xploited 
by  the  organisers  of  public  exhibitions.  I  saw  the  necessity  for 
le-establishing  the  Olympic  (tames  as  a  supreme  consecration 
of  the  cult  of  athletics  practised  in  the  purest  spirit  of  true 
sport,  proudly,  joyfully,  and  loyally.  But  to  reach  a  realisation 
of  the  iclea  many  stages  had  to  be  travelh'd,  and  natm-ally  this 
took  time.  First  of  alt.  the  new'  Games  must  hi'  exclusively 
modern  in  form;  to  revive  chariot-races,  for  instanca'.  woidd 
only  have  been  to  institute  a  hippodrome  devoid  of  interest  for 
the  mass  of  young  nu'ii.  and  to  make  nu're  actors  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants:  white,  as  modern  sports  are  veiy  numerous,  an  over¬ 
loaded  programme  would  result.  Secondly,  the  new  Games  must 
be  international  :  that  is  to  say,  the  compc'titors  must  be  tlu'  best 
representatives  of  civilised  nations.  In  ancient  tinu's  tlu'y  were 
already  inteiaiational  i)i  the  sense  that  there  was  as  much  dilTer- 
encf'  between  the  citi/t'iis  of  tlu'  various  cities  of  Gri'cee,  Italy, 
iind  Fgypt  as  there  could  be  now  between  an  I’mglislmian.  a 
Spaniard,  and  an  Italian.  'Fhose  cities  readily  went  to  war  with 
one  another,  and  I'ven  in  times  of  peace  their  rivalries  wa-r*'  acute. 
But  in  our  days,  desf)ite  tlu'  rapidity  and  number  of  means  of 
ti'ansport.  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  togc'tber  periodically  ri'fua'sc'nta- 
tives  of  all  countries,  because'  of  tlu'  difficulties  they  ('ucountcr 
in  leaving  their  daily  occupations,  and  in  finding,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  the  necessary  contingent  expenses. 

It  was  done,  however,  in  1S96,  lOOt),  and  1904,  not  to  speak 
of  th('  Athenian  series  of  ganu's  inaugurated  in  1900.  We  may 
tlurefore  consider  that  one  stage  has  been  accomplished,  and  that 
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the  Olympic  Games  of  London  are  going  to  consummate  definitive 
success.  Our  English  friends  have  brought  a  truly  admirable 
zeal  and  intelligence  to  the  preparation  of  the  Fourth  Olympiad. 
Lord  ]\'sborough  has  been  a  matchless  president ;  and  how  can 
I  say  enough  of  the  moving  and  working  spirit  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  de  Courcy  Laffan,  who  gives  us  a  spectacle 
of  antique  virtue  revived  in  devoting  to  the  cause  of  athletic 
I  sport  a  mind  of  the  highest  culture,  accustomed  to  interest  itself 
in  the  great  concerns  of  morals  and  philosophy?  Surely,  when 
'  during  twelve  years  they  have  been  celebrated  with  an  ever- 
increasing  brilliancy  of  success,  the  Olympic  Games  will  have 
given  proof  of  sufficient  vitality  to  assure  their  future,  and  we 


shall  no  longer  need  to  fear  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  our 
revived  Olympiads. 

Will  the  achievement  then  have  reached  the  culminating  point 
for  which  I  have  been  aiming?  Far  from  it;  and  I  do  not  even 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  my  eyes  only  the  pedestal  of  the  structure 
is  complete.  Anyone  who  studies  the  ancient  Games  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  their  deep  significance  was  due  to  two  principal 
elements  :  beauty  and  reverence.  If  the  modern  Games  arc  to 
exercise  the  influence  I  desire  for  them  they  must  in  their  turn 
show  beauty  and  inspire  reverence — a  beauty  and  a  reverence 
infinitely  surpassing  anything  hitherto  realised  in  the  most 
inqtortant  athletic  contests  of  our  day.  The  grandeur  and 
dignity  of  processions  and  attitudes,  the  impressive  splendour 
of  ceremonies,  the  concurrence  of  all  the  arts,  popular  emotioii 
and  generous  sentiment,  must  all  in  some  sort  collaborate 
together.  This  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  single  Olympiad,  nor 
even  by  three  or  four ;  it  will  need  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
But,  then,  when  one  aspires  to  create  or  recreate  institutions  of 
this  magnitude,  the  first  condition  is  not  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

Here  again,  moreover,  we  must  be  resolutely  modern.  Let  us 
have  no  clumsy  and  tactless  restitutions.  But  it  is  possible  to 
draw  inspiration  from  the  past  without  copying  it.  To  take  one 
example  from  many  :  at  Olympia  the  competitors — and  it  was 
certainly  not  one  of  the  least  impressive  episodes  of  the  Games — 
assembled  before  the  statue  of  Jupiter  and  took  solemn  oath  that 
they  would  compete  fairly  and  loyally,  swearing  also  that  they 
were  without  reproach  and  worthy  to  meet  their  adversaries. 
Jupiter  is  no  more,  and  we  have  lost  faith  in  statues.  But  I 
imagine  the  athletes  of  the  future  taking  oath  before  the  Games 
each  upon  the  flag  of  his  own  country,  and  in  presence  of  the 
flags  of  other  lands  affirming  solemnly  that  they  have  always 
been  loyal  and  honourable  in  sport,  and  that  it  is  in  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  honour  they  approach  the  Olympic  contests.  Would 
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not  this  provide  a  scene  of  dignified  beauty  fit  to  inspire  actors 
and  spectators  alike  with  the  most  noble  and  generous  emotions? 
And  similarly,  if  for  vulgar  choruses  and  bands  performing 
selections  from  operettas  w'e  were  to  substitute  an  interpretation 
by  great  massed  choirs  of  masterpieces  by  a  Handel  or  a  Gluck, 
should  we  not  be  confirming  in  the  completest  manner  the 
marriage  of  Arts  and  Sports — that  is  to  say,  of  muscular  strength 
and  creative  imagination,  those  tw’o  poles  of  human  life? 

In  this  order  of  ideals  all  is  yet  to  be  done ;  but  much  is 
prepared  in  the  path  of  progress.  The  International  Olympic 
Committee,  in  summoning  in  1906  a  conference  w^hich  met  at 
the  Comedie  Fran^aise  in  Paris,  and  discussed  the  best  means 
for  henceforward  drawing  together  Sports,  Arts,  and  Letters, 
gave  the  signal  for  a  movement  of  high  importance  in  this  line. 
Henceforth  the  scattered  efforts  of  artists  can  be  directed  towards 
a  definite  aim.  Sculptors  and  musicians  have  already  grasped 
the  possibility  of  seeking  new'  inspiration  in  athleticism.  At  this 
moment  all  Brussels  is  admiring  the  splendid  group,  “  Lutteurs 
a  Cheval,”  from  the  chisel  of  the  great  Belgian  sculptor,  Jacques 
dc  Lalaing ;  Paris  has  been  hearing  with  emotion  Augusta 
Holmes’s  fine  oratorio,  entitled  “  Ludus  pro  Patria  ”  ;  and  the 
ears  of  Athenians  still  ring  wdth  the  harmonies  of  the  “  Olympic 
Hymn  ”  composed  by  the  Greek  musician  Samara.  Architects 
have  meanwhile,  although  it  is  true  but  timidly,  attempted  to 
evolve  plans  for  gymnasiums  modelled  on  antique  ideals.  When 
he  died,  Bartholdi,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  left  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  the  designs  for  a  “  Monument  des  Sports,” 
which  should  be  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  that  the  world 
has  seen.  On  another  side,  dramatic  art  is  by  degrees  accus¬ 
toming  itself  once  more  to  the  open  air,  and  in  many  different 
countries  performances  recalling  the  theatre  of  antiquity  take 
place.  Finally,  in  Switzerland  the  well-known  musician 
Jaques-Dalcroze  is  striving  with  admirable  zeal  to  reform 
choregraphic  art,  degraded  as  it  has  been  by  the  vulgarity  and 
stupidity  of  our  modern  dances. 

Thus  on  all  sides  individual  efforts  are  ready  to  converge 
tow'ards  an  ideal  of  general  harmony.  The  arts  are  drawing 
together;  sound,  line,  colour,  and  form  seem  to  be  preparing 
to  associate  once  more  in  movement,  which  is  living  beauty,  and 
thus  to  constitute  the  spectacular  element  of  the  modern 
Olympiad.  With  their  aid  may  be  framed  a  w'orthy  setting 
for  the  Games — a  setting  in  which  shall  move  athletes  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  assist  in  the  great  festival,  and  conscious  of  the  special 
glory  it  confers  upon  them.  It  is  now  the  rule  that  no  one  can 
take  part  in  the  Olympic  Games  save  as  a  representative  of  his 
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own  country.  This  is  a  first  step,  for  previously  the  nationality 
of  competitors  had  not  always  been  taken  into  account,  but 
merely  their  technical  qualities.  A  fundamental  article  of  the 
general  regulations  drawn  up  in  1894  reserves  the  right  of  the 
organising  committees  to  reject  any  candidate  whose  character 
or  previous  record  of  conduct  might  reflect  injuriously  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  institution.  We  must  establish  the  tradition  that 
each  competitor  shall  in  his  bearing  and  conduct  as  a  man  of 
honour  and  a  gentleman  endeavour  to  prove  in  what  respect  he 
holds  the  Games  and  what  an  honour  he  feels  it  to  participate 
in  them.  Then  we  should  revive,  as  I  have  said,  the  ceremony 
of  the  oath  ;  and  we  should  seek  the  means  to  conclude  the 
Olympiad  with  a  distribution  of  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion.  At  present  this  prize-giving  takes 
place  in  a  wretchedly  undignified  fashion.  The  victors,  hastily 
clothed,  listen  to  some  dull  little  speech,  and  then  carry  their 
prizes  off  under  their  arm  in  the  midst  of  the  rough  cheers  of 
their  comrades.  Tlie  question  of  costume  is  a  somewhat  delicate 
one.  ^Modern  dress,  for  men  at  least,  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty. 
But  the  costume  of  his  sport  is  to  the  athlete  what  his  uniform 
is  to  the  soldier,  and  it  is  in  that  garb  he  ought  to  appear  at 
the  final  ceremony.  The  procession  of  victors — ridiculous  in  the 
clothes  of  town-life — would  at  once  gain  charm  if  fencers  carried 
their  weapons  and  tennis  players  their  racquets,  if  cyclists  led 
their  machines  and  polo-players  held  their  sticks,  all  wearing 
the  costumes  of  their  respective  sports. 

Such  is  my  view  of  the  development  which  ought  to  take  place 
in  the  institution  of  the  modern  Olympic  Games.  I  myself  am 
determined  to  work  for  this,  and  I  feel  assured  of  the  concurrence 
of  all  my  loyal  collaborators,  among  whom  I  count — and  in  the 
first  rank — Father  Time  himself,  for  without  him  in  such  under¬ 
takings  nothing  lasting  can  be  achieved.  Lasting  the  work  must 
be,  to  exercise  over  the  sports  of  the  future  that  necessary  and 
beneficent  influence  for  which  I  look — an  influence  which  shall 
make  them  the  means  of  bringing  to  perfection  the  strong  and 
hojieful  youth  of  our  white  race,  thus  again  helping  towards  the 
perfection  of  all  human  society. 

Pierre  de  Coubertin. 

Translated  by  Helen  Chisholm. 
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When  the  late  General  Brialmont  twenty  years  ago  was  advocating 
his  new  system  for  the  defence  of  the  passages  of  the  Meuse  at 
Xamiir  and  Liege  in  the  teeth  of  sluggish  Belgian  opinion — still 
sluggish,  I  must  add,  on  the  military  position  of  their  country- 
one  of  his  most  forcible  arguments  in  the  case  of  Liege  was  that 
the  forts  to  bo  constructed  on  his  projected  perimeter  round  that 
city  would  command  all  the  roads  leading  from  Germany  into 
Belgium.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  statement  of 
this  distinguished  military  engineer,  whose  name  will  be  linked 
with  that  of  Vauban  when  his  works  have  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  war,  was  perfectly  accurate  at  the  time  it  was  made. 
But  it  is  so  no  longer,  and  it  is  truly  extraordinary  how  French 
and  Belgian  opinions  have  remained  indifferent  to  the  changed 
position  that  has  been  subtly  brought  about  by  the  patient  and 
persistent  plans  of  the  Berlin  Headquarters  Staff  on  the 
undefended  portion  of  the  eastern  Belgian  frontier  in  the  first 
place,  and  with  regard  to  the  uncovered  northern  French  frontier 
in  the  second. 

Twelve  years  ago  French  military  circles  were  a  little  startled 
by  a  sudden  announcement  that  the  Germans  were  establishing 
a  new  camp  at  Malniedy,  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier  at 
Stavelot.  The  possibilities  of  such  a  camp  as  affording  a  base 
for  a  dash  across  the  Ardennes  to  Sedan  were  at  once  realised  by 
military  authorities  in  Paris,  and  several  alarmist  articles  were 
published  on  the  subject  in  the  Army  journals.  The  German 
Government  hastened  to  give  tranquillising  assurances.  The  new 
camp,  it  was  stated  in  the  first  place,  was  not  to  be  at  Malmedy, 
but  at  a  spot  on  the  wild  moorland  forming  part  of  the  Hohe 
Venn,  ten  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  old  Walloon  town,  and 
two  miles  and  a  half  west  of  the  townlct  of  Elsenborn.  It  required 
some  careful  study  of  military  maps  to  fix  its  exact  position,  and 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  only  means  of  reaching  it  by  rail  was 
by  the  light  railway  to  Hellcnthal — 14  miles  east  of  the  camp— 
which  was  itself  but  a  branch  line  from  Call,  a  station  on  the 
comparatively  unimportant  railways  from  Cologne  and  Bonn  to 
the  Eiffel,  its  importance  did  not  appear  very  capital  or  to  furnish 
much  justification  for  alarm. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances  the  German  military 
papers  and  responsible  writers  proceeded  to  give  what  are  called 
friendly  explanations  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  ground  for 
suspicion  from  the  minds  of  the  French.  They  declared  that  the 
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Elsenborn  camp  was  a  very  small  and  tentative  enterprise  to 
which  no  importance  ought  to  be  attached.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  had  selected  it  as  a  place  for  making  artillery  exi)eriments 
because  the  region  was  barren,  remote  from  towns,  and  with, 
practically  speaking,  no  inhabitants.  Moreover,  only  a  small 
number  of  troops  were  to  be  quartered  there,  and  those  in 
temporary  barracks.  As  a  further  tranquillising  measure  French 
officers  were  invited  to  come  and  see  the  place  for  themselves, 
and  some  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  went.  They  could  only 
corroborate  the  German  statements  of  the  moment,  whatever 
reservations  they  may  have  made  about  the  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  camp  in  the  future.  That  development  has  now 
taken  place,  as  I  found  during  a  recent  visit  to  Elsenborn, 
and  the  importance  of  the  place  can  no  longer  be  concealed. 
The  harmless  and  inoffensive  camp,  as  it  was  termed  in  its 
infancy,  is  rapidly  being  converted  into  a  formidable  menace  to 
its  neighbours,  and  its  mission  has  to  be  seriously  studied  by  the 
careful  student  of  the  present  military  position  in  Western 
Europe. 

Before  dealing  with  the  camp  itself  a  brief  account  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  its  accessibility  will  be  instructive. 
The  light  railway  to  the  east  of  the  jx)sition  still  stops  at 
Hellenthal,  and  there  is  apparently  no  intention  of  undertaking 
the  expensive  work  of  continuing  it  through  difficult  country  to 
Elsenborn.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  Elsenborn  camp  is  now  in 
direct  communication  with  the  general  railway  system  of 
Germany.  West  of  the  camp  and  parallel  with  the  Belgian 
frontier  now  runs  the  permanent  double  railed  line  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  to  St.  Vith  passing  through,  among  other  stations, 
Weismes  and  Sourbrodt.  These  places  are  named  because 
Weismes  is  the  junction  for  the  light  railway  to  Malmedy,  and 
Sourbrodt  is  the  station  for  the  camp  at  Elsenborn.  This  railway 
does  not  stop  at  St.  Vith  ;  it  continues  southward  to  Trois  Yierges, 
where  it  connects  with  the  railway  system  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg.  The  Belgian  line  from  Pepinster  and  Spa,  as  well 
as  its  branch  serving  the  Ambleve  valley  west  of  Trois  Fonts, 
also  joins  the  Luxemburg  system  at  Trois  Vierges.  A  few  miles 
north  of  Trois  Vierges  is  the  important  Belgian  junction  of 
Gouvy,  where  there  is  a  main  line  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
to  Libramont  and  Bertrix,  two  other  Belgian  junctions  of  prime 
importance.  Libramont  is  a  junction  on  the  main  line  from 
Brussels  to  Metz  and  Alsace,  and  Bertrix,  only  ten  miles  from 
b ranee,  may  be  taken  as  the  central  point  of  the  line  running 
more  or  less  parallel  with  the  northern  frontier  of  France  from 
the  Meuse  at  Dinant  to  the  Grand  Duchy. 
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The  reader  will  therefore  see  at  a  glance  that  the  camp  at 
Elsenborn,  whatever  other  significance  it  may  have  or  not,  can 
no  longer  be  described  as  inaccessible.  The  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
St.  Vith  line  is  a  permanent  way,  admirably  constructed,  with 
heavy  rolling  stock  and  express  trains  which  perform  the  journey 
of  fifty  odd  miles  in  a  little  over  an  hour.  1  know  the  line  verv 
well  between  Weismcs  and  Kalter  Herburg,  one  of  the  two 
stations  for  that  picturesque  old  relic  of  mediacvalism  the  town 
of  Montjoie,  whose  name  recalls  the  battle-cry  of  the  Kings  of 
France.  For  the  special  matter  we  are  considering  the  most 
important  station  on  the  line  is  Sourbrodt,  1,860  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  the  highest  point  on  the  line.  The  camp  of  Elsenborn 
lies  rather  more  than  two  miles  east  of  this  station,  and  in 
addition  to  a  fine  metalled  road  a  tramway  for  the  conveyance 
of  stores,  ammunition,  and  building  material  has  been  laid  down 
alor>gside  the  road,  and  establishes  steam  communication,  rigidly 
reserved  for  the  military,  between  a  siding  at  Sourbrodt  and  the 
interior  of  the  camp.  The  road  from  Elsenborn  itself  to  Butgen- 
bach  and  Weismes — which  does  not  pass  through  Sourbrodt — has 
also  been  levelled  and  metalled  for  the  rapid  passage  of  troops, 
and  especially  of  artillery.  There  is  consequently  access  to  the 
camp  of  Elsenborn  from  several  sides,  and  it  can  consequently 
no  longer  be  described  as  occupying  a  remote  spot  difficult  to 
approach  or  leave,  or  as  being  quite  detached  from  the  other 
advanced  bases  of  the  German  army. 

Even  if  there  were  no  other  facts  to  go  upon  it  might  be  safely 
assumed  from  this  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication 
with  Elsenborn  that  the  camp  had  not  remained  in  the  same 
embryonic  state  as  when  the  French  officers  visited  it  in  1897. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  acquired  a  very  special  importance,  and 
its  secrets  are  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  kept  carefully  guarded 
from  the  outer  world.  A  brief  description  of  the  camp  as  it 
presents  itself  to-day  from  an  outside  view  may  best  serve  to 
bring  the  scene  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

Lying  astride  of  the  main  direct  road  from  Sourbrodt  to 
Elsenborn  the  position  is  screened  very  skilfully  by  a  number  of 
small  fir  plantations,  and  at  only  one  point  is  it  possible  to  obtain 
what  may  be  called  a  general  view  of  the  camp,  and  even  here 
the  spectator  has  space  only  for  a  glimp.se  rather  than  a  close 
scrutiny.  Still,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  accomplished,  for, 
having  established  their  camp  on  either  side  of  the  road,  the  next 
step  taken  by  the  German  military  authorities  was  to  close  that 
road  to  traffic  and  to  make  it  the  central  street  of  the  encampment 
reserved  for  the  troops  and  rigorously  guarded  at  all  points  by 
sentries. 
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(The  road  to  the  camp  leads  almost  due  east  from  the  station 
at  Hourbrodt,  and  gradually  ascends  to  an  altitude  of  2,000  feet 
at  its  highest  point,  which  is  marked  by  the  Hotel-Mess  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  and  the  villa-residence  of  the  Camp  Commandant 
on  the  other.  The  first  indications  of  a  military  position  are, 
however,  revealed  to  the  visitor  or  traveller  approaching  the  camp 
before  reaching  this  point.  After  passing  the  first  fir  plantations 
on  the  left  of  the  road  the  full  expanse  of  the  heath  or  common 
i  which  ends  in  the  artillery  practice  ground  comes  into  view,  and 
amid  the  bracken  are  visible  the  fenced-olT  low  buildings  that 
I  denote  ammunition-magazines  and  store-houses  for  high  explo- 
I  sives.  All  these  are  carefully  guarded  by  sentries,  and  the  few' 

I  paths  across  the  heath  are  also  “  prohibirt.”  A  few'  hundred 

yards  further  on  are  the  only  civilian  residences  in  the  whole 
>  place,  the  Hotel  mentioned  and  two  photograph  shops,  or  sheds. 

I  Then  succeed  a  few  lines  of  huts,  the  guardhouse,  and  the  sentry 

!  box,  where  stands  the  vigilant  sentry  to  prevent  any  civilian  or 

j  stranger  entering  the  camp.  The  road  to  Elsenborn  turns  to  the 

\  right  and  skirts  the  camp,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 

contrast  with  the  fine  road  reserved  for  the  military  this  is  a 
mere  track,  rut-scored  and  resembling  the  approach  to  a  farm¬ 
yard,  which  no  one  who  had  once  used  it  would  care  to  traverse 
a  second  time.  Still  this  detour  enables  the  visitor  to  get  an 
.  idea  of  the  size  of  the  camp  by  measuring  its  southern  side.  This 
i  is  over  1,200  yards  in  length,  and  while  the  camp  is  screened  by  a 

I  thick  plantation  inside  a  fence  of  barbed  wire,  it  is  none  the  less 

I  possible  to  count  ten  rows  of  low  barrel-shaped  buildings,  and  in 

each  row  twenty  of  them.  These  buildings  in  zinc  or  sheet  iron 
I  arc  called  baroques — small  barracks — and  each  is  capable  of 

1  accommodating  50  men.  On  the  south  side  of  the  central  street 

I  to  which  the  innocent  traveller  is  denied  access  there  are  con¬ 
sequently  200  baraques  with  accommodation  for  10,000  men. 

'  Up  to  this  point  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of 

\  what  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  camp.  On  reaching  the  eastern 

end  of  the  southern  boundary  the  road  joins  the  one  that  has 
passed  through  the  camp,  and  must  once  more  be  described  as 
excellent.  This  is  only  natural,  for  it  provides  the  line  of  com¬ 
munication  w'ith  Elsenborn  and  Hellenthal.  Again  fir  planta¬ 
tions  have  been  introduced  to  intercept  the  view',  but  it  is  at  this 
very  point  that  something  can  be  seen  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
camp.  On  the  right  and  in  a  field  slightly  raised  above  the  road 
is  a  cavalry  encampment,  the  baraques  here  being  not  in  sheet 
iron  but  in  stout  brown  canvas.  At  the  moment  when  I  saw'  it 
the  regiment  happened  to  be  out  at  practice  on  the  moor,  and 
on  mounting  the  bank  at  the  side  of  the  road  I  found  that  a  clear 
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view  could  be  obtained  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  camp.  The 
northern  side  slopes  downwards  from  the  central  road,  and  while 
the  breadth  from  west  to  east  of  the  enclosed  camp  is  1,200  yards 
the  depth  from  south  to  north  is  certainly  more  than  a  mile. 
More  rows  of  zinc  baraques  similar  to  those  described  are  visible, 
and  without  exaggeration  there  are  quite  as  many  on  the  northern 
side  as  on  the  southern.  In  addition  there  are  several  ranges 
of  brick  buildings,  which  are  probably  the  artillery  barracks,  and 
further  on  another  brown  canvas  camp  lies  in  the  hollow  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  second  cavalry  regiment  included  in 
the  [K'rmanent  garrison  of  Elsenborn. 

Elsenborn  camp  is  therefore  composed  of  a  minimum  numher  of 
400  zinc  baraques,  two  cavalry  camps,  a  range  of  buildings  for 
artillery,  besides  the  lines  of  huts  and  other  buildings  included  in 
what  may  be  called  the  outer  and  less  concealed  area  of  the 
camp,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  wire  fence  and  hedge  and  the 
vigilant  sentries  are  reached.  Somewhere  in  the  camp,  too,  is  an 
aerostatic  station  and  gasometer  for  inflating  balloons.  The  zinc 
baraques  were  cited  as  proof  ten  years  ago  that  the  camp  was 
only  experimental  and  unimportant.  They  are  still  there  and 
in  excellent  condition,  but  the  extensive  building  of  more  sub¬ 
stantial  quarters  for  the  troops  is  now  in  progress.  New  red 
bricks  in  large  quantities  are  being  conveyed  into  the  camp  daily 
by  trucks  on  the  tramway  and  by  carts  along  the  roads,  and  these, 

I  can  aver,  are  being  utilised  for  some  buildings  in  the  northern 
or  concealed  portion  of  the  camp.  In  the  course  of  one  hour  the 
train  passed  under  my  view'  three  times  with  one  or  two  trucks 
laden  with  bricks,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  brick 
barracks  are  an  addition  to  the  dimensions  of  the  camp  and  not 
a  substitution  for  the  baraques. 

With  regard  to  the  garrison  permanently  quartered  here  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  positive  assurance,  but  there  are  certainly 
two  cavalry  regiments,  one  of  Cuirassiers  and  the  other  of 
Hussars.  There  are  also  two  infantry  regiments.  But  the 
strongest  arm  of  all  is  the  artillery  and  its  three  branches,  viz., 
horse,  field  and  siege  or  fortress,  are  all  represented.  The  due 
complement  of  engineers  and  train  is  not  w'anting,  so  that  the 
force  at  Elsenborn  is  one  fully  equipped  to  take  the  field  at  an 
hoiir’s  notice.  As  to  its  strength  there  can  never  be  less  than 
8,000  men  in  the  camp,  and  its  present  dimensions  are  equal  to 
the  accommodation  of  a  force  of  at  least  three  times  that  number. 
Besides  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  heath  is  available  for  an 
improvised  encampment ,  and  quite  a  hundred  thousand  men  could 
be  collected  and  kept  there  without  the  least  difficulty. 

It  w’ill,  therefore,  be  clear  that  the  camp  at  Elsenborn  can 
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no  longer  be  described  as  a  place  of  little  importance,  seeing 
how  much  it  has  developed  in  the  last  few  years,  and  what 
energetic  steps  are  being  taken  at  the  present  moment  to  add 
to  its  size  and  resources.  It  is  also  the  scene  of  extensive  artillery 
exercises  and  of  imi)ortant  experiments  with  high  explosives  for 
siege  purposes,  which  are  held  on  the  ranges  of  hills  bounding 
the  northern  horizon  looking  northwards  from  the  Sourbrodt  road 
towards  Kalter  Herburg.  A  considerable  number  of  the  artillery 
and  engineer  officers,  for  whom  there  is  not  sufficient  accommo¬ 
dation  in  the  camp  itself,  reside  at  Montjoie,  from  which  the 
artillery  ranges  and  practice  ground  are  not  very  distant.  It  will 
thus  be  evident  that  the  importance  of  the  camp  is  considerably 
augmented  by  the  sections  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  lie 
outside  the  mile  square  within  the  chain  fence.  Even  at  its  most 
moderate  computation  the  German  force  always  at  Elsenborn  is 
considerably  greater,  for  instance,  than  that  portion  of  the 
Belgian  army  which  has  to  guard  the  twelve  important  forts 
round  Liege. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  motive  of  the  German  military  authori¬ 
ties  in  keeping  a  strong  mobile  force  at  Elsenborn?  It  cannot 
be  for  defensive  purposes.  No  one  has  ever  credited  a  French 
general  with  the  design  of  losing  himself  and  his  army  in  the 
Kilfel  or  the  Hohe  Venn.  If  the  French  ever  came  down  the 
Meuse  they  would  strike  direct  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  nothing 
south  of  it.  We  are  forced,  then,  to  conclude  that  it  can  only 
be  with  an  offensive  object  that  this  corps  is' kept  in  a  position 
so  close  to  the  main  roads  traversing  the  Belgian  Ardennes,  and 
if  further  proof  were  needed,  it  would  be  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  the  cavalry  force  stationed  there  has  been  so  largely  increased 
of  recent  years.  In  1897  three  or  four  squadrons  were  considered 
sufficient  for  picket  duty,  but  in  1907  two  complete  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments  are  kept  permanently  stationed  in  this  camp  which,  if 
wo  are  to  believe  the  official  story,  is  “  exclusively  reserved  for 
rifle  and  cannon  practice.” 

The  offensive  movement  that  the  German  War  Directors  have 
in  view  can  only  be  an  advance  along  the  excellent  roads  passing 
through  Malmedy  and  Ligneuville  to  the  Belgian  towns  of 
Stavelot  and  Viel-Salm  respectively.  Both  these  places  are  on 
the  Belgian  railway  already  mentioned  to  Gouvy,  from  which 
place  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  railway,  an  excellent  main  road 
to  Bastogne  and  Libramont.  The  German  cavalry,  aided  by 
their  horse  artillery,  w’ould  have  no  difficulty  in  seizing  the 
important  junction  at  Libramont  the  same  day  as  the  trumpets 
sounded  the  advance  from  Elsenborn.  Neither  the  French  nor 
the  Belgians  could  anticipate  them,  and,  having  accomplished 
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that  much  and  secured  the  control  of  the  railways  in  their  rear 
— for  Malmedy,  the  head  of  their  line  in  Germany,  is  only  four 
miles  distant  from  the  station  at  Stavelot — reinforcements  of 
field  artillery  and  infantry  would  easily  reach  the  mounted  force 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  arrival  at  Libramont,  and,  in 
face  of  that  successful  feat,  it  w'ould  be  perilous,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  French,  who  have  a  considerable  cavalry  force  at  Sedan, 
to  attempt  any  advance  beyond  Bouillon  or,  at  the  farthest, 
Bertrix.  It  will  thus  be  clear  that  the  first  stage  in  the  probably 
inevitable  decision  to  make  the  Belgian  Ardennes  the  scene  of 
hostilities  must  be,  under  present  conditions,  a  complete  and 
facile  success  for  the  Germans. 

There  are  still  many  people  who  believe  that  a  campaign  in 
the  Ardennes  would  be  attended  by  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  which  the  French  armies  experienced  in  the 
campaigns  of  1793-8.  But  this  view  is  quite  mistaken.  The  im¬ 
penetrable  forests  have  almost  completely  disappeared ;  Napoleon 
himself  began  the  work  of  demolition  by  requisitioning  the  oaks 
for  the  Boulogne  flotilla.  The  process  has  been  going  on,  more 
or  less,  ever  since,  and  although  there  are  still  beautiful  woods 
and  numerous  fresh  plantations,  under  the  Belgian  law,  in  the 
Ardennes,  the  greater  part  of  the  region  consists  of  open,  un¬ 
dulating  country,  traversed  by  some  of  the  finest  roads  to  be 
found  in  Europe.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  the  same  time  as  the  cavalry  force  made  sure  of  the 
junction  at  Libramont,  another  detachment  moving  from  Viel- 
Salm  by  the  admirable  mail-post  road  which  crosses  the  Baraque 
de  Fraiture,  1,900  feet  above  sea  level,  the  second  highest  point 
in  Belgium,  could  occupy  La  Roche  and  the  table-land  of 
Nassogne,  the  possession  of  which  carries  with  it  the  command 
of  the  w’hole  of  the  central  and  eastern  Ardennes.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  enlarge  more  upon  this  theme.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show'  that  the  Germans  hope  to  secure  no  slight  advantages 
by  an  offensive  forward  movement  from  Elsenborn  whenever  the 
inevitable  war  with  their  principal  neighbour  breaks  out. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  wffiat  would  Belgium  do  in  face  of  this 
flagrant  invasion  of  her  territory?  In  the  first  place,  she  could, 
so  long  as  her  position  remains  as  at  present,  do  nothing,  for  the 
confident  declaration  by  General  Brialmont  in  1888  that  the  guns 
of  the  forts  at  Liege  commanded  ‘  ‘  all  the  roads  leading  out  of 
Germany”  is  no  longer  true,  the  camp  at  Elsenborn  having 
turned  the  formidable  position  of  Li4ge,  and  created  an  entirely 
new  situation.  The  only  garrison  kept  by  Belgium  in  the 
Ardennes  is  stationed  at  Aiion,  thirty  miles  south  of  Libramont, 
and  close  to  the  frontier  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  The  occupation  of 
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Libramoiit  by  the  force  described  would  entail  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  troops  at  Arlon,  as  all  their  communications 
would  have  been  cut  off.  For  the  purpose  of  being  absolutely 
explicit  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  Arlon  is  the  garrison 
town  of  the  14th  Eegiment  of  the  Line,  which  represents  exactly 
one-nineteenth  part  of  the  total  infantry  of  the  Belgian  army. 
As  it  is  the  depot  and  rallying  place  for  the  reserves  of  that  regi¬ 
ment  ,  the  success  of  the  German  advance  to  Libramont  would  carry 
with  it,  without  a  shot  being  fired,  the  disappearance,  practically 
sjxiaking,  of  that  proportion  of  the  small  Belgian  army.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  retention  of  a  garrison  at  Arlon  is  a  grave 
strategical  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Belgian  War  Department. 
Any  force  at  Arlon  at  all  can  have  no  practical  value  for  defensive 
purposes,  and  on  an  invasion  of  Belgium  from  the  east,  nothing 
whatever  could  be  done  to  save  it  from  destruction  in  the 
military  sense.  Arlon  was  a  useful  place  to  garrison  in  1831-8, 
while  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  the  Powers  would  allow  the 
Belgians  to  absorb  or  not  their  brother  people  in  Luxemburg, 
but  since  the  neutralisation  of  that  State  in  1867,  the  place  has 
been  useless  for  military  purposes,  and,  still  worse,  it  forms  a 
regular  trap  under  certain  clearly  recognised  and  long-foreseen 
contingencies. 

As  the  Belgian  Government  owes  it  not  only  to  itself,  but  to 
the  guaranteeing  Powers,  of  which,  as  I  have  shown  in  several 
preceding  articles  in  this  Review,  England  is  the  only  one  it 
can  implicitly  trust,  to  neglect  no  precautions  whatever  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  mistakes  of  this  nature  are  truly  culpable. 
Consequently,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  omitting  to  adopt  some 
precaution  at  the  time  of,  or  since,  the  formation  of  the  camp 
at  Elsenborn,  Belgium  neglected  to  discharge  its  proper  duties. 
The  Belgian  apologist  may  reply  in  helpless  tones,  “  What  could 
we  do?”  One  answ'er  to  the  plea  is  clear  and  irrefutable.  It 
could  have  abandoned  Arlon  as  a  garrison  town,  and  transferred 
the  regiment  there  to,  let  me  suggest,  Bastogne  or  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Rochefort.  There  is  no  reason  w^hy  it  should  not  now' 
make  the  change.  In  the  worst  case,  if  this  body  of  troops 
could  not  stop  or  retard  the  invader,  it  would  not  be  difficult  at 
least  to  save  the  regiment  by  withdrawing  it  within  the  fortified 
jX)sition  of  Namur.  While  the  danger  of  keeping  a  regiment  of 
infantry  at  Arlon  is  the  most  striking  proof  of  improvident  care¬ 
lessness,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  w'hole  disposition  of  the 
Belgian  army  is  defective.  It  remains  exactly  as  it  w'as  prior 
to  1870,  when  the  larger  portion  of  the  mobile  troops  were  kept 
on  the  south-w'est  frontier  to  oppose  an  advance  by  France, 
which  was  the  old  nightmare  in  Brussels.  But  the  situation 
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to-day  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  III.  There  is  not  the  remotest  risk  of  the  French 
moving  on  Brussels  or  advancing  either  through  Hainaut  or 
Flanders.  If,  for  any  reason,  they  did  move  into  Belgium,  the 
advance  would  certainly  be  either  down  the  Meuse  to  Namur, 
or  across  the  Ardennes  to  Liege  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Yet  Ypres, 
Tournai,  Mons,  and  Charleroi  are  all  heavily  garrisoned,  con¬ 
sidering  the  smallness  of  the  Belgian  army.  Behind  the  places 
named  there  are  regiments  of  cavalry  and  infantry  at  both 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  which  could  be  placed  in  a  few  hours  along¬ 
side  the  regiments  in  garrison  there.  That  was  an  excellent 
system  when  no  one  knew  from  one  week  to  another  what  foolish 
enterprise  Napoleon  III.  might  not  take  up.  But  it  is  quite  out 
of  date  and  an  anachronism  at  the  present  time.  It  is  still 
worse  ;  it  gives  German  aggressiveness  an  undue  advantage  and 
a  direct  encouragement,  whilst  it  places  France  at  a  consider¬ 
able  disadvantage. 

When  the  quite  undefended  position  of  the  Ardennes  is  borne 
in  mind,  this  faulty  distribution  of  Belgian  troops  for  the  defence 
of  Belgian  territory  betrays  a  remarkable  and  culpable  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  Brussels  War  Department.  When  the  same 
authorities  protest  that  they  are  helpless  to  do  anything  to  avert 
or  counterbalance  the  menace  of  Elscnborn,  their  excuse  is  in¬ 
validated  by  the  fact  that  four  of  the  cavalry  regiments  now 
quartered  in  Hainaut  and  Flanders  would  supply  a  mobile  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  Ardennes  against  such  a  raid  as  has  been 
sketched.  The  Germans  could  not  possibly  ignore  the  presence 
of  such  a  force.  In  making  the  necessary  transfer  of  garrisons, 
the  Belgian  Government  w'ould,  of  course,  be  put  to  the  expense 
of  building  new  barracks,  but  land  is  cheap  in  the  Ardennes,  and 
Rochefort,  Bastogne,  Ciney,  and  Libramont  would  make  excel¬ 
lent  cavalry  stations  with  a  couple  of  batteries  of  horse  artillery 
thrown  in  at  La  Roche  and  St.  Hubert.  These  suggestions, 
which  are  made  by  one  to  whom  the  Belgian  Ardennes  are  as 
familiar  ground  as  Surrey,  and  which  are  of  a  simple  and  prac¬ 
tical  character,  will  show  the  reader  that  in  the  writer’s  mind 
the  duty  devolves  on  Belgium  of  taking  steps  without  delay  to 
nullify  the  menace  that  the  German  camp  at  Elsenborn  presents 
for  the  security  of  her  territory  and  the  preservation  of  her 
neutrality.  There  is  still  in  all  probability  a  sufificient  margin 
of  time  left  before  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war  in  Western  Europe 
to  allow  of  these  simple  precautions  being  put  into  execution.  It 
is  the  absolutely  undefended  state  of  the  Belgian  Ardennes — that 
is  to  say  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  and  the  greater 
portions  of  the  provinces  of  Namur  and  Liege  (south  of  the 
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Meuse)— which  oilers  so  tempting  and  probably,  in  the  result,  so 
irresistible  an  inducement  to  convert  them  into  the  battleground 
for  the  next  European  war.  That  state  of  defencelessness  is  a 
typical  instance  of  the  reniissness  or  improvidence  with  which 
the  Belgians  fail  to  attend  to  the  vital  question  of  their  own 
national  security. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Belgian  Government  has  always 
required  stimulating  by  its  friends  to  keep  it  up  to  the  level  of 
its  responsibilities  in  military  matters.  The  French  Government 
has  been  somew’hat  backward  in  respect  of  friendly  remonstrances 
at  Brussels,  believing,  perhaps  too  implicitly,  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  Belgian  people  were  wholly  with  France,  and  that  an 
incursion  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  would  only  entail  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  the  Belgians  en  masse  to  her  side.  Since  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Entente  Cordiale,  too,  the  French  Government,  out 
of  pure  delicacy  of  feeling  towards  this  country,  has  been  more 
than  ever  averse  to  remonstrate  at  Brussels  as  to  Belgian  neglect 
in  taking  proper  precautions.  It  assumes  that  this  is  primarily 
a  matter  for  England,  who  is  pledged  to  the  lips  to  maintain 
Belgian  independence.  But,  unfortunately,  English  advice  and 
English  remonstrances  do  not  carry  the  great  weight  which  ought 
to  attach  to  them  at  Brussels,  where  there  is  a  deep  and  spreading 
feeling  of  resentment  at  the  English  treatment  of  the  Congo 
question.  I  say  it  with  regret  that  English  advice  there  at  this 
juncture  produces  rather  the  opposite  effect  to  what  it  aims  at 
accomplishing.  Instead  of  leading  the.  Belgian  authorities  to 
undertake  or  sanction  what  is  recommended,  it  seemingly  con¬ 
firms  their  inaction,  and  even  sometimes  impels  them  to  take 
action  of  a  contradictory  order.  France,  therefore,  is  leaning  on 
a  broken  reed  if  she  thinks  that  English  influence  at  Brussels, 
which  I  declare  to  be  nil,  and  for  the  moment  a  figment  of  the 
imagination  based  on  tradition,  will  avail  to  induce  the  Belgian 
authorities  to  organise  their  defence  as  against  Germany.  France 
still  has  influence  there,  although  it  is  waning  as  the  consequence 
of  her  political  association  with  England,  and  she  will  be  wise 
to  use  it  without  delay  and  without  reference  to  London,  so  as 
to  secure  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  Belgian  garrisons, 
and  a  more  effective  system  of  defending  the  roads  across  the 
Ardennes,  and  especially  the  great  main  route  through  Gouvy, 
Libramont,  and  Bertrix,  which  leads  to  the  undefended  northern 
section  of  the  French  frontier,  the  Achilles-heel  of  France. 

Without  believing  in  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  statement  that 
a  secret  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  has  for  some  time  existed 
between  Belgium  and  Germany,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the 
relations  between  the  Governments  of  the  little  State  and  the 
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big  Power  have  long  been  most  cordial,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
require  twenty-four  hours  to  conclude  and  sign  a  treaty  of  that 
purport,  not  secretly,  but  openly.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can 
avert  this  contingency  but  prompt  and  energetic  steps  by  the 
French  Government  in  Brussels  and  also  in  London  to  bring 
about  a  clearing  of  the  cloudy  atmosphere  in  Anglo-Belgian  rela¬ 
tions.  France  may  well  see  good  ground  for  anxiety  in  the 
almost  ostentatious  neglect  of  Belgium  to  provide  against  the 
menace  of  Elsenborn.  But  if  that  neglect  is  not  merely  ostenta¬ 
tious,  but  intentional,  how  much  more  reason  is  there  for  French 
statesmanship  to  be  vigorously  self-assertive,  and  is  there  not 
some  good  reason  for  thinking  that  this  may  be  the  case  in  the 
truly  extraordinary  plan  for  diverting  the  main  railway  from 
Germany  from  its  existing  track  through  Verviers  and  Liege  to 
a  new'  route  leading  directly  west  from  Welkenraedt,  and  passing 
to  the  north  of  Liege?  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  proposed 
track  would  be  more  or  less  under  the  fire  of  one  or  two  of  the 
forts  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Liege  perimeter,  but  the  existing 
line  is  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Fort  Chaudfontaine  (w'hich 
is  practically  impregnable)  that  it  could  never  be  utilised  by  an 
invading  force.  To  place  improved  railway  facilities,  as  will 
be  done  by  the  Welkenraedt-Tiouvain  direct  line,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  conjectural  invader,  for  whom,  by  neglect  to  improvise 
a  proper  defence,  the  whole  of  the  Ardennes  has  been  left 
alluringly  open,  is  certainly  an  indication  of  how'  the  wind  blows 
at  Brussels.  While  our  God-granted  statesmen  have  been  in¬ 
dulging  in  free  denunciations  of  the  Belgian  King  and  his  officials 
with  regard  to  the  Congo  question,  there  is  too  much  reason  in 
my  mind  to  apprehend  that  by  way  of  revenge  that  King  and 
his  Government  are  laying  the  seeds  of  a  cordial  alliance  with 
Germany  which  will  exercise  a  profound  and  durable  influence 
on  the  fate  of  Western  Europe,  and  it  can  only  be  one  to  the 
detriment  of  France  as  well  as  of  England. 
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The  word  “  pose  ”  is  used  without  any  unfriendly  intention,  and, 
indeed,  almost  as  photographers  use  it.  Everybody  poses  more 
or  less;  everybody,  that  is  to  say,  has  some  attitude  in  which  he 
prefers  to  challenge  public  attention,  whether  because  he  finds  it 
most  effective,  or  because  he  considers  it  most  characteristic.  The 
differences  are  mainly  of  degree ,  and  the  great  dividing  difference 
is  between  the  w'riters  who  pose  principally  for  the  gallery,  and 
the  writers  who  pose  principally  for  themselves. 

In  the  former  class  it  is  perhaps  Mr.  Chesterton,  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  ]\Ir.  Hall  Caine  who  take  the  prizes.  At  the  close  of 
the  most  effective  passages  in  their  writings  they  always  seem 
to  wave  a  signal  to  the  claque.  When  Mr.  Chesterton  protests 
that  only  quite  incredible  propositions  can  be  quite  true,  when 
Mr.  Shaw  recognises  in  the  increasing  popularity  of  divorce  a 
healthy  token  of  a  great  moral  awakening,  and  when  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  re-discovers  the  Christian  religion  one  reads  between  the 
lines  an  implied  Nunc  plaudite  as  a  sort  of  stage  direction.  The 
manner  of  these  writers,  if  not  their  matter,  is  that  of  the 
stump  orator  or  the  popular  entertainer.  Not  slow  self-realisa¬ 
tion,  but  the  production  of  an  immediately  stunning  effect  upon 
a  startled  and  gaping  audience  apjx'ars  to  be  the  end  in  view. 

The  pose  of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  is  the  other  kind  of  pose. 
That  applause  is  absolutely  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  one 
must  not  venture  to  affirm.  Knowing  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  human  nature  in  people,  one  would  hesitate  to  say  as  much 
as  that  of  anyone.  But  it  certainly  is  not  his  first  consideration  ; 
he  does  not  seek  it  by  compromises  or  over-emphasis,  and  has, 
indeed,  the  air  of  being,  much  too  self-satisfied  to  do  so.  In 
some  of  his  prefaces  he  has  stated,  almost  in  so  many  words, 
that  critics  who  fail  to  appreciate  his  work  give  the  measure  of 
their  own  incapacity.  If  they  do  not  understand,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them.  He  knows  what  he  means,  and  has  his  point 
of  view — his  “  system  of  aesthetics  ”  and  his  philosophy  of  life. 
His  apparent  enthusiasm  for  non-morality  is  an  integral  portion 
of  a  comprehensive  scheme — one  of  the  irrefragable  links  in  the 
chain  that  binds  art  and  life  together.  The  scheme  is  of  more 
consequence  than  the  world’s  opinion  of  it.  So  is  the  manifesto - 
tion  of  it  through  his  personality.  Gaining  the  whole  world  is 
a  ]X)or  thing  beside  gaining  one’s  own  soul.  He  will  seek  that 
first,  whether  the  rest  be  added  unto  him  or  not.  Of  course,  a 
naan  cannot  do  it  without  posing.  Therefore,  he  poses.  But  he 
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poses  chiefly  for  himself,  and  the  pose  is  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  self-realisation. 

It  is  a  pose  which  has  one  suspicious  feature — a  certain  air  of 
ajsthetic  omniscience  which  does  not  always  quite  carry  convic¬ 
tion  :  the  pose,  in  fact,  of  a  man  extremely  sensitive  in  evcrv 
tentacle,  with  each  tentacle  separately  laying  intelligent  hold 
upon  a  separate  art.  Mr.  Symons  writes  poetry,  fiction,  and 
criticism.  He  criticises  not  literature  only,  but  also  painting, 
music,  and  the  drama.  He  pronounces  judgment  not  on  one 
literature  only,  but  on  three  :  the  English,  the  French,  and  the 
Italian.  His  range  extends  from  the  Elizabethans  to  the 
Decadents.  It  is  true  that  he  Is  continually  saying  luminous 
things  on  all  of  these  very  various  subjects,  but  the  circumstance 
remains  suspicious  all  the  same.  It  is  incredible,  to  adapt  a 
well-worn  saying,  that  any  man  ever  was  quite  so  aesthetically 
omniscient  as  ]\Ir.  Arthur  Symons  appears  to  be.  The  closest 
parallel  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  brothers  de 
Goncourt,  and  there  is  an  obvious  point  at  which  that  parallel 
breaks  down.  There  were  two  brothers  de  Goncourt,  and  there 
is  only  one  IMr.  Arthur  Symons  to  bear  the  undivided  burden  of 
universal  knowledge. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  not  the  knowledge,  but  the  pose,  that 
is  the  really  interesting  thing.  That,  if  it  were  not  interesting 
in  itself,  would  still  be  interesting,  because  it  is  so  well  sustained, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  well  defined.  Whatever  may  be  the 
precise  nature  of  the  literary  movement  with  which  Mr.  Symons 
is  connected — a  matter  to  which  w-e  w’ill  come  presently — he 
stands  towards  it  in  a  curiously  double  relation.  He  expounds  it 
as  w^ell  as  illustrating  it ;  he  is  its  Sainte-Beuve  as  well  as  its 
Victor  Hugo.  The  true  inwardness  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  may  be 
obscure  except  to  the  initiated ;  there  is  never  any  doubt  as  to 
the  true  inwardness  of  Mr.  Symons.  He  is  both  artist  and  critic, 
and  the  critic  lays  the  artist’s  soul  upon  the  table,  at  once,  as  it 
were,  inviting  and  defying  ribaldry.  He  presents  aestheticism  at 
once  in  its  latest  and  its  most  articulate  phase,  and  the  historical 
origin  of  the  point  of  view  and  frame  of  mind  which  it  expresses 
is  worth  inquiring  into. 

Its  ultimate  source  should  ]irobably  be  sought  in  pre-Eaphael- 
itism.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  further  back 
than  that  reaction  against  the  Philistinism  and  general  ugliness 
of  early  and  mid- Victorian  life.  It  established  a  new  religion  of 
beauty,  albeit  on  what  must  have  seemed  to  the  Philistines  a 
somewhat  doleful  basis.  It  lacked  laughter.  The  enemies  of 
Philistinism  who  laughed,  as  Matthew  Arnold  did,  were  not  pre- 
Baphaelites.  The  pre-Baphaelites  themselves  were  perhaps  a 
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little  too  conscious  that  the  overthrow  of  Philistinism  was  no 
laughing  matter.  Ecstasy  was  perhaps  their  substitute  for 
hilarity.  It  was  a  disposition  to  a  sort  of  a3sthetic  ecstasy  which 
they  bequeathed  to  their  Oxford  successors,  specifically  known  as 
.aesthetes,  who  had  first  Walter  Pater  and  then  Oscar  Wilde  for 
their  prophets. 

Plenty  of  Oxford  men  not  yet  middle-aged  can  well  remember 
that  aesthetic  Movement  and  the  strange  jargon  talked  by  its 
illumines.  They  were  “utter,”  they  said;  they  were  “too 
too  ”  ;  they  were  “  all  but.”  And  no  doubt  the  boast  that  they 
were  “  all  but  ”  was  the  best  founded,  and  received  the  most 
ironical  justification.  They  had  not,  that  is  to  say,  the  sincerity 
of  conviction  which  could  enable  them  to  stand  firm  in  the  day 
of  persecution,  and  that  day  of  persecution  came  upon  them  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  thunder-clap. 

What  happened,  to  be  precise,  was  this  :  Towards  the  end  of 
a  certain  summer  term,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  season  of  bump 
suppers,  a  certain  /Esthete  of  some  notoriety  brought  forward  a 
resolution  at  the  Union  proposing  that  the  Society  should  discon¬ 
tinue  its  subscription  to  Punch,  because  that  journal  was  ridiculing 
the  “New  Benaissance.”  The  proposal  w'as  rejected,  but  the 
end  of  the  matter  was  not  in  the  Debating  Hall,  but  at  the 
Esthete’s  college,  where  a  party  of  boating  men  were  convivially 
celebrating  their  success  upon  the  river.  The  harmony  of  the 
evening  ended  in  an  attack  upon  the  ^Esthete.  His  collection  of 
blue  china  was  thrown  out  of  his  window,  and  he  himself  was 
put  under  the  college  pump.  It  was  threatened  that  the  same 
measures  would  be  taken  with  other  /l^lsthetes  in  other  colleges, 
and  in  the  panic  that  ensued  the  Elsthetic  Movement  perished. 
The  leading  Elsthetes  hurried  as  one  man  to  the  barber’s  to  get 
their  hair  cut,  and  to  the  haberdasher’s  to  buy  high  collars.  Men 
who,  on  the  previous  day,  had  resembled  owls  staring  out  of  ivy 
bushes,  now  cultivated  the  appearance  of  timid  cows  shyly  peeping 
over  white  walls ;  and  all  the  available  enthusiasm — since  Oxford 
must  always  have  an  enthusiasm  of  some  sort — was  transferred 
to  Canon  Barnett’s  scheme  for  conveying  the  higher  life  to  the 
lower  orders  through  the  medium  of  University  Settlements. 

That  is  the  true  story  of  the  great  Philistine  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  aestheticism — but  it  was  only  a  local  insurrection.  E.s- 
theticism  was  expelled  from  Oxford,  but  was  not  extinguished. 
Only  its  exterior  affectations  were  killed  by  the  ridicule  of  Patience 
and  The  Colonel.  If  not  the  mantle,  at  least  a  double  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Oxford  .Esthetes  was  inherited  by  the  London 
Decadents,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  altered  the  character  of  the 
movement. 

Vri.  LXXXIV.  N.S. 
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They  were,  for  the  most  part,  older  men,  and  they  were  liviug 
under  a  gloomier  sky.  Consequently,  they  stood  to  the  .Esthetes 
almost  in  the  relation  of  professionals  to  amateurs.  The  ^Esthetes, 
after  all,  had  been  irresponsible  beings,  sad  as  night  (when  they 
were  so  sad)  only  for  wantonness.  There  was  no  real  tempera¬ 
mental  gloom  about  them ;  there  hardly  can  be  any  for  youth  at 
Oxford,  especially  in  the  summer  term.  Most  of  them  were  only 
half  in  earnest,  and  were,  in  reality,  laughing  in  their  sleeves. 
Even  their  leader,  Oscar  Wilde,  was  doing  so.  The  Decadents 
deceived  themselves  quite  as  much  as  they  deceived  the  world. 
For  anything  that  any  of  them  knew  to  the  contrary,  they  were 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  There  was  a  genuine  inwardness  about 
their  melancholy,  and  they  were  under  fresh  influences,  of  which 
the  iFsthetes  had  known  little  or  nothing  :  French  influences, 
Bohemian  influences,  alcoholic  influences.  For  Greek  moderation 
they  substituted  French  extravagances,  most  of  them  knowing 
the  French  tongue  well  and  the  Greek  indifferently.  The  Butte 
Montmartre  was  their  Parnassus,  and  their  culminating  hour 
came  when  they  fished  Verlaine  out  of  the  Cafe  du  Soleil  d’Or 
and  exhibited  him  in  London. 

One  need  not  insist,  however,  for  the  phase  did  not  endure.  Of 
Decadent  melancholy,  as  of  all  carnal  pleasure,  cometh  satiety 
at  last.  Perhaps  the  era  of  w^ars  and  the  call  for  energy  and 
efficiency  helped  to  put  an  end  to  it.  At  all  events,  the  party 
of  Decadent  rhymers  who  read  their  verses  to  one  another  in 
a  Fleet  Street  Tavern  gradually  broke  up.  Death  and  division— 
and  in  some  cases  perhaps  marriage  also — made  a  difference. 
One  Decadent  came  to  a  mysteriously  tragic  end  in  Paris ;  a  second 
drank  himself  to  death ;  a  third  was  run  over  by  a  cab.  Others 
seceded  and  relapsed  into  commonplace,  orderly  courses.  Among 
these  are  included  a  distinguished  librarian  in  London,  and  a 
distinguished  reporter  in  the  United  States.  To  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons,  almost  alone  among  them  belongs  the  glory  of  going  on 
and  still  to  be,  and  even  he  has  not  gone  on  precisely  upon  Deca¬ 
dent  lines.  He  does  not  now  call  himself  a  Decadent,  if  he  ever 
did.  Probably  he  has  always,  like  Sainte-Beuve,  stood  a  little 
aloof  from  the  movements  with  which  he  has  seemed  to  be  most 
intimately  associated.  That  is  perhaps  the  inevitable  destiny  of 
the  man  who  is  crdtic  as  well  as  artist.  Docadentism,  at  any  rate, 
has  been  in  his  case  a  station  on  the  road  to  Mysticism.  Through 
the  one  mental  phase,  as  through  the  other,  he  has,  as  he  puts 
it,  been  gradually  working  his  way  “towards  the  concrete  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  theory,  or  system  of  aesthetics,  of  all  the  arts.” 

One  must  beware,  of  course,  of  criticising  a  system  of  aesthetics 
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which  is  as  yet  only  partially  expounded.  It  often  hai^pens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  theorist  anticipates  his  conclusions  by  the  reiteration 
of  a  phrase  or  a  word,  and  to  this  rule  Mr.  Symons  seems  to  have 
conformed.  His  favourite  word  is  “escape”;  his  favourite 
phrase  “escape  from  life.”  Now  the  one  and  now  the  other 
re-appear  continually  in  all  kinds  of  connections.  Of  John  Adding¬ 
ton  Symonds,  for  example,  he  writes  :  “All  his  work  was  in  part 
an  escape,  an  escape  from  himself.”  Of  Ernest  Dowson’s  in¬ 
dulgence  in  the  squalid  debaucheries  of  the  Brussels  Kermesse 
he  writes:  “It  was  his  own  way  of  escape  from  life.”  Pas¬ 
sages  of  that  tenour  abound  in  his  writings,  and,  in  one  of  his 
papers  on  “  The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature,”  he  explains 
his  meaning  more  precisely.  The  exposition  is  too  long  to  quote 
in  full,  but  the  essential  sentences  must  be  given  :  — 

Our  only  chance,  in  this  world,  of  a  complete  happiness,  lies  in  the  measure 
of  our  success  in  shutting  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and  deadening  its  sense 
of  hearing,  and  dulling  the  keenness  of  its  apprehension  of  the  unknovsm. 

.  .  .  As  the  present  passes  from  us,  hardly  to  be  enjoyed  except  as  memory 
or  as  hope,  and  only  with  an  at  best  partial  recognition  of  the  uncertainty 
or  inutility  of  both,  it  is  with  a  kind  of  terror  that  we  wake  up,  every  now 
and  then,  to  the  whole  knowledge  of  our  ignorance,  and  to  some  perception 
of  where  it  is  leading  us.  To  live  through  a  single  day  with  that  over¬ 
powering  consciousness  of  our  real  position,  which,  in  the  moments  in 
which  alone  it  mercifully  comes,  is  like  blinding  light  or  the  thrust  of  a 
flaming  sword,  would  drive  any  man  out  of  his  senses.  .  .  .  And  so  there  is 
a  great  silent  conspiracy  between  us  to  forget  death;  all  our  lives  are  spent 
in  busily  forgetting  death.  That  is  why  we  are  so  active  about  so  many 
things  which  w’e  know  to  be  unimportant;  why  we  are  so  afraid  of  solitude, 
and  so  thankful  for  the  company  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Allowing  ourselves 
fnr  the  most  part  to  be  but  vaguely  conscious  of  that  great  suspense  in 
which  we  live,  we  find  our  escape  from  its  sterile,  annihilating  reality,  in 
many  dreams,  in  religion,  passion,  art;  each  a  forgetfulness,  each  a  symbol 
of  creation.  .  .  .  Each  is  a  kind  of  sublime  selfishness,  the  saint,  the  lover, 
and  the  artist  having  each  an  incommunicable  ecstasy  which  he  esteems 
ns  his  ultimate  attainment;  however,  in  his  lower  moments,  he  may  serve 
Ood  in  action,  or  do  the  wull  of  his  mistress,  or  minister  to  men  by  showing 
them  a  little  beauty.  But  it  is  before  all  things  an  escape.  .  .  . 

That  is  the  theory  of  art— which  is  at  the  same  time  a  theory 
of  life — in  so  far  as  it  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  formulated. 
No  human  pursuit  is,  or  is  viewed  as,  an  end  in  itself.  All  our 
occupations — except  those,  perhaps,  in  which  we  engage  at  the 
bidding  of  such  imperative  and  elementary  impulses  as  hunger 
and  thirst — are  so  many  devices  for  diverting  our  minds  from 
the  one  great  problem  which  we  cannot  hope  to  solve.  Eor  this 
reason  the  squire  rides  to  hounds ;  for  this  reason  the  smart  set 
play  bridge.  This  is  the  motive  of  the  indiscriminate  debauchery 
of  the  dissolute,  and  of  the  asceticism  of  the  monk;  this  is  the 
origin  and  the  use  of  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  the  drama.  But 
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the  way  of  the  ailist  is  the  best,  since,  by  the  symbolism  of  art, 
the  finite  may  obtain,  in  the  measure  of  finite  capacity,  some 
consoling  apprehension  of  the  infinite. 

No  doubt  the  formula  lacks  some  of  the  essentials  of  a  philo¬ 
sophy.  It  implies  that  the  mass  of  men  are  a  good  deal  more 
self-conscious,  and  a  good  deal  more  prone  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  riddle'  of  the  Universe  than  we  actually  find  them.  That 
riddle  is,  in  fact,  far  more  terrifying  to  those  who  think  they 
know  the  answer  to  it  than  to  those  who  recognise  that  they  do 
not.  It  frightened  Bunyan,  but  it  did  not  frighten  Gibbon. 
Many  men  live  calmly  and  contentedly  in  the  blind  indefinite 
faith  expressed  in  the  “  AUes  zal  reclit  kornen  ”  inscribed  on  the 
tomb  of  President  Brand  of  the  Orange  Pree  State.  To  many 
other  men  their  life  upon  the  earth  is  so  interesting,  and  their 
work  there,  as  it  seems  to  them,  so  clearly  an  end  in  itself,  that, 
when  the  hour  sounds  for  them  to  drop  it,  their  impulse  is  to 
exclaim,  with  Cecil  Rhodes  :  “  So  little  done  !  So  much  to  do!  ” 
Theirs  are  clear  cases  to  which  the  formula  does  not  apply,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  others.  Some  men,  indeed,  instead  of  being 
scared  by  the  mystery,  are  fascinated  by  it.  Herbert  Spencer 
did  not  want  to  run  away  from  it — though  it  is  true  that  his  own 
generalisations  appalled  him  in  the  end ;  nor  did  Henry  Sidgwick; 
nor  did  T.  H.  Green. 

The  most,  in  fact,  that  can  be  said  of  the  formula  is  that  it  is 
true  of  the  cases  to  which  it  applies — of  the  cases,  for  instance, 
of  such  religious  fanatics  as  John  Henry  Newsman  and  Frederick 
Faber,  and  also  of  such  sceptics  as,  say,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
James  Thomson,  and  Edward  FitzGerald — and  that  it  furnishes 
a  connecting  link  between  the  successive  phases  of  Mr.  Symons’ 
own  literaiT  career.  His  work,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  seems 
intended  to  be  read  as  the  record  of  a  series  of  endeavours  to 
“  escape  from  life  ” — life  being  interpreted  to  mean  the  unceas¬ 
ing  circle  of  speciilation  as  to  the  whence,  the  whither,  and  the 
why.  The  early  poems  relate  the  attempt  to  escape  by  means 
of  “the  raptures  and  roses.”  The  writer  recounts  his  voyages 
to  Cythera,  and  describes  the  particularities  of  miscellaneous 
caresses.  He  also  relates  how  he  has  sat  up  all  night  smoking 
and  drinking  in  foul  air  and  unprofitable  company.  But  all  in 
vain.  He  did  not  enjoy  as  mere  Philistines  might,  and  there  was 
no  escape  for  him  in  this  direction.  The  emptiness  and  the 
hollowness  of  it  all  w^ere  too  apparent  ;  — 

We  smoke,  to  fancy  that  we  dream. 

And  drink,  a  moment’s  joy  to  prove, 

And  fain  would  love,  and  only  seem 
To  love  because  we  cannot  love, 
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Draw  back  the  blinds,  put  out  the  light; 

’Tis  morning,  let  the  daylight  come. 

Godl  How  the  women’s  checks  are  white. 

And  how'  the  sunlight  strikes  us  dumb ! 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  set  the  reviewers  jibing,  with 
the  result  that,  in  a  subsequent  preface,  Mr.  Symons  expressed 
contempt  for  them.  It  had  appeared  to  them,  no  doubt,  that 
men  who  took  no  pleasure  in  such  proceedings  might  as  well 
refrain  from  them,  and  it  was,  indeed,  hardly  reasonable  to  expect 
them  to  divine  that  the  poet  was  only  drawn  to  them  as  a  dis¬ 
traction  from  the  riddle  of  this  painful  earth.  The  motive,  more 
characteristic  of  French  than  of  English  poets,  was  too  subtle  for 
them,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Symons  himself,  looking  back  upon  the 
matter,  would  admit  that,  even  in  his  case,  it  was  not  so  much 
express  as  implied,  and  that  he  has  even,  in  part,  given  us  an 
ex  post  facto  glorification  of  dissolute  behaviour. 

The  ascription  of  the  motive,  however,  fits  in  wnth  the  general 
scheme.  Somehow  and  somewhere  the  escape  from  life  must 
be  found  if  sanity  was  to  be  preserved — that  is  the  consistent  pose. 
We  have  seen  Mr.  Symons  seeking  it  in  Bohemianism.  We  then 
see  him  seeking  it  in  love,  in  travel,  in  every  one  of  the  arts  from 
poetry  to  skirt  dancing.  The  arts  lead  him  on  through  Symbolism 
to  I\Iysticism,  and  therein  he  finds  such  release  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  achieve  :  — 

The  doctrine  of  Mysticism  .  .  .  presents  us,  not  with  a  guide  for  con¬ 
duct,  not  with  a  plan  for  our  happiness,  not  with  an  explanation  of  any 
mystery,  but  with  a  theory  of  life  which  makes  us  familiar  with  mystery, 
and  which  seems  to  harmonise  those  instincts  which  make  for  religion, 
passion,  and  art,  freeing  us  at  once  from  a  great  bondage.  The  final  uncer¬ 
tainty  remains,  but  we  seem  to  knock  less  helplessly  at  closed  doors,  coming 
so  much  closer  to  Ihe  once  terrifying  eternity  of  things  about  us,  as  we 
come  to  look  upon  these  things  as  shadows,  through  which  we  have  our 
shadowy  passage. 

This  statement,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  not  exactly 
define  a  doctrine  or  do  anything  more  than  express  a  frame 
of  mind,  but  the  language  of  the  most  elaborate  theologists, 
when  precise  definitions  are  invited,  seldom  seems  to  amount 
to  more  than  that.  Whatever  some  half-educated  or 
muddle-headed  clergymen  may  say,  no  religion — no  solution 
of  the  ultimate  problem — can  rest,  in  the  last  resort,  upon 
authority.  “  You  mustn’t  tell  me  what  the  soldier  said.  It  isn’t 
evidence,”  is  the  unanswerable  retort  to  w'hoever  presumes  to 
quote  on  these  matters  a  Council  of  the  Church,  or  a  Bishop,  or 
a  Pope,  or  any  other  Great  Panjandrum.  The  Great  Panjan¬ 
drums  of  the  past  have  declared  many  doctrines,  which  the  Great 
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Panjandrums  of  the  present  do  not  hold.  Any  religion  which 
depended  solely  upon  that  sort  of  evidence  would  long  since  have 
been  argued  out  of  existence.  Yet  religion  remains,  though  all 
the  dogmas  are  in  the  melting-pot,  and  the  Christian  terminology 
has  ceased  to  correspond  to  anything  definite  in  thought  or  defin¬ 
able  in  language.  It  remains  because  men  feel  that,  through 
some  faculty  other  than  reason,  they  have  apprehension  of  certain 
truths  which  they  can  neither  demonstrate  nor  formulate,  because, 
that  is  to  say,  they  have,  and  cannot  divest  themselves  of,  the 
sort  of  faith  which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  It  is  a 
faith  w'hich  results  in  codes  of  conduct,  though  it  does  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  supply  them.  It  does  not  make  the  infinite  comprehen¬ 
sible  to  the  finite  intelligence,  but  it  does  rob  the  infinite  mystery 
of  its  terror.  In  that  sense — as  distinguished  from  the  sense  of 
the  Theosophists  with  their  elaborate  cosmogony — it  might  almost 
be  said  that  we  are  all  Mystics  nowadays,  though  not  all  of  us 
use  the  name,  or  are  even  conscious  of  our  title  to  it.  In  so  far 
as  that  is  Mr.  Symons’  meaning,  what  he  says  of  the  uses  cf 
Mysticism  is  more  true  than  new.  The  individual  note  is  struck 
rather  in  his  insistence  upon  the  maddening  terror  which  the 
mystery  may  inspire.  Of  this,  too,  there  is  perhaps  an  explana¬ 
tion. 

For  the  origin  of  the  terror,  wdiere  it  is  felt,  seems  to  lie,  not 
in  the  mystery  itself,  but  in  the  belief  in  some  particular  solution 
of  it.  In  spite  of  Addison’s  appeal  to  his  friends  to  “  see  how 
a  Christian  could  die  ”  ;  in  spite  of  the  heroism  of  innumerable 
martyrs ;  in  spite  of  Saint  Paul’s  “  For  me  to  live  is  Christ  and 
to  die  is  gain,”  it  is  a  common  reproach  against  the  Christian 
religion  that  it  has  taught  men  to  be  afraid  of  death.  The 
Christian  sinner  is  afraid  to  die  (at  all  events  in  cold  blood),  if 
the  Christian  saint  is  not.  Death  is  feared  by  him  in  a  sense 
in  which  it  was  never  feared  by  the  Pagans,  and  as  it  is  not 
feared  to-day  by  Buddhists,  Hindus,  or  Mohammedans.  And  for 
a  very  obvious  reason.  To  him  alone  has  the  doctrine  of  the 
terrors  of  hell  been  preached. 

The  intensity  of  the  terror,  moreover,  does  not  depend  upon, 
or  vary  concomitantly  with,  depravity  of  conduct.  It  depends 
far  more  upon  the  shape  in  w'hich  the  doctrine  is  presented,  and 
upon  the  nervous  orffanisation  of  the  hearer,  flome  teachers  are 
very  vague  about  hell ,  and  others  are  very  precise ;  some  empha¬ 
sise  and  others  minimise  the  danger  of  going  there.  The  hell 
imagined  by  Dante  is  bad  enough,  but  it  can  be  made  still  more 
anpalling  by  the  rhetoric  of  a  Spurgeon.  A  further  aggravation 
of  the  horror  may  reside  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  it.  According  to  some  teachers,  one  may  be  predestined  to 
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it;  accordiug  to  others  oue  may  have  predestined  oneself  to  it 
by  committing  “  the  unpardonable  sin.”  Theoretically,  the  way 
of  escape  may  lie  through  “grace”;  but  the  granting  of  grace 
is  a  miracle  that,  in  any  particular  case,  may  happen  to  be  with¬ 
held.  The  doctrine,  expressed  in  that  form,  is  very  trying  to 
the  nerves. 

Some  nerves  are  proof  against  it.  Some  natures  lack  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  fail  to  visualise  the  picture.  The  doctrine  only  pro¬ 
duces  its  full  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  child  at  once  literal, 
sensitive,  and  imaginative.  To  such  children  it  causes  long  hours 
of  agonising  dread  of  which  they  do  not  even  dare  to  speak. 
That  way  lies  madness  as  every  specialist  in  insanity  well  knows ; 
and  even  emancipation  from  the  literal  doctrine  itself  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  all  its  effects  are  nullified  thenceforth  and 
for  ever.  Calvinism  and  Methodism  are  creeds  which  continue 
subtly  to  influence  impressionable  minds  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  believed.  May  we  not  perhaps  And  in  this  fact  a 
further  clue  to  the  philosophy  of  life,  and  even  to  the  “  system 
of  ajsthetics  ”  of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons? 

The  suggestion  is  not  made  on  the  strength  of  any  personal 
knowledge — to  which,  if  one  possessed  it,  it  would  be  impertinent 
to  refer — but  as  the  result  of  a  careful  reading  of  the  w'ork 
entitled  “Spiritual  Adventures.”  The  first  paper,  called  “A 
Prelude  to  Life,”  and  written  in  the  first  person,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  be  read  as  autobiography,  and  the  other  papers  cannot  be 
so  read ;  but  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
emotions  which  they  dissect,  and  from  the  kind  of  insight  shown 
in  the  dissection.  Methodism,  and  the  hell  fire  which  blazes 
around  Methodism,  and  the  madness  which  is  akin  to  it,  are 
themes  to  which  Mr.  Symons  recurs  as  if  they  had  a  special 
fascination  for  him ;  themes,  too,  on  which  he  writes  like  a  man 
who  has  acquired  his  knowledge,  not  from  without,  but  from 
within — who  has  not  merely  observed  but  felt.  The  story  of 
“  Seaward  Lackland  ”  is  specifically  the  story  of  a  preacher  whom 
Methodism  drove  to  madness.  In  “  A  Prelude  to  Life  ”  we  find 
this  significant  passage  :  — 

The  thought  of  hell  was  often  in  iny  mind  .  .  .  always  ready  to  come 
forward  at  any  external  suggestion.  Once  or  twice  it  came  to  me  with  such 
nvidness  that  I  rolled  over  on  the  ground  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  trying 
to  pray  God  that  I  might  not  be  sent  to  hell,  but  unable  to  fix  my  mind  on 
the  words  of  the  prayer.  I  felt  the  eternal  fiames  taking  hold  of  me,  and 
some  foretaste  of  their  endlessness  seemed  to  enter  into  my  being. 

This  surely  is  neither  invented  nor  imagined,  but  is  remem¬ 
bered.  One  would  say  that  it  is  one  of  those  vivid  memories 
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which  are  also  iuflueuces,  aud  that  much  that  seems  idiosyncratic 
in  the  subsequent  attitude  towards  life  aud  creeds  may  be 
explained  by  it.  Some  men  in  getting  rid  of  their  creeds  get 
rid  also  of  their  fears,  and,  ceasing  to  believe,  become  as  if  they 
never  had  believed.  That  is  the  impression  which  one  derives 
from  such  sceptical  writers  as  Matthew  Arnold  and  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen.  But  there  are  also  two  other  classes  of  sceptics  :  those 
who  are  made  melancholy  by  the  obligation  to  abandon  hope, 
and  those  for  whom  a  vague  is  substituted  for  a  definite  appre¬ 
hension.  To  this  last  class  belong  all  those  who,  being  sensitively 
organised,  have  been  thoroughly  frightened  by  Methodist  or 
Calvinist  threatenings  in  their  childhood.  Unless  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons  is  such  a  one,  then  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by 
his  writings  is  singularly  misleading.  All  the  indications  arc  that 
Methodism  made  him  before  art  and  literature  began  to  mould 
him;  and  that,  when  he  speaks  of  an  “escape  from  life,’’  he 
means,  in  the  first  instance,  an  escape  from  Methodism,  and,  in 
the  second  instance,  an  escape  from  the  ineffaceable  mark  which 
Methodism  has  branded  on  his  mind. 


Francis  Gribble. 
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London,  June  22nd,  1908. 

Morocco  is  still  the  immediate  focus  of  the  diplomatic  conflict, 
and  the  struggle  is  not  the  less  serious  and  profound  because 
it  is  fought  in  comparative  silence  and  with  elaborate  etiquette. 
It  would  be  idle  to  pretend,  however,  that  the  situation  is  sim¬ 
plified  for  France  by  the  latest  development  in  the  interior 
of  the  Shereefian  Empire.  For  a  long  period  we  have  main¬ 
tained  that  Abdul  Aziz  was  a  nerveless  degenerate  in¬ 
capable  of  rule,  and  that  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  uphold 

him  as  to  make  the  empty  sack  to  stand.  This  w'as  the  view 

of  all  who  were  best  acquainted  with  Moorish  conditions, 
and,  unfortunately  for  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  it  has  proved  to  be  the 
correct  estimate.  From  the  moment  of  his  abandonment  of  his 
capital  the  cause  of  the  nominal  Sultan  was  evidently  lost,  and 
fortune  was  bound  to  shine  upon  the  banners  of  the  usurper.  Abdul 
.\ziz  was  encouraged  to  march  to  the  coast  and  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  protection  of  the  French  at  Rabat.  The  result  has  been 
the  disappearance  of  the  last  vestige  of  his  authority  and  the 
triumphal  progress  of  his  brother.  Although  the  coast  route  is 
closed,  Mulai  Hafid  has  had  no  difficulty  in  asserting  his  ascendancy. 
He  has  marched  without  a  check  from  Marrakesh  to  Mekinez  and 
thence  to  Fez  itself.  He  entered  the  latter  city  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  June  amid  the  frantic  rejoicings  of  the  people.  He  is 
now  in  possession  of  all  three  capitals.  He  holds  every  other 
town  of  importance  in  the  interior.  Beyond  the  range  of  the 
French  guns  he  is  master  of  every  inch  of  the  territory  which  had 
acknowledged,  in  latter  years,  the  deposed  sovereign’s  authority. 
By  practically  the  whole  body  of  his  people  Mulai  Hafid  therefore 
is  considered  to  be  Sultan  of  ^lorocco  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
Captain  of  the  Faith  by  the  choice  of  the  people.  The  collapse 
of  the  cause  of  Abdul  Aziz  is  complete.  His  remaining  garrisons 
have  thrown  open  their  gates  to  his  successor,  and  there  is 
treachery  even  in  the  dwindling  band  about  his  person. 

♦  ♦ 

« 

There  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  of  Mulai  Hafid, 
in  consequence  of  his  success;  but  it  is  at  least  unwise  to  regard 
him  with  prejudice.  Mr.  Walter  Harris  has  often  thrown  the 
revealing  flash  of  an  unexpected  sidelight  upon  the  Moroccan 
problem,  but  he  has  never  written  anything  more  brilliantly  instruc¬ 
tive  than  his  letter  to  The  Times  protesting  against  premature 
condemnation  of  the  new  Sultan  and  his  proceedings.  Immediately 
after  Mulai  Hafid ’s  entry  into  the  premier  capital  he  was  accused,  in 
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a  singular  telegram,  of  having  destroyed  the  “  evidences  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  ”  accumulated  by  his  enlightened  predecessor  in  the  Royal 
palace.  The  suggestion  was  obviously  that  Mulai  Hafid  was  a  narrow 
zealot,  whose  conduct  would  be  inspired  by  anti-foreign  fanaticism. 
But  what  are  the  facts?  Mr.  Walter  Harris  had  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  seeing  the  vast  museum  of  hideous  trash  collected  by  the 
deposed  Sultan  with  undiscriminating  mania,  and  the  grotesque 
inventory  shows  only  too  plainly  the  real  cause  of  the  downfall 
of  Abdul  Aziz.  .\lthough  there  are  no  roads  in  Morocco,  there 
were  stored  at  the  palace  many  motor-cars  rusty  and  collapsed. 
There  was  a  stable  filled  w'ith  scores  of  broken  bicycles.  There 
was  a  studio  “  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  warped  canieias 
and  decaying  photographic  material.”  Although  there  is  no  avail¬ 
able  river  at  Fez,  the  Sultan  possessed  a  damaged  steam  launch 
or  two.  Though  coal  is  unknown  in  that  capital  there  were  huge 
kitchen  ranges  in  stock.  A  printing  press  in  an  open-air  tennis- 
court  had  sunk  by  its  own  weight  deep  into  the  ground.  Othei-s 
of  the  larger  toys  were  a  passenger  lift  which  had  never  been 
installed,  and  ‘‘  a  State  coach,  moth-eaten  within,  which  the  damp 
and  rain  of  three  years  have  almost  turned  to  pulp.”  But  there 
were  also  things  of  a  different  character  in  this  astounding  medley 
of  fantastic  rubbish.  ”  Four-post  beds  of  expensive-l<x)king  glass. 

.  .  .  An  enormous  collection  of  biograph  films,  many  of  subjects 
which  the  County  Council  w^ould  never  permit  in  London;  cases 
of  imaginary  and  fantastic  uniforms  invented  and  evolved  by 
expensive  tailors ;  stores  full  of  broken  mechanical  toys,  gilded 
bird-cages,  telescopic  ladders  such  as  are  used  for  cleaning  the  roofs 
of  railway  stations,  an  incomplete  locomotive  .  .  .  miles  of  wall¬ 
paper,  ladies’  underclothing  and  false  hair,  fire  balloons,  pianos, 
harmoniums,  and  street  organs ;  stuffed  birds  and  a  thousand 
other  miscellaneous  ati’ocities,  one  and  all  corrupted  by  moth  and 
rust,  eaten  by  rats  and  covered  with  mildew  and  cobwebs.” 

* 

* 

This  chaotic  mass  of  uncouth  monstrosities  and  vicious  vulgarity 
was  piled  up  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
much  of  it  was  purchased  when  famine  raged  in  the  land,  and 
the  people  were  dying  in  the  streets.  Abdul  Aziz  is  not  solely 
to  be  blamed.  His  weakness  of  mind  was  abused  by  more 
unscrupulous  persons.  He  purchased  many  things  useful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  by  report  which  he  would  not  have  ordered  if  he  could  have 
seen  them  beforehand.  But  utter  feebleness  of  intellect  and  char 
acter  are  not  redeemed  by  the  intermittent  show  of  good  intentions 
on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of  an  Oriental  State  in  a  condition  of 
anarchy.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Abdul  Aziz  was  unfit 
to  be  ruler  of  Morocco,  and  that  no  power  can  restore  him  to  his 
place,  or  could  have  kept  him  in  it.  Mulai  Hafid  deserves  the 
respect  of  foreign  nations  as  well  as  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
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his  subjects  for  his  destruction  of  such  “  evidences  of  civilisation  ” 
as  Mr.  Walter  Harris  describes.  It  must  nevertheless  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  new  ruler  has  to  be  tested  in  his  turn.  He  has  the 
invaluable  advantage  of  coming  to  the  throne  at  a  mature  age 
and  with  the  results  of  his  brother’s  methods  to  serve  as  a  warning 
example.  Nothing  absolutely  certain  is  known  about  his  character. 
He  has  thus  far  been  carried  forward  upon  a  wave  of  revolt.  He 
has  passed  through  no  hard  ordeal  either  as  a  warrior  or  a  states¬ 
man.  He  has  marched  into  cities  ready  to  receive  him.  By  far 
the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task  now  begins.  If  he  does  not 
advance  against  the  infidel,  if  he  proves  himself  unable  to  restore 
comparative  order  and  prosperity,  there  will  be  the  inevitable 
reaction.  Mulai  Hafid,  now  that  he  has  occupied  Fez,  cannot  take 
any  further  active  step  without  danger.  Legitimate  authority  is 
always  recognised  for  some  considerable  time  regardless  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  but  in  the  case  of  a  usurper  even  the  first  failure  may 
be  fatal.  These  are  calculations  upon  which  the  Quai  d’Orsay  can 
safely  depend  in  the  immediate  future. 

♦  ♦ 

# 

In  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  a  few  days  ago,  the  motion  by  M. 
Jaures  for  the  evacuation  of  Morocco  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority.  jM.  Pichon’s  speech  showed  that  the  policy  of  the 
Clemenceau  Cabinet  is  far  more  shrewd  and  tenacious  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed.  It  is  admittedly  a  mistake  that  Abdul  Aziz  was  so  long 
and  so  uselessly  patronised.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Mulai  Hafid 
should  be  precipitately  acknowledged.  There  could  be  no  cruder 
advice.  The  business  of  France  is  neither  to  advance  nor  to  retreat, 
but  to  sit  tight.  The  situation  is  delicate  and  anxious  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Kepublic,  but  Mulai  Hafid  is  in  a  far  worse  predicament. 
He  is  still  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  He  has  still  to 
reckon  with  El  Roghi  and  with  the  incalculable  activities  of  Raisuli. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  sovereign  of  IMorocco  as  his  ancestors 
were,  and  as  his  brother  was  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  The  eight 
ports  are  in  foreign  hands.  General  d’Amade  has  swept  the  Shawia 
country,  and  he  is  in  command  of  a  force  which  no  Shereefian  army 
could  meet  in  the  open.  Upon  the  Algerian  frontier.  General 
Lyautey  is  vigorously  active.  All  the  gateways  of  trade  are  under 
foreign  control,  and,  above  all,  those  who  hold  the  ports  will  continue 
to  collect  the  revenues.  The  new  Sultan  will  never  have  an  effective 
income  until  he  comes  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the 
Republic.  He  is  under  no  doubt  as  to  M.  Pichon’s  demands. 
France  will  require  from  Mulai  Hafid  the  acceptance  of  the  Act  of 
Algeciras,  and  the  payment  either  of  an  indemnity  in  cash  or  its 
diplomatic  equivalent.  If  M.  Clemenceau  and  his  colleagues  receive 
the  firm  and  patient  support  of  their  countrymen  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  France,  by  sitting  tight,  can  force  the  usurper  to 
negotiate.  His  difficulties,  however,  are  very  real.  He  is  in  the 
position  of  the  seventeenth  century  juryman,  who  found  it  hard  to 
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find  a  verdict  according  to  his  conscience,  since  if  he  said  “  Guilty,” 
he  would  never  again  brew  for  the  people,  while,  if  he  said  ”  Not 
guilty,”  he  would  never  again  brew  for  the  King.  If  Mulai  Hafid 
accepts  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  agrees  to  pay  an  indemnity  or  makes 
equivalent  concessions,  he  may  not  be  recognised  by  the  people. 

In  the  opposite  case  he  will  not  be  recognised  by  France.  To  be 
a  Sultan  without  revenue  is  almost  worse  than  to  be  a  Sultan 
without  subjects.  So  far  as  Morocco  itself  is  concerned,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  possession  of  the  ports,  France  has  not  only 
something  to  bargain  with,  but  simply  by  sitting  tight  can  bring 
almost  irresistible  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  palace  at  Fez,  where 
the  want  of  funds  will  soon  make  itself  felt  with  severity. 

♦  ♦ 

* 

The  danger,  if  any,  lies  elsewhere.  It  lies  not  beyond  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  but  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  From  first  to  last  the 
real  obstacle  in  the  path  of  M.  Delcasse’s  plans  has  been  the  attitude 
of  Berlin.  Day  after  day,  and  even  by  the  semi-official  newspapers 
in  closest  touch  with  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  France  is  accused  of 
pursuing  a  policy  of  calculated  mystification.  She  is  asked  to 
declare  herself,  and  the  sabre  is  rattled.  France,  however,  declines 
to  be  intimidated.  She  is  not  in  Morocco  under  a  time-limit,  and 
her  moral  position  is  impregnable.  She  is  entitled  to  exact  an 
indemnity.  If  Germany  seized  Kiao  Chau  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  two  missionaries,  French  interests  and  French  citizens  have 
suffered  enough  in  Morocco  to  justify  the  annexation  of  a 
whole  continent  by  a  logical  extension  of  Potsdam  precedents. 
At  the  end  of  May,  however,  the  French  Ambassador  in 
Berlin,  M.  Cambon,  handed  Herr  von  Schon  an  official  note 
embodying  the  substance  of  the  instructions  given  to  General 
d’Amade.  According  to  this  document  the  Shawia  country  is  to  be 
gradually  evacuated,  and  the  restoration  of  a  normal  state  of  things 
in  this  region  is  to  be  assured  by  military  posts,  which  will  be  at 
first  held  by  French  troops  and  will  be  ultimately  transferred  to  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  themselves.  The  well-known  organ  read  by  the 
Kaiser  and  often  excellently  informed,  the  Lokalanzeiger,  declares 
that  M.  Cambon  and  Herr  von  Schon  had  a  confidential  and  very 
satisfactory  conversation  upon  other  subjects  than  the  problem  of 
Alorocco.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Wilhelmstrasse  upon 
its  side  is  in  by  far  the  most  difficult  diplomatic  predicament  it  has 
ever  known  since  1870.  If  France  were  isolated,  she  would  be 
summoned  to  make  a  complete  diplomatic  surrender,  and  if  she 
refused  to  prostrate  heirself  she  would  be  attacked.  But  there  is 
no  more  fundamental  certainty  of  European  politics  than  this,  that 
the  whole  strength  of  England  and  llussia  will  have  to  be  reckoned 
with  before  France  goes  down.  The  general  situation  is  not  free 
from  peril,  but  Gemiany  will  not  go  to  Armageddon  for  the  sake  of 
Morocco  alone. 

*  * 
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The  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  are  the  more  concentrated  on  counter¬ 
action  elsewhere.  In  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  the  German 
Press  has  published  further  particulars  of  the  Bagdad  railway 
extension.  There  can  be  no  serious  doubt  that  we  have  to  deal  with 
three  simultaneous  undertakings  nominally  separate,  but  in  the 
closest  political  and  strategical  connection.  As  construction  upon 
any  tunnel  or  railway  may  be  commenced  at  both  ends,  so  the 
through  route  of  the  future  from  Berlin  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
to  Mecca  will  be  facilitated  by  railway  operations  upon  three  very 
different  stretches.  We  cannot  consider  it  a  mere  coincidence  that 
(1)  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  concession  for  a  railway  through  the  Sanjak 
controlling  the  route  to  Salonika  should  have  been  granted  only  a  few 
weeks  before  (2)  the  extension  of  the  Bagdad  railway  was  arranged. 
But  (3)  one  of  the  Sultan’s  main  purposes  is  to  make  the  latter 
scheme  in  conjunction  with  the  Hejaz  railway  the  means  of  securing 
a  through  connection  between  Constantinople  and  Mecca.  Baron 
Aehrenthal  may  possibly  have  deeper  visions  of  his  own  than  he 
communicates  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse ;  but  for  the  present,  at  least, 
he  is  acting  as  though  he  were  the  very  willing  intermediary  between 
Germany  and  the  Mohammedan  world.  At  present,  as  we  have 
several  times  explained,  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Berlin  and  Yildiz  that  the  trunk-route  between  them 
passes  over  Bulgarian  territory.  To  make  all  connections  actually 
secure  in  Europe  a  new  route  to  Salonika  and  thence  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  must  be  opened  by  the  link-line  through  Novi-Bazar. 

*  * 

* 

A  further  agreement  between  the  Sultan  and  the  German 
syndicate  was  signed  upon  the  2nd  of  June  last  after  the  protracted 
negotiations  and  delays  of  the  last  five  years.  In  the  meantime  the 
Bagdad  railway  has  stopped  short  at  the  foot  of  the  formidable 
escarpments  of  the  Taurus^ — some  sixteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  What  is  now  provided  for  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  middle  section,  fonming  by  far  the  hardest  part  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  The  peaks  of  the  Taurus  rise  to  an  elevation  of 
nearly  eleven  thousand  feet,  and  the  pass  by  which  the  line  must 
be  carried  over  the  chain  lies  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  4,000 
feet.  Then,  however,  the  route  will  dip  down  into  the  beautiful 
and  rich  valley  of  Adana,  and  will  be  connected  with  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  opposite  Cyprus  by  the  little  branch  line  already  existing 
between  Adana  and  Mersina.  Again,  however,  the  line  must  rise 
to  cross  the  Amanus  range,  forming  the  watershed  between  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  Dipping  down  now  towards  the 
Euphrates,  the  enterprise  will  cross  that  river  by  a  bridge  which 
is  expected  to  be  a  magnificent  work,  and  the  middle  section, 
skirting  the  Kurdish  highlands,  will  end  at  El  Helif  in  Upper  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  midway  between  the  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  and  the  town 
of  Mosul  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  At 
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first  sight,  a  temporary  terminus  at  a  place  so  apparently 
unimportant  as  El  Helif  might  appear  to  hang  in  air.  But  there 
are,  of  course,  serious  reasons  for  making  at  this  point  a  marked 
pause  in  the  construction  of  the  main  line.  It  is  intended  to  make 
El  Helif  into  a  great  military  junction,  which  may  some  day  be 
called  the  “  Harbin  ”  of  Mesopotamia.  The  idea  is  to  carry  branch 
lines  from  this  to  Diarbekr  and  Mardin,  and  other  Kurdish  centres. 
The  whole  length  of  the  middle  section  from  the  Taurus  to  El  Helif 
will  be  about  six  hundred  miles,  but  from  a  strategical  point  of  view 
this  part  of  the  enterprise  will  be  more  important  than  anything 
beyond,  for  it  will  enable  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  fighting 
strength  of  Asiatic  Turkey  to  be  mobilised  by  rail  in  a  manner 
which  W'ould  make  Turkish  concentration  easier,  and  a  Russian 
invasion*  more  hazardous  than  at  any  time  before.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Before  crossing  the  Euphrates  the  main  line  will  link  up  with 
the  Hejaz  railw'ay,  w'hich  by  that  time  will  stretch  through  Syria 
to  Mecca  itself.  This  line,  built  by  contributions  from  the  faithful 
and  by  the  free  labour  of  Turkish  troops,  is  expected  to  reach 
Medina  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

«  * 

« 

All  this  w'ill  be  an  accomplished  fact  withiii  another  five  or  six 
years,  and  the  result  will  be  to  transform  the  Turkish  Question. 
The  through -route  from  the  Bosphorus  to  IMecca  will  be  the  vital 
artery  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  The  line  for  a  greater  part 

of  its  length  will  be  very  assailable  from  the  sea,  but  it  will  do 

far  more  to  realise  the  pan-Islamic  idea  than  any  practical  enterprise 
that  has  yet  been  undertaken.  Of  course,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that  in  all  this  part  of  their  joint  project  the  Sultan 
and  the  Kaiser  are  entirely  within  their  independent  rights,  and  no 
other  Power  has  any  technical  claim  to  interfere  with  them. 
When  the  trunk-line  to  Bagdad  is  at  El  Helif,  and  almost  the  full 

fighting  strength  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  can  he  concentrated  if 

need  be  at  that  junction,  the  railway  will  still  be  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  will  still  be  far  from  the  British  sphere 
of  influence,  and  far  from  any  point  at  which  our  right  of  inter¬ 
ference  could  become  effective.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  whether 
in  ten  years  or  less,  the  question  will  arise  whether  the  Gulf  section 
of  the  Bagdad  railway  is  to  be  under  British  auspices  or  not,  and 
an  issue  will  be  raised  upon  which  the  existence  of  our  whole 
Empire  in  the  East — in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  India. — may  possibly 
depend.  And  long  before  tbe  question  becomes  critical  for  us,  it 
will  become  critical  for  Russia,  as  we  have  seen.  Upon  the  one 
hand,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  rivet  the  Austro-Turkish  grip  on 
Macedonia,  and  to  prevent  the  creation  of  the  Greater  Bulgaria, 
which  would  go  far  to  checkmate  the  striking  plans  of  Berlin  and 
Yikliz.  On  the  other  hand,  Ottoman  mobilisation  in  Asia 
Minor  would  be  facilitated  to  an  extent  making  it  more  impossible 
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for  Russia  to  break  tiirough  the  Armenian  barrier  than  for  the 
Turks  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  Tsar’s  Trans-Caucasian 
provinces.  The  fight  for  railway-power  will  be  as  important  in  the 
twentieth  century  as  was  the  fight  for  sea-power  in  previous  cen¬ 
turies.  The  war  in  the  Far  East  was  in  reality  waged  upon  a 
railway  question.  The  diplomatic  struggle  is  about  to  be  waged 
in  the  Near  East  by  competitive  railways.  The  most  fascinating 
and  perilous  of  all  the  problems  of  this  kind  has  begun  once  more 
to  push  slowly  but  surely  towards  the  critical  point  in  the  Middle 
East. 

*  * 

* 

In  the  meantime  the  solution  of  all  these  questions  depends  upon 
the  political  evolution  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  though  the  future 
of  the  Danubian  Empire  seems  perhaps  less  dark  than  at  any  time 
in  the  last  half  century  it  is  far  more  uncei’tain  than  ever.  The 
European  balance,  nay,  the  political  equipoise  of  the  world,  will 
be  maintained  or  overturned  according  as  the  historic  dominion  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  may  show  itself  capable  of  independent 
existence  or  not.  At  present  the  revered  and  venerable  person  of 
the  Emperor  himself  is  the  only  concrete  symbol  of  Hungarian 
unity.  Nothing  has  been  stranger  than  the  rejuvenation  of  a  de¬ 
crepit  State  by  the  influence  of  an  aged  monarch.  When  we  look 
back  it  is  easy  for  us  in  this  country  to  realise  how  closely  connected 
with  the  homage  of  the  nation  to  Queen  Victoria  in  her  latter  years 
was  the  surge  of  Imperial  feeling  which  reached  its  climax  in  the 
Jubilee  celebrations  of  more  than  a  decade  ago.  A  similar  and 
almost  a  stranger  thing  is  happening  in  the  Empire  which  would  have 
to  be  invented  if  it  did  not  exist.  W'^e  know  how  evanescent  are 
these  popular  emotions  which  exhaust  themselves  almost  by  the  act  of 
display.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  celebrations  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph’s  sixtieth  year  upon  the  throne  will  leave  an 
ineffaceable  impression  upon  the  imagination  of  all  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  peoples.  Even  if  the  Imperial  idea  should  not  be  finally 
effective  in  welding  all  the  jarring  races  into  one  sofid  and  permanent 
State,  it  is  certain  that  the  chances  for  the  regeneration  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  thfe  Danubian  Empire  are  far  brighter  than  they  have 
appeared  at  any  moment  during  the  last  generation.  The  recent 
visit  of  the  North  German  Sovereigns  was  like  the  exhibition  in  a 
modern  museum  of  an  illuminated  page  torn  out  of  a  mediaeval 
chronicle.  The  effect  was  upon  the  whole  disturbing,  for  the  unmis¬ 
takable  suggestion  conveyed  was  that  Austria-Hungary  must  regard 
itself  as  an  annexe  to  the  German  Empire. 

*  * 

* 

more  extraordinary  scene,  one  almost  incomparable  indeed  in 
its  vitalising  effect,  was  witnessed  in  the  second  week  of  June,  when 
the  Kaiser’s  jubilee  was  celebrated  in  Vienna  by  all  the  peoples 
of  the  polyglot  Dominion.  For  nearly  three  and  a  half  hours  the 
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Emperor,  close  upon  his  eightieth  year,  stood  erect  upon  the  edge 
of  a  platform,  while  some  12,000  of  his  subjects — a  medley  of  races 
in  blood,  a  medley  of  centuries  in  aspect — passed  before  him  in 
what  has  been  reasonably  described  as  the  greatest  historical 
pageant  ever  known.  Although  it  was  a  day  of  perfect  summer, 
for  nearly  two  hours  a  strange  rainbow  arched  the  sky,  and  the 
symbol  sent  a  thrill  of  superstitious  hope  throughout  the  Empire. 
So  primitive  in  instinct  are  the  masses  of  mankind  that  the  rainbow 
did  more  to  weaken  pan-Germanism  than  all  the  loyal  argument 
of  the  last  two  decades.  The  Emperor  and  some  eighty  members  of 
his  family  sat  under  a  pavilion  surmounted  by  a  great  crown,  while 
the  pageant,  entering  and  retiring,  flowed  through  the  monumental 
arches  of  a  great  amphitheatre  erected  in  the  Ringstrasse.  There 
were  some  twenty  groups  in  costume,  recalling  to  all  the  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  aged  Emperor’s  subjects,  as  no  library  of  eloquent  writing 
could  have  done,  the  historical  meaning  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
State.  The  opening  group,  representing  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  with  his 
retinue  of  knights,  was  mainly  composed  of  noble  families  tracing 
their  descent  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Here  were  the  shields 
of  the  Aeurspurgs,  the  Fiirstenbergs,  the  Liechtensteins,  and  the 
rest.  Scene  after  scene  showed  the  expanding  fortunes  of  the  most 
tenacious  of  dynasties.  The  marriages  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
whose  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  matrimonial  connections  made  a 
deeper  impress  upon  Europe  than  has  been  left  by  most  great  wars, 
were,  of  course,  represented  in  a  separate  group.  The  Relief  of 
Vienna  by  Sobieski ;  incidents  of  the  Thirty  Years’  and  the  Seven 
Years’  Wars;  the  campaign  of  Prince  Eugene;  Loudon’s  resistance 
to  Frederick;  and  the  memorable  ability  with  which  Napoleon  him¬ 
self  was  opposed  by  the  Archduke  Charles — all  were  represented  by 
sections  of  the  procession.  In  a  representation  of  Court  life  under 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  a  part  was  taken  by  the  Emperor’s 
granddaughter.  Princess  Elizabeth  Windischgratz,  and  the  affec¬ 
tionate  gesture  with  which  she  w'as  recognised  by  the  old  Emperor 
was  the  most  human  and  moving  incident  of  the  day.  The  memories 
of  1848  were  recalled  by  the  living  pictures  of  the  time  when 
“  Austria  w’as  contained  in  Radetsky’s  camp.” 

«  * 

« 

Apart  from  these  more  general  reminiscences  each  of  the  races  had 
the  opportunity  to  play  a  distinctive  part  according  to  its  tempera¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  more  spirited  and  exciting  episode  of 
the  day  than  when  the  Polish  Riders  spurred  through  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  with  splendid  shouts  of  loyalty,  and  the  charge  swept 
clean  through  the  exit  just  as  it  appeared  to  the  excited  spectators 
that  the  chivalrous  horsemen  must  jostle  each  other  in  hopeless 
chaos  instead  of  managing  the  affair  with  such  deft  instinct  working 
sanely  through  all  their  Polish  dash  that  every  man  went  safely 
through  the  gateway.  And  even  more  significant  than  this  or  any 
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other  episode  of  the  day  was  the  march  past  of  the  Tyrolese  con¬ 
tingent  representing  Andreas  Hofer  and  the  men  of  1800.  All  who 
saw  this  thrilling  demonstration  were  forced  to  realise  that  the 
anti-llapsburg  sentiments  of  the  extreme  pan-German  factions 
would  meet  in  the  hour  of  crisis  with  no  resistance  stronger  than 
that  of  the  Tyrolese.  At  the  end  of  this  epoch-making  day  Francis 
Joseph  addressed  to  all  his  peoples  a  very  simple  letter  of  thanks. 
The  whole  episode  convinced  the  world  at  large  as  well  as  the 
Emperor’s  subjects  that  a  new  soul  has  entered  into  Austria,  and 
that  a  role  which  no  thinker  until  recently  anticipated  may  still  be 
reserved  for  the  Dual  State.  At  the  present  moment  the  future 
of  the  world  is  menaced  by  racial  problems.  Outside  the  Latin  and 
the  Scandinavian  nations,  every  country  is  disturbed  by  ethnical  and 
linguistic  conflicts.  They  are  becoming  more  rather  than  less  acute, 
even  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  all  the  greater 
white  States,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  in 
Germany,  in  llussia,  there  are  perilous  antagonisms  of  descent,  of 
religion,  of  colour.  The  same  mysterious  opposition  in  its  most 
tremendous  form  threatens  to  range  over  against  each  other  in 
hostile  camps  counting  hundreds  of  millions  on  each  side,  the 
yellow  races  against  the  white.  Austrian  thinkers,  full  of  the 
vitalising  and  emancipating  impulses  which  have  made  themselves 
felt  in  every  direction  since  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage, 
are  beginning  to  ask  whether  a  State  which  cannot  exist  unless  held 
together  by  the  successful  co-ordination  of  racial  egoisms  may  not 
play  a  great  part  yet  in  the  forefront  of  the  world’s  progress. 

*  * 

* 

The  future  of  the  Danubian  Empire  depends  upon  many  factors, 
but  above  all  upon  the  relations  of  the  Magyars  and  the  Slavs. 
If  we  had  given  the  whole  apace  usually  occupied  by  this 
“  Chronique  ”  to  the  recent  Pan-Slav  Congress  in  St.  Petersburg, 
we  should  not  have  over-estimated  its  importance.  At  this  meeting 
in  addition  to  the  liussians  there  were  present  representatives  of 
all  the  Slav  races — the  great  Russians,  the  little  Russians,  all  three 
divisions  of  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  the  Croats,  the  Serbs,  the  Bulgars, 
and  the  rest.  The  delegates  altogether  cannot  have  represented 
less  than  140,000,000  of  people.  The  future  of  the  Slav  peoples  is 
dark,  but  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  proceedings  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conference  without  feeling  that  these  races,  in  spite 
of  all  their  weaknesses  of  temperament,  are  peculiarly  inspired  by 
the  idea  of  brotherhood,  and  through  that  idea  may  yet  work  out 
their  salvation.  If  the  overbearing  dream  of  Teutonic  fanatics  like 
General  Ijiebert  could  be  realised — if  the  twentieth  century  should 
prove  in  truth  to  “  belong  to  the  Germans  ” — it  would  be  all  the 
more  certain  that  the  twenty-first  century  at  furthest  would  belong 
to  the  Slavs.  The  strongest  part  at  the  St.  Petersburg  meeting  was 
played  by  the  brilliant  Czech  leader,  Dr.  Kramarzh.  The  crux  of  the 
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Pan-Slav  question  is,  of  course,  the  position  of  Poland.  Both  the 
Russian  and  the  German  Governments  are  afraid  to  make  concessions 
to  their  Polish  subjects  lest  either  shovdd  be  over-trumped  by  its 
rival  once  a  competition  of  concessions  had  been  started.  Whatever 
may  be  the  practical  result  of  the  Pan-Slav  Conference,  its  imme¬ 
diate  emotional  effect  has  been  very  great.  Partly  owing  to  the 
vehement  reaction  against  Prussian  methods  felt  by  all  Slavs  from 
Posen  to  Macedonia,  the  spirit  of  fraternity  among  these  races  has 
never  been  so  real  and  so  deep  as  now.  The  Novoe  Vremya, 
formerly  the  unyielding  exponent  of  North  Russian  sentiment, 
laments  the  legacy  of  hatred  and  dissension  bequeathed  to  the  Slavs 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  when,  with  an  insight  ruthless  and  cynical 
enough  to  suggest  the  nether  rather  than  the  upper  regions,  he 

initiated  the  partition  of  Poland. 

*  * 

* 

Time  alone,  as  we  have  said,  can  show  whether  any  concrete 
results  will  follow  from  the  Pan-Slav  gathering  on  the 
Neva.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  appearance  of  a  powerful  per¬ 
sonality  as  its  exponent  might  make  this  sentiment  one 
of  the  most  powerfid  factors  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  The 
whole  development  of  this  question  will  be  largely  determined 
by  what  may  occur  in  Hungary.  It  seems,  to  the  present  writer, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  mischievous  than  the  tone  in  which 
Hungarian  affairs  are  now  discussed  in  nearly  every  English  news¬ 
paper.  Among  the  miscellaneous  inhabitants  of  St.  Stephen’s 
realm  the  Magyars  are  by  far  the  most  competent  to  rule.  Let 
us  remember  always  that  they  fight  for  life.  The  Germans,  the 
Slavs,  the  Roumanians,  all  may  look  in  the  last  resort  to  vigorous 
and  kindred  States  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Francis  Joseph’s 
dominion,  but  in  the  territories  which  they  won,  a  thousand  years 
ago,  by  the  sword,  the  Magyars  stand  alone.  They  are  in  the 
position  of  a  far  greater  Ulster  dominating  a  much  magnified 
Ireland,  and  if  we  cannot  approve  their  passionate  resolution  to 
rule  or  perish,  w'e  ought  at  least  to  try  to  understand  it.  We 
need  not  enter  now  into  the  recent  developments  of  Parliamentary 
))olitics  at  Buda  Pesth.  But  we  can,  at  least,  remember  that  the 
])roblem,  how^ever  we  look  at  it,  is  full  of  the  most  complex  and 
intense  difficulties.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  best  hope  of  the 
.Magyars  lies  in  compromise  with  some,  at  least,  of  the  non-Magyar 
races.  But  neither  the  Pan- Slav  idea  nor  the  cause  of  Europe  will 
be  served  by  the  spirit  of  virulent  censure  in  w'hich  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  present  Hungarian  Government  are  usually  discussed  in  this 
country.  No  human  power  can  preserve  the  existence  of  .\ustria- 
Hungary  if  the  Magyars  are  driven  into  an  alliance  with  Pan- 
Germanism. 

«  * 

* 

We  have  left  ourselves  very  little  space  for  the  discussion  of 
American  affairs.  Mr.  Roosevelt  secured  the  victory  of  his  life 
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in  preventing  his  own  re-election  while  securing  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Taft  as  the  representative  of  his  policies.  The  President 
probably  regrets  that  he  issued  the  self-denying  ordinance  of  nearly 
four  years  ago.  But  what  was  then  done  was  irrevocable.  We 
have  always  thought  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  true  to  his  word, 
and  only  his  most  subtle  enemies  could  have  desired  that  he  should 
break  it.  It  is  quite  clear  that  nothing  could  have  stopped  him 
but  himself.  By  holding  up  his  little  finger  he  could  have  created 
a  wild  stampede  at  Chicago,  and  secured  a  renomination  practically 
equivalent  to  re-election.  But  the  moment  of  his  return  for  a 
third  term  to  White  House  would  have  been  the  beginning  of  his 
speedy  end.  There  would  have  been  “  doubt,  hesitation,  and 
pain.”  No  importance  would  have  been  attached  to  his  word.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  far  too  earnest,  and  if  he  were  not,  is  far  too  sagacious 
a  man,  to  deceive  himself  upon  this  point.  But  if  he  has  doomed 
himself  to  retire  he  is  none  the  less  resolute  to  ensure,  if  mortal 
efforts  can  accomplish  it,  that  his  successor  shall  be  the  executor 
of  his  ideas.  The  Chicago  Convention  must  have  been  a  revelation 
even  to  the  author  of  The  American  Commonwealth.  The 
British  Ambassador  watched  the  proceedings  from  one  of  the  boxes, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  some  record  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  impres¬ 
sions  will  one  day  appear  as  a  supplement  to  his  celebrated  treatise. 
By  far  the  most  interesting  thing  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  career  has 
been  the  transformation  of  the  combative  idealist  determined  not 
to  be  beaten  by  the  bosses  into  the  greatest  wire-puller  that  even 
America  has  ever  known.  Mr.  Roosevelt  determined  to  defeat  the 
experts  in  machine  politics  at  their  own  game,  and  he  has  vanquished 
them  with  a  vengeance.  No  more  extraordinary  spectacle  has  ever 
been  seen  in  a  free  society  than  this  representative  assemblage  of 
Republican  citizens  abdicating  their  own  will,  and  meeting  to  register 
the  decrees  of  a  masterful  personality,  a  thousand  miles  away, 
voluntarily  chosen  by  the  people  of  America  to  be  despot  over  them. 
Between  now  and  November  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  analyse 
the  character  and  chances  of  Mr.  Taft.  No  man  has  ever  been 
more  thoroughly  trained  for  the  White  House.  In  face  of  the 
tyrannous  pretensions  of  modem  democracy  he  has  dealt  out  in¬ 
different  justice  to  labour  with  the  fearlessness  of  Judge  Gascoigne. 
The  diplomatic  equivalent  of  the  British  Army,  he  has  been  ready 
to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.  He  has  taken  charge  in  turn 
of  the  Philippines,  of  Cuba,  of  the  Panama  Canal.  He  has  flitted 
rapidly  through  Tokio,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin.  For  all  practical 
purpose  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  British  Empire  are 
entirely  unknown,  but  in  politics  temperament  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  opinion.  If  Mr.  Taft  should  be  elected,  an  event 
by  no  means  certain,  in  view  of  the  probability  that  Mr.  Bryan, 
as  Democratic  nominee,  will  make  the  fight  of  his  life,  the  massive 
good  sense  and  good  humour  of  the  Republican  candidate  ought  to 
be  in  themselves  of  good  augury  for  the  harmony  of  the  English- 
speaking  world. 
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By  ELIZABETH  ROBINS,  | 

Author  of  “  Come  and  Find  Mo."  ,, 

CHAPTER  V. 

They  had  been  married  two  weeks,  and  for  two  weeks  they  had  been 
at  Castellontano,  but  no  eye  had  seen  them  outside  the  castle  walls. 

The  great  Kursaal  had  given  hospitality  in  that  fortnight  to  many 
a  party  from  Pontresina,  St.  Moritz,  and  neighbouring  places, 
parties  made  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
Count  Bellucci  and  his  bride.  Shameless  sightseers  gathered  of  an 
afternoon  on  the  Maloja  road,  hoping  to  encounter  the  pair  walking 
or  driving  by. 

But  the  only  sign  of  life  upon  the  Castle  hill  to  solace  their  f 
curiosity  w'as  the  occasional  apparition  of  a  grotesque-looking  old  1 
man,  whose  back  seemed  well-nigh  doubled  with  bending  down  to  . 
watch  through  enormous  magnifying-spectacles  the  health  of  his  I 

.\lpine  nurslings.  People  who  ventured  to  ask  him  about  the  newly-  | 

married  pair  had  stares  for  answer  and  a  shake  of  the  uncouth  head.  ; 
The  one  who  got  farthest  wdth  him  elicited :  1 

“  I  have  my  own  apartments  this  follow'ed  by  a  grunt  as  much  I 
as  to  say,  “  I  don't  permit  even  my  host  to  bother  me.”  j 

At  last  the  expeditions  made  with  the  hope  of  encountering  the 
Belluccis  were  abandoned,  Lut  tongues  w'agged  the  faster  with 
w'onder  and  surmise.  Switzerland  was  fast  emptying,  in  another 
week  most  of  the  hotels  would  close,  and  the  gay  world  be  gathered 
elsewhere  until  the  St.  IMoritz  wdnter  season  set  in.  The  day  before 
his  departure  from  the  Engadine  the  Hue  de  Boutray  wrote  to 
Bellucci,  bantering  him  on  the  subject  of  his  invisibility,  and  hoping 
he  was  not  going  to  turn  Bluebeard,  but  if  not  why  had  he  shut  up 
his  beautiful  Fatima?  And  when  might  his  friends  hope  for  a 
glimpse  of  him  ?  The  letter  closed  with  several  bits  of  new’s,  among  , 
them  that  Madame  Paravicini's  journey  to  Italy  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  feverish  attack  at  Thusis,  where  she  was  to  remain  till 
she  was  quite  restored.  j 

That  very  day  the  lingerers-on  at  the  Kursaal  were  rewarded  by 
seeing  Count  Bellucci  pass  by  in  a  landau — alone.  He  wore  his  hat 
low  over  his  eyes  and  sat  rigid  with  folded  arms. 

Strangely  enough  he  w-as  travelling  by  extra  post  and  without 
servants. 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

Arrived  at  Thusis,  he  stopped  at  the  Via  Mala  Hotel,  refused  i 

even  to  look  at  his  rooms,  demanded  to  be  shown  to  Madame  Para-  1 
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vicini’s,  and  all  travel-stained  as  he  was  presented  himself  at  her 
door.  The  man-servant  who  showed  him  up  having  knocked — 

“  You  may  go,”  said  Bellucci.  He  himself  waited  only  an  instant 
and  knocked  again.  The  maid  appeared. 

“  Madame  is  not  well;  she  does  not  see  anyone.” 

“  She  will  see  me,”  and  setting  his  shoulder  to  the  door  he 
pushed  past  her.  The  woman  he  was  looking  for  lay  on  a  sofa  in  the 
fading  light  with  her  fingers  between  the  pages  of  a  closed  book. 

“Ah,”  she  said  quietly,  ‘‘  it  is  you.” 

‘‘  Yes,  it  is  I,”  and  he  stood  like  one  rooted  staring  down  upon 
her  impassivity  with  burning  eyes.  The  maid  disappeared  into  the 
adjoining  room  and  closed  the  communicating  door. 

“  Would  you  not  prefer  to  send  her  out  of  ear-shot?  ”  he  said. 

Madame  Paravicini  made  a  motion  of  indifference  with  her 
shoulders  and  then  called  : 

‘‘  Christine  1  ” 

‘‘  Madame!  ”  she  opened  the  door. 

‘‘  You  may  go  down  now.  I  shall  not  need  you  till  ten — till  I 
ring.” 

The  maid  closed  the  hall  door  behind  her.  They  listened  to  her 
footfalls  dying  down  the  corridor.  Bellucci  threw  down  his  hat. 

‘‘  Tell  me,”  he  cried,  “  am  I  asleep  or  am  I  awake?  Have  I  for 
the  last  dozen  days  been  dreaming,  or — is  it  true  ?  ’  ’ 

‘‘  Is  what  true?  ” 

‘‘Is  Alicia — is  she” — his  voice  dropped,  his  courage  seemed  to 
fail  him — ‘‘  is  she  like  other  women?  ” 

‘‘  Surely  you  thought  not — or  why  choose  her  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world?  ” 

‘‘Don’t  juggle  with  words,”  he  said  with  haggard  weariness, 
dropping  into  a  chair.  “  I  have  to  come  to  you;  for  no  one  else 
knows.  ” 

‘‘  You  forget  I  have  not  seen  Alicia  since  her  marriage.  I  do 
not  know  what  effect  ‘  happiness  ’  has  had  on  her. 

‘‘Then  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  faint  idea,”  he  said,  bitterly — 
“  no  words  could  convey  the  full  horror  of  the  truth.  But  I  shall 
not  leave  you  without  knowing  whether  something  has  happened, 
something  I  cannot  grasp,  that  suddenly  has  killed  her  soul;  or 

whether - ”  He  looked  at  the  woman  before  him  with  a 

tigerish  intensity  as  though  he  would  tear  out  her  heart. 

‘‘  What  has  happened?  ”  she  asked,  quietly 

Bellucci  leapt  to  his  feet  and  paced  the  room.  Suddenly  stop¬ 
ping  in  front  of  her  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper : 

‘‘  Part  of  the  horror  of  it  is  its  vagueness.  There  are  times 
when  I  feel  that  it  is  not  she  who  is  so  strange,  but  I.  This  much 
is  certain :  never  since  I  took  her  from  you  at  the  church  has  she 
uttered  to  me,  or  to  anyone,  a  single  word  of  her  own  accord.” 

“Ah,”  Madame  Paravicini  smiled  ironically.  ‘‘Your  complaint 
against  her  is  that  she  is  not  talkative.  But  you  knew  that.” 
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Bellucci  smothered  an  oath. 

“  But  Alicia  is  always  well-bred,”  Madame  Paravicini  went  on 

calmly.  ‘‘  She  will  always  answer  you  when  you  speak  to  her _ 

unless  you  speak  rudely.  A  harsh  word  silences  her.” 

‘‘  A  harsh  word!  My  God!  or  a  kind  one,  or  any  word  of  any 
sort.  At  most  1  have  got  ‘  Thank  you,’  or  echoed  repetitions  of 
what  I  myself  have  said.” 

”  Surely  an  ideal  characteristic  in  a  wife,  Satanuccio.  She  will 
never  disagree  with  you.” 

”  What  1  am  here  to  know  is,  has  she  been  like  that  with  you? 
Or  has  some  sudden  shock  or  jar — women  are  so  strange,  such 
brittle  creatures” — he  murmured  brokenly  to  himself,  passing  his 
hand  across  his  brow.  “  But,”  he  turned  again  upon  the  one 
lying  before  him,  ‘‘  have  you  seen  her  in  this  mood?  ” 

”  I  have  not,  I  repeat,  any  knowledge  of  her  ‘  after  marriage 
mood.’  ” 

‘‘  Do  you  tell  me  you  have  had  no  experience  of  the  nervous 
strain  of  being  dumbly  watched  hour  after  hour — day  in,  day  out 
— by  those  haunting  eyes?  ” 

”  I  found  other  occupation  for  those  eyes.  Has  she  given  up 
her  tapestry  work?” 

‘‘God’s  pity,  no!  If  ever  her  eyes  leave  me,  they  are  fixed 
upon  the  hideous  monotony  of  that  endless  embroidery.”  Madame 
Paravicini  smiled. 

‘‘  Yes,  she  has  a  passion  for  sixteenth-century  design.  Does  she 
still  use  up  her  silks  like  magic?  ” 

He  made  no  answer. 

‘‘  I  must  send  her  a  fresh  consignment.” 

‘‘No!  No!  ”  Bellucci  roused  himself  to  protest — ‘‘  But  all  this 
is  childish  and  beside  the  mark.  Has  she  lived  at  your  side,  day 
in,  day  out,  like  this — uttering  no  human  sound  to  reassure  you — 
to  take  away  the  sense  of  the  abyss  between  two  souls?  ” 

‘‘  That  is  alw^ays  there.  Speech  can  do  no  more  than  weave  a 
cobweb  over  the  chasm.” 

‘‘  Then  it  is  upon  that  cobweb  that  life  and  reason  hang.  I  tell 
you  her  silence  has  filled  the  world  wdth  tumult!  ”  He  lifted  his 
hands  with  a  terrified  gesture  to  his  head — crying  out:  ‘‘  Against 
such  silence  I  have  to  stop  rny  ears!  ”  Then  presently,  with 
enforced  calmness,  ‘‘As  I  say,  I  have  at  times  doubted  my  sanity 
— small  wonder  if  I’ve  bruised  my  wits  against  that  blank,  dead 
wall.  Do  you  understand  what  I  am  saying?  I  have  found  out 
that  I  cannot  make  Alicia  happy — that  I  cannot  make  her  sad - ” 

‘‘  Ah,  you’ve  begun  to  try  that?” 

‘‘No!  No!  God’s  pity!  Don’t  misunderstand.  I  only  mean, 
that  with  me  she  will  not  laugh  or  weep,  be  glad  or  mourn,  or 
give  any  single  sign  of - ” 

‘‘  Of  what?  ” 

‘‘  .  .  .of  belonging  to  the  race  of  men.” 
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“  I  thought  you  were  pleased  from  the  first  to  take  her  for  an 
angel.” 

He  ignored  the  jibe. 

“From  the  first!  ”  he  echoed,  seeming  to  try  to  master  and 
collect  his  thoughts.  “As  I  look  back,  the  qualities  I  admired  in 
her  were  not  qualities — they  were  the  absence  of  qualities.  It  was 
that  she  was  not  this  or  that — things  that  in  my  intercourse  with 
other  women  had  harassed  or  enraged  me.  She  did  not  flirt ;  she 
did  not  cheapen  herself;  she  did  not  for  ever  smile  and  chatter  .  .  . 
would  to  (rod  she  did  !  She  did  not  give  little  shrieks  and  clutches 
when  I  lashed  up  the  horses  .  .  .  but  I  would  give  half  my  fortune 
to  hear  her  crying  out,  or  have  her  catch  at  my  ann.  Alicia  faces 
danger  as  she  faces  life,  with  the  same  dead  calm  with  which  the 
rock  of  Castellontano  looks  up  to  the  sunrise,  or  down  at  night¬ 
fall,  into  the  blackness  underneath!  ”  He  paused  an  instant — and 
then,  with  something  like  a  sob,  he  caught  his  breath:  “I  pour 
out  my  heart  to  her  .  .  .  she  wears  an  air  of  listening,  but  her 
soul  is  far  away.  If  I  ask  her  questions,  she  smiles  vaguely  or 
shakes  her  head.  She  is  a  stranger — I  had  almost  said  a  spy — 
in  iny  house.  I  know  her  no  better  than  on  the  day  I  saw  her 
first.  Shall  1  ever  know  her?  Tell  me,  what  is  behind  the  veil?” 

“  I  cannot  tell  you.” 

“You  cannot'}" 

“  I  do  not  know.” 

“You  do  not  know!  Y'ou've  known  her  all  her  life.” 

“  And  yet  she  is  as  strange  to  me  as  she  is  to  you.” 

“My  God,  she  is  mad!  ”  He  staggered  back  a  step,  and  in 
the  pause  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

“  \Ve  say,  ‘she  is  not  like  others,’”  corrected  !Madame  Para- 
vicini.  “  They  are  your  own  words  as  well — almost  the  first  you 
ever  said  about  her.” 

Not  like  others !  The  phrase  had  been  one  of  the  few  sincere 
compliments  he  had  ever  paid  a  woman.  Not  like  others !  Its 
ghastly  new  sense  staggered  him. 

“You  also  said  her  beauty  was  ‘  strange.’  It  is  a  word  we  have 
often  used  in  speaking  of  Alicia.  You  will  find  that  with  her, 
tit  all  events,  familiarity  does  not  breed  contempt.  She  will  always 
be  ‘  a  little  strange.’  ” 

“  Then  you  knew  the  full  extent  of  the  infamous  wrong  you 
did  me  I  ’  ’ 

“One  never  knows  the  full  extent  of  any  act.  Each  one  is  a 
pebhle  in  a  pool — the  widening  circles  carry  us  to  infinity.” 

“  That  I  should  never  have  guessed!  That  the  real  reason  should 
never  have  touched  the  outermost  edge  of  my  consciousness — why 
you  held  me  at  arm’s  length  after  firing  me  with  her  witch’s 
beauty!  ” 

“It  is  true,  men  are  sometimes  punished  for  ignoring  devotion 
and  the  things  of  the  spirit— for  staking  all  upon  the  lust  of  the 
eye.” 
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“  Then  this  is  your  hour,  after  all,”  he  said. 

”  This  is  my  hour.” 

He  lifted  up  his  hands  with  the  impotence  of  wordless  horror. 
Then,  as  he  struggled  to  find  his  voice,  he  came  closer  in  the 
gathering  twilight  and  bent  over  her — 

“  I  can  understand  your  wanting  to  be  revenged  on  me — but 
Alicia!  How  dared  you  make  such  devil’s  mockery  of  another — 
an  innocent  woman’s  happiness?  ” 

“  Happiness  1  ”  she  echoed  with  low  scorn,  “  to  hear  you  pleading 
that  happiness  should  be  left  to  women !  A  new  role  for  you, 
Satanuccio.  ” 

‘‘  By  all  that’s  holy  it  ivould  he  a  new  role  for  me  to  play  a 
trick  so  hellish  as  this  of  yours.  A  fellow  creature  who  had  done 
you  not  the  smallest  wrong,  who  trusted  you.” 

With  both  hands  she  thrust  the  menacing  figure  back,  stood  up 
and  faced  him  in  the  dusk. 

‘‘  An  echo!  an  echo  across  thirty  years!  They  are  my  own  words 
to  you,  that  night  we  said  good-bye.  No,  Satanuccio,  the  only  new 
thing  is  that  the  parts  are  changed.  You  have  played  yours  for 
thirty  years — I  played  mine  this  one  little  month  of  summer.  As 
for  Alicia !  Alicia  knows  neither  happiness  nor  unhappiness.  You 
have  had  proof  of  it  for  a  few  days,  I  for  twenty-six  years.  I  knew 
you  were  not  likely  to  ill-treat  her  in  the  vulgar  way  of  violence. 
You  will  not  starve  her  body — you  cannot  starve  her  soul.”  She 
began  to  laugh  hysterically.  ‘‘  Give  me  credit  for  true  judgment. 
She  was  the  very  woman  for  you — the  only  woman  who  with 
impunity  could  be  trusted  to  your  keeping.  Go  back  to  Castellon- 
tano  in  what  black  mood  you  will — or  stay  away  and  leave  the 
lady  there  alone — she  will  not  languish.  She  will  not  pine!  ” — the 
voice  rose  sharp  with  the  gathered  anguish  of  years — ‘‘  Alicia  is 
the  one  woman  in  the  world  wdiose  heart  you  cannot  break.” 

Without  a  word,  without  raising  his  haggard  eyes.  Count  Bellucci 
left  the  room. 


GHAPTEll  VI. 

When,  on  his  return  journey,  he  was  within  a  mile  of  Castellontano, 
Bellucci  called  suddenly  in  a  hoarse  voice  to  the  coachman : 

“Turn  back!  Turn  back!  ” 

The  Swiss  opened  his  mouth  to  ask  where  he  was  to  go,  but  a 
glimpse  of  the  Count’s  face  made  him  determine  that  silent  obedi¬ 
ence  was  his  safest  course. 

At  Silvaplana : 

“  Over  the  Julier  Pass!  ”  Bellucci  shouted.  “I’ll  take  the  train 
at  Coire.  Arrange  it  with  the  post.  I  must  not  be  kept  waiting,” 
and  he  flung  the  man  some  gold. 

Bellucci  wandered  about,  a  few  miserable  days,  in  places  too  dismal, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  for  it  to  be  likely  that  he  should  meet  anyone 
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who  knew  him.  When  he  had  endured  it  aS  long  as  he  could,  he 
made  up  his  mind  it  was  best  to  go  to  Paris.  At  Bale,  a  glimpse  of 
two  of  his  former  boon  companions  passing  a  hotel  window  made  him 
realise  that  he  could  not,  after  all,  face  the  world  as  yet — his  world 
— gay,  cynical,  unsparing.  So,  like  a  hunted  creature,  he  doubled 
in  his  track,  and  set  his  face  grimly  towards  Castellontano  again. 

It  was  sunset  when  he  arrived,  for,  after  a  sleepless  night,  he  had 
started  on  his  homeward  drive  from  Coire  at  five  o’clock  that 
morning. 

“  Madame  is  in  the  Tower  Boom,”  said  old  Eafaello. 

Bellucci  ran  breathless  up  the  narrow  stair.  Yes,  there  she  sat ! 
Had  she  moved  from  the  window  since  he  left  her  that  morning  for 
Thusis — half  a  century  ago?  He  had  been  wrong  to  speak  of  her 
as  one  without  pursuits  save  watching  him.  Although  it  was  true 
she  never  wrote  a  letter,  or  sang,  or  played  a  note,  or  opened  a 
book — she  had,  after  all,  three  other  occupations.  One,  that  he  had 
shrunk  from  mentioning,  was  staring  down  the  Val  Bregaglia;  of 
another.  Mine.  Paravicini  had  reminded  him — the  well-nigh  endless 
stitching  at  this  ‘‘  diabolical  embroidery,”  as  he  called  it.  He  had 
left  her  at  it,  and  it  was  upon  this  she  was  engaged  when,  looking  up, 
she  saw  her  husband  again  before  her.  The  needle  she  had  put  in 
underneath,  she  drew  slowly  out  on  top,  and  then  sat  waiting  with 
a  dim  smile  on  her  face. 

”  How  do  you  do?  ”  he  said. 

“  Well,  thank  you.” 

He  looked  at  the  vari-coloured  thing  that  fell  in  folds  from  her 
lap  down  to  the  floor — so  voluminous,  it  must  be  meant  for  a  cover¬ 
lid,  he  thought,  and  shuddered  at  what  dreams  must  come  to  one 
lying  underneath.  It  was  wrought  with  thick  and  shining  silk  of 
seven  strands  in  a  curious  wave  pattern.  Up  and  down  it  flowed 
in  pale,  iridescent  streams  of  many  subtly-shaded  colours.  As  he 
stared  at  it,  the  part  that  lay  along  the  floor  seemed  to  tremble  into 
life  and  then  to  crawl. 

‘‘Coil  up  that  sea-serpent  skin,  Alicia,  and  put  it  out  of  my 
sight !  ’  ’ 

She  obeyed  dumbly,  and  then  sat  looking  at  him  vacantly  with 
white  hands  folded. 

‘‘For  God’s  sake  speak  to  me,”  he  cried.  “  Say  something.” 

No  sound  for  several  seconds,  and  then,  with  what  seemed  a 
supreme  effort :  — 

‘‘  When  shall  we  go  away?  ”  she  asked. 

He  turned  and  went  downstairs.  For  he  realised  that  going  away 
was  impossible;  there  was  no  other  place  for  such  a  wife  as  his. 
After  long  neglect,  a  use  had  been  found  at  last  for  Castellontano. 

As  the  days  w'ent  on,  although  he  was  afraid — obscurely,  defiantly 
afraid — of  the  process  that  should  bring  the  change  about,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Alicia  was  slowly  waking  out  of  her  trance.  The  av/aken- 
ing,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  imagine  it,  was  inconceivably  horrible 
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to  him.  It  did  not  yet  lend  expression  to  the  terrible,  beautiful 
face,  but  surely  the  frozen  faculty  of  speech — little  by  little,  was 
thawing ! 

Bellucci’s  life  of  cynical  self-indulgence  ill-fitted  him  to  welcome 
and  to  foster  the  poor,  pitiful,  first  attempts  of  a  soul  groping  Us 
way  out  of  the  twilight.  Better  that  she  should  say  nothing  than 
utter  childishness,  he  said  to  himself,  thinking  of  himself  first, 
himself  last,  himself  above  all.  Although  hatred  of  the  incarnate 
“  cheat  ”  was  growing  upon  him,  he  was  still  to  no  small  extent 
under  the  aesthetic  spell  of  her  beauty.  He  must  needs  watch  her, 
even  if  he  watched  her  with  deep  unrest  and  deepening  anger. 

For,  though  much  has  been  said  about  the  obvious  and  superficial 
interest  so  easily  excited  by  the  expressive  face,  the  “  speaking 
countenance,”  vaunted  as  “  reflecting  every  mood,”  is  well  known 
in  the  hearts  of  men  to  be  a  wanton,  ready  to  lay  modesty  and 
mystery  at  the  feet  of  any  passer-by,  yielding  up  tbe  deep  things 
of  the  heart  without  an  effort  or  a  pang.  A  beautiful  face  that 
betrays  little  besides  its  beautj’ — not  limiting  its  significance  by 
concrete  expression,  not  wasting  itself  in  facile  looks,  setting  no 
petty  bounds  to  its  meaning  and  its  message — although  such  a  face 
is  the  subtlest  means  nature  has  discovered  for  firing  the  souls  of 
men,  making  poets  and  making  heroes — still,  after  all  the  world's 
long  lessoning,  you  will  hear  of  the  fascination  of  a  face 
“  which  mirrors  every  passing  thought.”  No  word  of  the  magic 
of  immobility.  It  was  this  that  in  Alicia  had  arrested  and  held  fast 
the  dissolute  fancy  of  the  man  at  her  side.  Nor  could  he  now 
effectually  rid  himself  of  the  conviction  that  some  day  that  perfect 
face  would  render  up  its  secret.  He  watched  it  hypnotised.  Such 
a  face  might,  if  she  would  let  it,  express  all  that  human  hearts  may 
know'  of  gladness  or  regret;  and  he  watched  it,  waiting,  waiting — 
with  a  patience  new  to  him,  for  the  revelation  that  he  felt  must 
come.  He  studied  that  faint  smile — no,  it  was  not  “  smiled,”  it 
was  implied.  You  had  to  be  observant,  or  you  lost  it.  It  was,  he 
discovered,  rather  a  light  in  the  face  than  a  movement  of  the 
muscles,  and  it  yet  had  meant  more  to  him  than  any  other  woman’s 
dimpled  laughter.  There  were  no  lines  in  her  face — there  never 
would  be,  he  told  himself.  What  little  she  allowed  to  look  out  from 
”  the  window's  of  her  soul  ”  (the  mockery  of  the  phrase  !)  she  suffered 
to  go  no  farther  than  the  orbit  of  her  eyes.  Faint  pleasure,  dim 
regret — she  kept  the  light  and  the  shadow  alike  inside  her  eyes; 
nothing  ever  overflow'ed  the  long-fringed  margin  of  those  wells  of 
darkness. 

She  had  learnt  at  last  that  when  Bellucci  w^as  with  her  she  must 
lay  aside  her  fantastic  w'ork.  As  he  sat  moodily  smoking,  surrep¬ 
titiously  watching  her  listless  hands  and  far-away  eyes,  she  would 
sometimes  rise  and  carry  a  little  inlaid  table  over  to  the  south  window 
of  the  tower,  and  lay  out  the  Patience  cards,  her  only  other  occupa¬ 
tion.  Bellucci,  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  looked  upon  as  an 
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imbecile  pastime  for  persons  in  their  second  childhood,  watched  the 
apparently  aimless  sorting  of  the  cards,  his  listlessness  mixed 
with  contempt.  But  he  would  follow,  fascinated,  the  movement 
of  the  long  white  hands,  and  he  would  shudder  when  he  remembered 
that  he  had  never  touched  them  but  to  find  them  cold.  How  typical 
of  her,  this  companionless  game,  in  which  there  was  neither  expecta¬ 
tion  nor  disappointment,  neither  winning  nor  losing.  For,  although 
Bellucci  did  not  know  it,  the  Patience  Alicia  was  trying  was  the 
intricate  one  of  Kings  and  Queens. 

Now  this  game  is  by  so  much  like  to  marriage  that  many  play 
thereat,  and  few  know  how  to  end  the  game  with  united  couples. 
Alicia  had  seen  Aladame  Paravicini  do  it,  hut  it  had  never  come 
right  for  her. 

Still,  she  would  go  on  laying  out  the  cards,  stacking,  shuffling, 
laying  again,  stacking,  shuffling,  endlessly,  hour  after  hour.  And 
Bellucci  would  sit  looking  at  her.  He  was  mated  to  this.  His  keen 
perception  mated  to  this  deadness  of  sense ;  his  hot  spirit  mated 
to  this  icy  calm;  his  impatience  to  her  patience.  Ah,  yes;  her  only 
game  was  not  ill-chosen. 

One  day,  when  he  came  up  into  the  tower  room,  he  found  the 
huge  square  of  Alicia’s  bewildering  embroidery  hung  across  the 
north  window. 

“  Why  have  you  put  that  there?”  he  exclaimed  angrily. 

As  she  said  nothing,  he  tore  it  down,  and  tossed  it  in  the  corner. 

,  But  when  he  came  the  next  evening,  there  it  was  again,  shutting 
out  the  Silser  See  and  the  view  towards  St.  Moritz.  This  time 
he  pretended  not  to  notice  how  he  had  been  disobeyed. 

She  sat  by  the  south  window  in  the  twilight,  mute,  motionless. 

“  Speak  to  me,  Alicia.” 

!  “  When  shall  we  go  away?  ” 

1  “  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  go  now.  The  chamois  hunting  has  begun.” 

i  She  answered  never  a  word.  He  thought  how  any  other  woman 

j  he  had  ever  known  would  have  cried  out  upon  his  broken  promise, 

1  would  have  raged  at  her  own  disappointment,  at  his  unfaith.  And 
j  he  smiled  grimly  to  think  how  gladly  he  would  listen  to  a  torrent 
of  reproach.  Her  face  seemed  only  to  grow  colder  and  more  marble¬ 
like — save  for  a  slight  flutter  of  the  lowered  eyelids. 

”  Well,  have  you  nothing  to  say  against  my  plan?  ”  he  cried,  in 
impotent  exasperation. 

She  lifted  her  dark  eyes  and  looked  down  the  Bregaglia  Valley. 

“  It  will  be  desolate  here  when - ” 

‘‘When - ?  ”  he  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

‘‘Even  now  there  are  no  birds.” 

I  The  inconsequence  of  the  remark  maddened  him.  With  a 
j  smothered  oath  he  turned  his  back  away  from  her  and  leaned  out 
I  of  the  window. 

1  The  wall,  a  fragment  of  it  man-built,  the  rest  rock-reared,  dropped 
j  sheer  down  into  the  dusk.  Not  even  a  chamois,  he  said  to  himself, 
I  M  2 
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could  find  footing  there.  He  shut  his  eyes,  for  his  head  was 
swimming. 

“  It  is  that  cursed  tapestry  of  hers — it  makes  the  tower  rock.” 
Cautiously  he  o2)ened  his  eyes  again.  Alicia  had  moved  to  the  ad- 
jc'ning  window,  and  was  leaning  out  till  her  long  chain,  with  its 
heavy  heart  of  gold,  fell  over  the  stone  sill  and  half  a  yard  down 
the  castle  wall,  clinking  as  it  sw'ayed.  She  watched  the  pendulum- 
like  motion  till  it  almost  ceased,  and  then,  taking  the  chain  from 
round  her  neck,  she  unclasped  it,  and  in  a  single  strand,  with  the 
heavy  heart  at  the  end,  allowed  it  to  slip  through  her  white  fingers 
down  into  the  twilight,  as  far  as  it  would  go.  She  twisted  the  end 
of  the  chain  twdce  round  her  forefinger,  and  swung  it  to  and  fro, 
listening  to  the  clink  of  the  heart  against  the  stone.  And  he  had 
shut  himself  up  here  in  the  midst  of  such  wild  desolation  with — 
w'hat?  He  looked  at  her  as  she  turned  her  face  towards  him  in 
the  dusk,  and  he  shrank  from  the  mindless  words  she  might  be 
going  to  utter. 

“  I  saw  a  bird  once  ” — the  clear  voice  fell  on  him  like  cold  water 
drops — “  but  it  would  not  stay.  It  flew  down  there  towards  Italy” 
— she  pointed  to  the  gloom-shrouded  valley.  “They  have  all  gone 
now,  but  us — all  gone  to  Italy.”  She  had  never  spoken  so  many 
consecutive  words  in  his  hearing  before.  But  there  was  no  gladness 
in  his  heart — nothing  but  shrinking  and  despair. 

She  had  stopped  swinging  the  chain,  and  leaned  a  little  farther 
out — a  little  farther — a  little  farther  yet.  Bellucci  watched  her, 
fascinated.  He  could  easily  have  reached  across  the  little  space 
dividing  the  two  windows  and  have  touched  her,  but,  with  a  nervous 
grip,  he  held  to  his  stone  window-ledge,  and  watched  her  with 
narrowed  eyes.  Would  she  go  on  in  that  half-crazed  fashion,  staring 
after  the  birds  bound  southward,  till  she  should  some  day  lose  her 
balance,  and  go  flying  after  them  headlong  dowm  the  precipice? 

“Come  in,  come  in,”  he  called  w'ith  sudden  sharpness;  “shut 
down  the  windows!  The  night  is  cold.” 

The  next  day  he  went  away  chamois  hunting. 

He  came  back  from  time  to  time,  and  then  off  again.  The  autumn 
was  a  very  open  one — there  had  as  yet  been  but  one  fall  of  snow, 
quickly  disappearing  under  the  ardent  sun.  The  weather  w’as  un¬ 
precedented,  and  in  Bellucci ’s  absence  Alicia  roved  about  day  and 
night  with  growing  restlessness.  His  returns  home,  lowering,  sharp 
of  tongue,  and  filled  from  crown  to  heel  with  a  burning  impatience, 
seemed  to  snuff  out  the  little  marsh  light  that  had  begun  to  flicker 
across  the  surface  of  Alicia’s  soul.  It  was  as  if  her  mind,  at  the 
crucial  moment  of  her  life,  had  come  timidly  to  peer  out  upon  the 
world,  had  seen  Bellucci,  and  shrank  back  into  those  dim  caves 
w’here  only  echoes  came.  She  relapsed  again  into  her  old  speech¬ 
lessness,  after  one  evening  in  the  tower,  w’here  he  found  her  on 
one  of  his  returns.  When  she  caught  sight  of  him,  she  put  up 
her  hands  above  her  work  as  if  begging  him  to  let  her  go  on. 
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I  “Pretty  rainbows!  ”  she  said  in  a  strange,  coaxing  tone,  and, 
I  as  if  encouraged  that  he  forbore  to  tear  the  fabric  from  her,  she 

i  passed  her  cold,  white  fingers  over  the  long  stitches,  saying  gently, 

I  “Feel!  like  feathers — like  the  breast  of  a  bird.”  He  turned  his 

■  eves  away  from  her,  wondering  at  the  gloom  of  the  room,  and  saw 

•  that  another  piece  of  her  tapestry  was  hung  before  the  windows 

;  looking  east. 

“You  want  to  shut  out  all  the  light  with  this  damned  stuff,”  he 
!  cried. 

I  “  Yes,”  she  answered  tunelessly,  “  I  will  shut  out  all  the  light.” 

“Do  you  dream  that  I  will  let  you?  ” 
j  “Yes,  Satanuccio.” 

I  He  started.  Had  she  overheard  Madame  Paravicini? 
i  “  Why  do  you  call  me  that?  ” 

!  “  I  call  you  by  \"our  name.” 

!  But  she  never  spoke  to  him  again. 


:  CHAPTEE  VII. 

CojiiXG  back  late  one  night,  Bellucci  heard  someone  moving  about 
i  among  the  rocks  and  bushes  on  the  slope  of  the  castle  hill.  He 
stopped  to  listen. 

=  “  Is  that  you,  Alicia?  ”  he  called.  No  answer. 

I5  “Who  is  there?”  No  sound. 

j  “  Is  Herr  Stockau  in  his  rooms?  ”  he  asked  Eafaello  on  entering. 

I  “  I  do  not  know’,  Signor.  I  will  see.” 

^  Bellucci  followed  the  man.  In  his  study,  bent  down  under  the 

^  green  shade  of  a  lamp,  sat  the  old  Austrian  before  an  open  book. 
I  He  wore  a  black  skull-cap,  and  his  spectacles  gathered  and  focussed 
\  all  the  light  there  was,  magnifying  horribly  his  faded  eyes. 

I  “Ah,  Monsieur  le  Comte  ” — he  rose  without  pretence  of  welcome, 
t  but  civilly  enough. 

r  “  I  heard  you  just  now’,  did  1  not,  coming  up  from  the  garden?  ” 

L  ”  No,  Monsieur.  I  never  go  out  so  late.  It  is  a  walk  sufficiently 

t  nigged  by  the  light  of  day.” 

“I  thought  I  heard  someone.” 
i  “  It  was  doubtless  Madame  la  Comtesse.” 

“Oh,  hardly.” 

!  “Beyond  a  doubt.  Monsieur” — and  with  a  sudden  roughness  he 
said^  “  You  are  very  much  aw’ay  of  late.” 

“  Yes,  1  alw’ays  hunt  a  good  deal  at  this  time  of  the  year  ” — 
'  Bellucci  turned  to  go.  “  Good-night;  I  won’t  disturb  your  studies.” 
i  “  Stop,  Monsieur.  I  have  meant  to  come  to  you  myself — I  have 

F  meant  to  say  to  you  that  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  too  much  alone.” 

Bellucci ’s  eyes  flashed  an  instant  at  the  old  man’s  temerity;  then 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  knob  of  the 
door. 
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“  I  tell  you,  Monsieur,”  the  old  man  went  on  roughly,  ‘‘  when 
you  are  not  here — and  I  may,  at  risk  of  your  displeasure,  remind  you 
— that  means  most  of  the  time — INIadame  la  Comtesse  wanders  about 
by  herself,  not  only  all  the  day,  but  half  the  night.” 

“  What  does  it  matter?  ”  said  Bellucci.  “  Everybody  has  gone  ” 
adding,  with  a  sudden  menacing  gleam  in  his  eyes,  “  There  is  no 
one  here  to  spy  upon  her.” 

But  if  the  Austrian  interpreted  rightly  Bellucci ’s  resentment  of 
comment,  he  disregarded  the  warning. 

”  She  ought  not  to  be  so  much  alone.  I  cannot  think  why  she 
haunts  the  rocks  above  the  Alpine  garden - ” 

“  There  is  no’  reason  in  anything  she  does,”  said  Bellucci,  brutally. 

*  ” — and  at  night,”  the  old  man  went  on,  ‘‘there  is  no  more 

desolate  spot.  It  is  strange.  Monsieur,  that  so  fragile  a  lady  should 
know  no  fear.” 

It  was  best  that  this  old  gnome  should  hear  the  truth  and  cease 
his  troubling.  Bellucci  faced  round  upon  him  once  more. 

‘‘  I  should  have  thought  you  would  understand  the  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  of  mind,  involved  in  not  being  afraid.  You  are  quite  right— 
my  wife  is  never  frightened  ” — and  he  opened  the  door  and  shut  it 
hard  behind  him. 

But  putting  again  into  words  that  characteristic  of  Alicia’s,  gave 
it  a  new  power  to  torment  him.  As  he  thought  of  this  impervious¬ 
ness  to  fear,  it  became,  more  than  ever,  part  and  parcel  of  her 
uncanniness.  It  was  this,  more  than  anything  else,  that  removed 
her  at  once  and  for  ever  from  the  warm  sentience  of  normal  human 
life — made  her  sister  to  the  rocks  and  caverns.  Small  wonder  that 
she  haunted  them.  She,  too,  in  lieu  of  speech,  had  only  echoes — 
for  smiles  and  tears,  for  love,  or  hate,  or  fearing,  an  unshaken  and 
impenetrable  calm.  That  night  he  woke  in  the  dark  and  closely- 
curtained  bedroom,  to  see  a  pale  light  shining  in  through  a  crack 
in  the  door  of  Alicia’s  boudoir.  Noiselessly,  he  rose,  crossed  the 
floor,  and  peered  within.  There  she  sat,  her  black  hair  streaming 
over  her  shoulders,  working  by  the  light  of  the  great,  full  moon- 
working  at  the  abhorred  design.  As  he  stood  staring  at  it,  the 
pale  woman  and  the  rock-built  castle  itself  seemed  to  swim  before 
his  eyes.  He  turned  away  without  a  word,  groping  his  way  back, 
grateful  for  the  dark.  But  when  he  turned,  the  little  beam  of  pallid 
light  seemed  to  pierce  his  brain.  He  shut  his  eyes,  and,  lo !  the 
design  of  Alicia’s  tapestry,  in  waves  of  colour,  was  painted  all  across 
the  dark ! 

Night  after  night  he  struggled  with  the  vision,  finding,  as  people 
with  imagination  may,  that  in  the  obscure  chambers  of  the  brain, 
form  and  colour  can  be  either  noble  stimulant  or  deadly  poison.  No 
wise  man  has  yet  come  from  the  East  or  from  the  West  to  give 
us  any  measure  of  the  power  these  things  have  to  lift  up  or  to  make 
sick  the  spirit.  To  Bellucci,  the  patteni  growing  so  swiftly  under 
the  cold,  white  fingers  was  a  design  of  insane  cunning  to  express 
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bewilderment — hopeless — stark !  Yes,  that  was  what  it  was ! 
Dazed  bewilderment — mind  unmoored  and  drifting.  Just  that,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  turns  of  colour  and  of  line. 

His  increasing  hatred  of  his  wife  mingled  with  a  half-mad  desire 
— passion  rather — to  force  from  her  some  sign  of  fear.  Not  for  a 
moment  meaning  to  carry  out  any  such  scheme,  he  fed  his  fancy 
with  scenes  of  violence  or  horror,  which  should  stamp  animal  pain 
and  shrinking,  if  nothing  else,  upon  the  changeless  beauty  of  that 
face.  But  while  fear  kept  as  far  aloof  as  ever  from  Alicia,  on  a 
sudden  it  turned  and  leapt  upon  Bellucci.  For — strange  and  horrible 
effect  following  upon  this  now  complete  daytime  dumbness — she 
began  to  talk  in  her  sleep,  rapidly,  volubly,  indistinctly,  but  with 
an  eagerness  that  seemed  to  grow.  Bellucci,  who  had  longed  so 
passionately  for  a  glimpse  into  that  soul,  must  needs  listen,  though 
he  died.  Like  some  guilty  eavesdropper  with  ear  to  keyhole,  he 
hung  above  her  in  the  night,  straining  every  nerve  to  piece  her 
wildness  into  images  of  reason,  or,  failing  that,  to  form  some 
picture  for  his  own  enlightenment  of  the  inside  of  that  darkened 
mind.  So  long  he  had  been  asking :  What  is  it  she  thinks  about 
all  day?  What  was  it  that,  even  in  the  days  when  I  was  kind,  she 
kept  so  jealously  hid  from  me?  Was  it  because  his  own  heart  beat 
so  loud,  and  tlie  blood  throbbed  in  his  ears  to  deafness,  that  he 
could  find  in  the  vague,  broken  phrases  no  faintest  relation  to  the 
things  of  daylight  and  of  reason?  Again  and  again  he  caught  the 
phrase,  “The  deep,  deep  wells,’’  and  by  degrees  he  made  out  the 
wonis  of  much  more  that  she  uttered,  but  was  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  meaning — if,  indeed,  he  were  not  mad  to  look  for  meaning. 

“  Hush,  hush!  ’’  she  w'ould  whisper.  “  Come,  Alicia;  I  will  show 
you  the  deep  wells.  .  .  .  No  one  else  must  know.  Wait  till  night. 
Sh !  Wait  until  the  dark  comes  dowm.’’  She  would  be  quiet  for 
a  space.  Then,  with  eager  excitement:  — 

“Come!  Come!  Oh-h,  the  sharp  rocks  hurt  her  hands — but 
climb  up,  climb  up.  Ha! — and  she  would  clutch  the  counterpane. 
“The  great  slab  is  slipping,’’  and  she  drew  a  sharp  breath.  “  Ah! 

Now!  Sh  !  Do  you  see?  The  gleam  of  xoater -  See,  it  smiles 

up  at  the  little  moon.  So  long  it  never  saw  the  little  moon.  Sh  I 
Sh !  .  .  .  Can  you  creep  in  under  the  rock  ?  JMove  that  little  slab 
— never  mind  hurt  hands.  There!  Yes,  there’s  room  now.  .  .  . 

Oh — h -  ....  the  deep,  deep  wells  under  the  mossy  rocks!  ’’ — 

and  her  voice  would  grow  inarticulate  with  wonder  and  excitement. 
Then  a  little  more  calmly  she  would  whisper:  — 

“  One  well  is  nearly  dry.  A  great  crack  in  the  side — a  big,  round 
stone  at  the  bottom.  Oh,  the  deep,  deep  well — all  round  and 
deep.  The  black  one,  full  of  inky  water,  goes  down — down 
under  the  world.  Sh  !  Sh !  Come  away.  Pull  the  slab  back.  No 
one  must  know.’’ 
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Bellucci  would  lie  and  wait  for  dawn — for  the  blessed  time  of 
daylight,  when  dumbness  should  descend  again.  In  vain  each 
morning  he  resolved  that  he  would  sleep  next  night  in  the  chamber 
farthest  off  from  her,  or  else  without  the  castle  walls — in  some  safe 
place,  where  her  horrible  whispering  could  not  torture  his  strained 
ears.  But,  for  all  his  vows,  he  would  come  creeping  in  each  night 
and  bend  above  her,  listening  to  the  legend  of  “  the  wells.” 

“Come,”  he  said  to  her  harshly  one  late  afternoon,  “come — 
show  me  where  you  walk  when  I  go  hunting,  and  you  are  here  alone.” 

She  dropped  her  eyes.  Bellucci  rang  the  bell. 

“  Bring  your  mistress  a  hat  and  cloak,”  he  said.  “  I  shall  wait 
for  you,  Alicia,  down  at  the  door.”  Presently  she  joined  him. 

“Now  where?”  She  seemed  to  think  a  moment,  and  then  led 
the  way  round  to  the  place  where  the  building  had  so  long  ago  been 
abandoned.  Some  of  it  was  mere  foundation.  Some  of  it  had 
reached  the  height  of  its  first  tall  story.  Late  in  the  year  as  it 
was,  the  doorways  opened  on  flower-cai'peted  courts,  and  the  windows 
framed  great  squares  of  orange  sunshine.  Without  an  instant’s 
pause,  she  led  the  way  to  the  door  that  the  mad  architect  had 
made  to  open  out  upon  the  precipice.  She  stood  there  quietly 
looking  down.  Bellucci  noticed  how  the  little,  pointed  shoe  on  one 
of  Alicia’s  fearless  feet  projected  a  full  inch  over  the  cliff. 

“Is  it  here  you  come?”  he  asked,  incredulous.  She  nodded, 
still  standing  with  one  foot  half  across  the  threshold,  he  only  a  little 
behind.  As  he  looked  over  her  shoulder  he  saw  nothing  but  the 
sheer  drop  down,  five  hundred  feet.  A  lightning-quick  impulse  seized 
him — a  touch,  and  she  would  be  launched  into  eternity.  He  drew 
back,  knowing  with  a  horrible  certainty  now,  that  if  he  stood  there 
longer,  he  must  yield.  But — he  could  not  shake  off  the  obsession — 
“  if  she  wanders  here  alone  and  after  dark  ....  shall  I  not  secretly 
come  home  some  time  under  cover  of  the  night  ....  that  would 
be  safe — no  one  would  ever  know  but  what  she  slipped  and 
fell.  ...” 

He  walked  across  the  flower  carpet  to  the  northern  entrance, 
turned,  and  deliberately  paced  off  the  distance  to  W'here  she  stood 
still  motionless  on  the  brink,  but  now  facing  him.  Was  she  con¬ 
sciously  tempting  him,  daring  him?  The  great  eyes  were  fixed  on 
his- face  as  though  she  read  him  like  an  open  book.  Whether  it  be 
true  or  not  that  speech  is  designed  for  the  concealment  of  thought 
thus  much  is  certain;  where  no  speech  is,  to  distract  or  falsify,  a 
certain  order  of  thought-communication  may  be  established,  more 
certain,  clear,  and  eloquent  than  any  words  in  any  of  the  tongues 
of  men,  the  living  or  the  dead.  Alicia,  with  all  her  gentleness, 
had  made  it  plain  long  before  this  that  she  understood  her  husband 
and  despised  him.  To-day  she  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  cliff, 
saying,  without  the  clumsy  medium  of  words,  “  You  cannot  terrify 
me.  jBw#  I  can  terrify  you.”  Instinctively  he  made  haste  to  wrap 
the  cloak  of  words  round  the  nakedness  of  his  thought. 
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1  “1  wish  you  wouldn’t  stand  so  near  the  edge.  Are  you  not 

^  afraid?”  She  shook  her  head. 

'  “Fear  itself  is  afraid  of  Alicia!”  he  thought,  with  an  inward 

I  shudder.  But  he  began  half-consciously  to  shape  his  plans, 

t  He  must  learn  more  about  these  nocturnal  ramblings.  He  must 

not  trust  to  chance. 

That  night,  as  he  hung  above  her  in  the  darkness,  it  seemed  to  him 
j  that  she  was  more  restless  than  before.  Once  something  like  a  sob 

I  shook  the  delicate  body,  and  twice  she  moaned  like  some  disem- 

-  bodied  spirit  struggling  with  a  grief  not  human.  Out  of  her 

'  rambling  words  Bellucci  caught,  now  and  then,  sentences  that 

f  seemed  to  have  a  ghostly,  dreamland  sequence,  but  no  rational 

I  meaning. 

“  I  must  not  think.  1  must  go  out  and  forget — yes — yes.  I’ll 
go  to  the  wells.  I’ll  make  fast  my  heart  to  a  long,  long  chain, 
j  Oh — h — not  long  enough,  not  long  enough.  Go  home.  You  have 

j  many  skeins  of  silk  at  home  in  the  tow'er.  Yes — now — knot  the 

j  beautiful  colours  fast  together,  and  wind  them  in  a  ball.  There, 

there.  I  have  yards  on  yards  on  yards.  It  must  reach  the  bottom 

II  now.  Sh  1  Make  the  heart  fast.  The  poor  heart  trembles,  full  of 

prayers.  Sh  1  Make  it  fast.  Now!  It  slips  into  the  water,  and 
drops  all  night  long  into  blackness.  How  deep  it  goes  !  Oh,  but  I’m 
tired  and  cold,  and  my  heart  is  heavy,  heavy,  and  the  silk 

string  far  from  strong.  Oh — h — my  heart  is  heavy,  down  there  in 

I  the  dark.  Sh  !  I  must  leave  it.  I’ll  wind  the  silk  around  a  stone. 

£  Hush  I  Hush - ” 

j  Was  she  elaborating  her  foolish  game  of  dangling  the  gold  trinket 

out  of  the  castle  window?  Or — a  light  broke — out  of  the  door,  in 
the  unfinished  building  opening  on  the  cliff?  No  doubt — and  the 
deep  well  was  the  Val  Brigaglia,  and  she  played  her  ghastly  game 
leaning  over  the  sheer  castle  rock.  At  all  events,  he  would  steal 
*  home  some  night  and  see. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  next  morning  he  rode  away,  telling  Alicia  that  he  might  be 
gone  a  week.  He  returned  the  second  night.  Behind  a  great  rock, 
in  a  larch  wood,  that  stretched  away  and  upwards  on  the  right 
of  the  IMaloja  road,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Castellontano,  he 
tethered  his  horse,  and  went  forward  on  foot.  The  night  w’as  dark 
and  gusty,  with  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  gibbous  moon.  The 
protracted  fine  w'eather  was  ending  abruptly;  the  pinch  of  winter 
was  in  the  air.  Arrived  at  Maloja,  as  he  expected  without  encounter¬ 
ing  a  soul,  Bellucci  wended  his  way  cautiously,  giving  a  wide  berth 
to  the  Kursaal  buildings,  although  they  were  shut  up  and,  he  felt 
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sure,  deserted.  The  members  of  his  own  strange  household  were, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  sole  remaining  dwellers  at  that  end 
of  the  lake. 

Lights  were  fluttering  about  in  the  Castle.  By  a  circuitous  route, 
keeping  clear  of  the  road,  he  reached  the  abandoned  building  to 
the  right  of  the  Castle.  He  made  his  way  round  to  the  side  that 
was  overlooked  by  the  tower,  and  crouched  down,  keeping  as  well 
as  he  was  able  out  of  the  keen  gusts  of  searching  wind  that  tore 
so  fiercely  round  the  corner.  Looking  up,  he  could  see  Alicia’s  only 
untapestried  windows,  the  two  looking  down  Chiavenna  way.  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  he  crouched  there — long  after  all  the  lights  were 
out,  save  those  in  the  two  south  windows.  And  still  he  kept  his 
})ost,  in  spite  of  weariness  and  cold.  At  last  the  wind  brought 
sharply  the  noise  of  the  great  door  banging,  and  he  started  up  to 
listen.  No  sound  of  anyone  coming  that  way,  not  a  footfall. 
Cautiously  he  made  his  way  towards  the  Castle,  stopping  to  listen 
at  every  step. 

Presently  he  started  and  crouched  down,  for  just  below  him,  from 
behind  a  boulder,  there  appeared  a  wavering  light.  When  cautiously 
he  lifted  up  his  head,  the  light  had  moved  a  little  further  down, 
wavering,  uncertain.  The  white  creature  bearing  it  surely  was  a 
woman,  surely  was  Alicia — but  where  going?  What  to  do?  He 
followed  slowly  over  the  roughest  part  of  the  trackless  rock-piled 
slope  that  stretched  from  the  Castle  to  the  Maloja  road.  Once  or 
twice  he  slipped,  and  silently  cursed  his  crazy  errand.  The  distance 
was  really  nothing,  but  Bellucci’s  anxiety  and  vague  horror  of  his 
journey’s  end  made  it  seem  half  a  lifetime  of  fearful  sliding  from 
rock  to  rock,  of  listening  to  his  own  heart-beats,  and  watching  the 
wraithlike  woman  and  ignis  fatuus  light  that  flickered  on  before. 

Now  she  stopped.  The  lantern  was  set  down,  and  sent  up  into 
the  gusty  night  only  a  fluctuating  dim  gold  haze. 

Bellucci,  afraid  to  advance  straight  upon  her,  circled  slowly 
round.  From  below  her  he  could  see  that  she  strained  and 
wrenched  to  move  a  flat  piece  of  rock  out  of  its  slanting  position. 
To  his  amazement  she  seemed  to  succeed.  He  crept  nearer  on 
noiseless  feet,  till  at  last  by  leaning  forward,  he  could  see  the 
narrow,  faintly -illuminated  opening  in  the  tumbled  rock-masses  just 
beyond,  through  which  Alicia  was  creeping  with  the  lantern  in  her 
hand.  He  ventured  nearer,  the  wind  piping  such  a  wild  lament, 
Bellucci  felt  that  any  slight  noise  he  might  chance  to  make  would 
be  indistinguishable.  All  sense  of  stiffness  and  of  cold  vanished. 
His  blood  ran  fever-hot,  and  every  sense  had  grown  pretematurally 
keen.  Plainly  he  saw  Alicia’s  white  figure  with  the  lantern,  creep¬ 
ing  past  a  circular  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  dim-lit  cavern.  The 
hole  seemed  like  the  ordinary  mason-builded  mouth  of  a  well. 
From  where  he  stood  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  bottom.  But 
now  beyond,  the  lantern  caught  an  answering  gleam ! — a  sheet  of 
shifting  light.  Before  Bellucci’s  incredulous  eyes  the  back  of  the 
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little  cavern  widened  out  under  the  approaching  lantern  rays.  He 
could  see  how  the  rock  above  sloped  down  sharply  like  an  attic 
roof,  above  a  circular  sheet  of  ink-black  water.  Beside  this  pool 
— Belhicci  saw  it  must  be  at  least  six  metres  across — Alicia  set 
the  lantern  down.  Why  was  she  crouching  there?  Bellucci  moved 
nearer  to  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  cavern,  till  he  could  see  that 
she  had  put  down  beside  the  lantern  a  ball  of  vari-coloured  silk, 
and  was  loosening  the  great  gold  heart  from  the  chain  about  her 
neck.  She  made  the  heart  fast  to  the  end  of  the  silk  and,  with 
eves  gleaming,  rapidly  told  off  loop  on  loop,  as  sailors  coil  their 
rope.  Suddenly  with  a  deft  motion  she  cast  the  heart  from  her 
into  the  middle  of  the  inky  pool,  and  leant  to  listen.  Then,  lifting 
up  her  head,  she  paid  out  more  line  with  a  rapidity  almost 
frenzied.  Again  she  stopped.  No  sound!  As  she  lifted  up  her 
head  above  the  lantern,  or  dropped  it  to  listen  at  the  water’s 
brink,  grotesque  shadows  darted  above  the  cavern,  and  seemed  to 
rush  out  at  the  narrow  mouth — a  never-ending  horde,  to  leap  about 
Bellucci  with  vague  antics,  menacing  disaster.  And  still  the  white 
figure  crouched  by  the  pool. 

“  Damned  witchcraft,”  muttered  Bellucci,  tightening  his  fingers. 
Alicia  turned  and  saw  him.  With  an  impulse  of  blind  fury  against 
the  incarnate  enigma,  he  leaped  down  into  the  cavern,  flung  his 
arms  about  her,  and  threw’  her  headlong  into  the  pool. 

As  the  waters  closed  over  her  in  troubled  gleams  of  black  and 
gold,  Bellucci  heard  a  voice  on  the  height  above,  calling.  Quick 
as  thought  he  put  his  foot  upon  the  lantern.  As  he  turned  with 
dazed  haste  to  make  his  way  out,  remembering  the  other  open 
‘‘  trap  ”  upon  his  left — he  felt  himself  held  fast.  Ghostly  little 
fingers  caught  at  his  flying  feet — he  struggled  and  almost  fell. 
Ah,  he  remembered!  ”  The  witch  has  spread  her  silken  net,”  and 
he  freed  himself  from  the  soft  clinging  meshes.  He  groped  about 
feverishly  an  instant,  gathering  up  the  gnarled  silk  in  his  hands, 
and  striking  painfully  against  a  loosened  stone.  With  the  soft  tangle 
(like  Alicia’s  hair)  he  fastened  the  broken  lantern  to  the  stone, 
threw  them  both  into  the  water,  and  fled  out  of  the  unholy  place, 
breathless,  trembling. 

The  calling  had  continued  at  intervals.  Stockau’s  voice! 
Bellucci  was  not  so  dazed  but  what  he  realised  that  this  time  it 
came  from  below. 

It  seemed  to  be  advancing  straight  in  the  direction  where  Bellucci 
stood,  shaking  in  every  limb,  and  with  but  one  perception  left 
quite  unobscured :  mortal  hoiTor  of  the  pit  behind  him.  He  struck 
blindly  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Kursaal,  hoping  to  reach  it  by 
a  detour  to  the  left,  and  counting  on  Stockau’s  moving  up  or  down 
in  the  direction  of  the  Alpine  garden.  He  had  not  stumbled  far, 
when  he  heard  a  step  and  a  gruff  ‘  ‘  Who  goes  there  ?  ’  ’  only  a  few' 
yards  from  him.  Whether  below  it,  above,  to  right  or  left,  Bellucci 
was  too  dazed  to  know.  But  this  much  was  clear :  the  risk  of 
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not  answering,  and  then  being  discovered  was  too  great;  he  must 
brave  it  out.  With  an  oath  he  said  : 

“  Can’t  you  hear?  I’ve  been  shouting  to  you  against  the  wind 
for  full  five  minutes.” 

‘‘  It  is  true  I  grow  a  little  deaf,”  the  Austrian  said,  with  a 
sound  of  relief  in  his  rough  accent.  ”  But  it  was  not  your  voice, 
Monsieur,  I  listened  for;  I  thought  you  gone  for  some  days.” 

“  No,  1  told  Alicia  1  should  return  to-night  even  if  I  were  late. 
;My  horse  has  cast  a  shoe  and  gone  lame.  I’ve  left  him  below.” 

‘  ‘  But  did  you  meet  Madame  ?  ’  ’ 

‘‘  My  wife  !  At  this  hour?  ” 

”  Yes — or  at  least,  I  heard  the  great  door  bang,  and  I  thought 
when  I  looked  out  I  saw  a  lantern  gleam  down  here.” 

‘‘  How  long  ago?  ” 

‘‘Oh,  as  long  as  takes  an  old  man  to  throw  on  his  clothes.” 

‘‘It  is  quite  impossible  that  my  wife - but  I  don’t  understand 

in  any  case  why  you - ” 

‘‘  No,  Monsieur,  you  have  not  heard.  We  have  made  a  great 
discovery.  At  least,  I  should  say,  that  Madame,  your  wife,  has 
made  a  discovery.  I  know  of  it  only  to-day  myself,  and,  like 
Madame  le  Comtesse,  I  am  unable  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  it.” 

The  black  cloud  masses  had  hurried  past  the  misshapen  moon, 
and  in  the  momentary  gleam  Stockau  stopped  and  peered  about 
anxiously.  ‘‘I  am  glad  if  I  was  mistaken.  For  so  well  now  do 
I  realise  how  perilous  this  slope  may  be  at  night,  that  I  would  fain 
persuade  Madame,  j'our  wife,  to  leave  further  investigation  till  the 
hours  of  daylight.” 

‘‘  She  is  beyond  a  doubt,  in  bed,  asleep.” 

‘‘  Monsieur  forgets  what  I  told  him  of  her  nightly  rambles,  when 
IMonsieur  is  not  at  home.  But  I  no  longer  blame  her,  nor  so 
much  as  wonder.  I  understand  the  fascination  of  the  place  as 
even  I  never  did  before.”  The  gruff  old  voice  was  trembling  with 
excitement.  ‘‘  You  have  here  upon  the  Castle  Hill,  under  the  rock 
detritus  .  .  .” 

‘‘  .  .  .  a  murdered  woman  scarce  grown  cold,”  Bellucci  filled  in 
silently  the  moment’s  pause. 

‘‘  You  have,  M.  le  Comte,  marvellous,  I  had  almost  said  incredible 
evidence  of  the  wonder-working  Age  !  ’  ’ 

‘‘  The  Age  of  Witchcraft!  ”  ejaculated  Bellucci,  more  to  himself 
than  to  his  companion. 

‘‘  You  may  well  call  so  the  Age  of  Ice.  You  are  the  possessor, 
sir,  of  two  at  least  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  glacial  erosion 
known  to  science.” 

The  jargon  bewildered  Bellucci ’s  dazed  wits. 

‘‘  I  do  not  understand  these  things,”  he  said,  making  as  if  to 
hurry  on. 

‘‘A  child  can  understand;  for  there" — Stockau  laid  a  detaining 
hand  on  his  host’s  arm,  and  pointing  back — back  to  where  Alicia 
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lav  under  the  rock  and  under  the  water — “  you  have  down  there, 
the  object-lesson,  the  proof - ” 

“  Proof,”  repeated  Bellucci,  blindly. 

“Aye!  Proof  of  the  great  drama  that  has  been  enacted  on  the 
Castle  Hill !  ” 

Bellucci  stood  still.  He  thought  he  should  have  fallen — or,  rather, 
he  had  distinctly  the  sensation  of  actual  dropping  through  a  dizzy 
void. 

”  Strange,  strange,”  the  old  man  repeated,  still  with  unwonted 
excitement,  “  that  one  who  watches  as  devoutly  as  I  do  the  varied 
aspects  of  Nature — that  I  should  for  years  have  studied  this  moraine 
zone,  should  have  read  the  deep-graved  glacier  runes  scoring  the 
Castle  rock — that  I  should  in  my  poor  way  have  scratched  for  years 
in  the  light  humus  of  the  Alpine  garden,  and  never  dreamed  of  what 
lay  underneath.” 

‘‘  Underneath?  ”  repeated  Bellucci  vaguely.  “  Why  should  there 
be  anything  underneath?  ” 

‘‘  It  remained  for  Madame  la  Comtesse  to  show  us  the  two  stupen¬ 
dous  Glacier  Monies  that  have  been  ground  out  of  Castellontano 
rock,  through  the  long  Arctic  nights  and  fierce  short  summers  of 
the  Glacial  era.” 

‘‘The  deep,  deep  wells!  ”  came  back  to  Bellucci  like  an  echo 
from  another  world. 

‘‘You  have  heard,  perhaps,”  said  the  savant,  eagerly,  ‘‘as  you 
have  walked  over  a  glacier,  a  deep  rumbling  underfoot,  as  of  sub¬ 
terranean  thunder?” 

‘‘No,  I  have  no  experience  of  glaciers.” 

‘‘Ah,  I  forgot.  But  that  sound  I  speak  of  is  the  melted  ice 
rushing  fiercely  into  the  shaft  of  a  Glacier  Mill.  If  the  water  finds 
at  the  bottom  a  loose  boulder  (hugged  up  by  the  glacier,  and  carried 
may  be  for  miles),  the  terrific  force  of  the  falling  water  dashes  the 
boulder  round  and  round  in  its  prison,  till  it  hollows  out  a  basin 
for  itself  in  the  solid  rock.  A  basin  first,  and,  as  the  ages  pass,  the 
glacier  millstones  hollow  out  vast  pits.  There  are  two  of  them  down 
there.” 

‘‘ - and  in  one  a  murdered  woman,”  Bellucci’s  thought  pieced 

out.  He  seemed,  curiously,  to  have  lost  his  sense  of  volition — a 
partial  numbness  had  fallen  upon  him.  His  brain  went  on  beating 
out  the  same  thing,  and  his  feet  moved  slowly,  heavily,  like  the 
feet  of  the  very  old.  He  had  no  longer  any  wish  or  any  power  to 
shake  off  his  companion. 

‘‘  To  think  of  this  visible  and  striking  testimony  to  the  great 
geological  drama  at  our  very  door !  One  of  the  vast  stone  cauldrons 
has  a  crack  in  the  side,  and  is  nearly  empty,  save  of  its  two  polished 
grinders  and  some  rubbish.  The  other” — he  drew  a  quick  breath. 
‘‘  Ah,  the  interest,  the  absorbing,  electrifying  interest  of  these 
things!  ”  he  exclaimed,  half  to  himself,  adding  to  his  host,  ‘‘  The 
other  pit  is  full  of  water,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  how  deep  the 
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centuries  have  worn  it.  No  wonder  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  so 
wrought  upon,  open  as  she  is  to  the  great  influences  of  mountain, 
rock,  and  chasm.” 

With  a  vague  sense  of  cynical  amusement,  Bellucci  realised  that 
the  discovery  had  had  the  same  effect  upon  his  wife  as  on  the 
savant.  It  melted  the  snows  of  their  silence,  and  marked  with 
both  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Ice. 

‘‘No  other  woman,”  the  old  man  said,  with  something  like  en¬ 
thusiasm,  ‘‘  no  other  woman,  I  do  verily  believe,  has  ever  been 
before  so  responsive  to  the  majesty  of  these  great  forces — of” — his 
voice  sank  reverently — ‘‘  of  the  gigantic  forces  that  make  the  best 
things  man  has  done  seem  child’s  play.  Man!  Who  that  has  come 
near  to  inanimate  Nature  in  her  great  moods  of  poetry  and 
power,  who  can  thereafter  think  of  men  save  as  of  ants — swarming 
over  their  little  perishable  earth-built  kingdoms,  bearing  their  food 
or  their  dead — a  travesty  on  human  importance!  ” 

They  had  reached  the  Castle  now’,  and  stood  under  one  of  the 
tunnel-like  arches. 

‘‘  If  you  find  that  I  was  right,  jNIonsieur — if  Madame,  your  wife, 
has  gone  abroad  to  look  again,  before  she  sleeps,  into  one  of  Ihe 
most  curious  chapters  of  all  Nature’s  strange  story — do  not  be 
surprised,  M.  le  Comte;  do  not,  above  all,  be  angered.  Small 
wonder  if  she  cannot  wait  till  day,  as  she  as  good  as  promised  me.” 

‘  ‘  She  promised  you  !  ’  ’ 

‘‘  Yes,  she  has  the  true  spirit — receptive,  indomitable,  but 
patient - ” 

‘‘  You  say  she  promised  you?  She  spoke  to  you  !  ” 

‘‘  Yes,  Mon  Dieu !  Why  not?  ” 

‘‘  To  be  sure,  why  not.”  There  was  silence  for  a  moment  under 
the  arches.  Then,  with  his  old  stiffness,  “Good-night,”  said  the 
Austrian. 

“  One  moment.  You  said  if  she  could  wait  till  day — what  did 
you  mean  to  do  when  day  comes  ?  ’  ’ 

“  Sound  the  great  Glacier  Mill,  of  course!  ” 

“  What  for?  ” 

“  Why,  to  ascertain  the  depth.” 

“  Ah!  to  see  what  there  is  at  the  bottom.  What  do  you  expect 
to  find  there  ?  ’  ’ 

“  The  millstones,  of  course,  one  or  more,  and - ” 

“  Yes?  ”  persisted  Belucci. 

“  We  will  sound  it  first,  and  then  empty  it.” 

“  I  forbid  you.”  At  the  almost  frenzied  resonance  of  the  sudden 
cry  in  that  place  of  hollow  echoes,  the  old  man  started  back  and 
leaned  a  hand  against  the  wall. 

“  You — you  cannot  mean  to  prevent - ”  he  stammered. 

“  I  do  mean  that  if  you  owe  anything  to  the  roof  that  has  so  long 
sheltered  you,  go  secretly  and  close  up  the  mouth  of  that  witches' 
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cavern.  I  adjure  you  by  my  father’s  memory — let  no  one  ever 
know - ” 

“  But  ” — the  old  man  was  trying  to  I’ecover  himself — “  in  the 
interests  of  knowledge - ” 

“  The  Gletscher  jMiihle  belong  to  me !  1  will  not  have  them 

touched.  I  tell  you  the  mills  are  mine.” 

”  They  are  the  Mills  of  the  Gods,  Monsieur.  Have  no  fear.  I 
shall  not  abuse  your  hospitality,  though  I  have  done  with  it.”  He 
walked  away  a  few  steps  in  the  darkness,  stopped,  and  called  back, 
“  Understand,  as  well  as  a  mind  like  yours  is  able,  that  I  make 
great  sacrifice  to  you  of  the  interests  of  science.  There  is  much 
still  to  find  out  about  the  laws  of  glacial  erosion — why  their  move¬ 
ment  is  like  man’s,  like  the  course  of  Empire,  always  and  unerr¬ 
ingly  from  East  to  West.  Ah,”  cried  the  old  voice,  “you  do  not 
understand,  but  Madame  la  Comtesse  could  tell  you  ” — he  groped 
a  few  paces  back  to  whei*e  Bellucci  stood — ”  Madame  la  Comtesse 
could  tell  you  that  the  inside  of  these - ” 

Bellucci’s  wild  laughter  stopped  him. 

‘‘  You  think  that  lady  could  tell  tales  of  the  inside  of  your  hell- 
pots?  Tell  me.  Sir  Scientist,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  Madame, 
my  wife,  was  mad?  ” 

”  No,  Monsieur.” 

‘‘  But  very  strange,  eh.  Sir  Scientist?  ” 

‘‘ - strangely  beautiful  and  strangely  sad.”  The  old  man  went 

within. 

A  few  minutes  later  Bellucci  stood  at  the  door  of  the  great  roofless 
building  where  Alicia  had  lingered  ”  unafraid.”  He  stared  up  at 
the  rolling  cloud  masses  till  it  seemed  to  him,  standing  there  on 
Castellontano  rock,  that  he  could  feel  the  motion  of  the  w'hirling 
world.  Booted,  scarcely  daring  to  draw  breath  in  his  sudden  access 
of  faintness,  Bellucci  turned  his  eyes  instinctively  for  light  and 
reassurement  to  the  moon.  But  the  clouds  had  half-obscured  it — 
the  clouds — God !  What  pattern  were  they  weaving  over  there  ? 
In  shaded  waves  of  moonlight  and  of  shadow,  the  vast  design 
moved  giddily  across  the  moon.  Had  he  sent  Alicia  hence  only 
that  she  might  hang  her  tapestries  along  the  walls  of  Heaven?  He 
shut  out  the  sight.  Would  he  come  to  fear  the  lifting  of  his  eyelids, 
lest  he  should  see,  hy  sunlight  or  by  moonlight,  patterned  across 
the  sky,  this  design  to  turn  men’s  brains?  As  he  stood  there  he 
fell  into  trembling,  for,  albeit  his  eyes  were  closed,  he  saw  the 
vision  still — only  clearer,  with  more  colour  and  more  motion — as  he 
had  seen  it  in  Alicia’s  arras  when  it  seemed  to  rock  the  tower — as 
he  had  seen  it  through  many  an  hour  of  the  night,  painted  on  the 
dark.  And  it  came  to  him  that  Alicia  had  wrought  that  pattern  of 
bewilderment  upon  the  tissue  of  his  brain.  Oh,  to  blot  it  out — to 
blot  it  out  I 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  that  the  world  still  reeled  and 
staggered  before  that  ensign  in  the  heavens,  fluttering  in  ghostly 
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fashion  before  the  shamed  face  of  the  mis-shapen  moon.  For  one 
sick  instant  his  eyes  turned  away  and  plunged  into  the  soft  gloom 
of  the  Val  Bregaglia,  searching  in  a  dazed  despair  for  that  haven 
where  no  light  shines  and  wavers,  mocks  and  beckons. 

A  meteor  shot  down — the  darkness  drank  it  up. 

“  There  light  is  conquered — light  is  quenched,”  whispered 
Bellucci;  “that  is  my  pathway  too,”  and  he  stepped  out  of  the 
windswept  court  into  mid-air. 
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